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REPORT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 937 

To  the  Trustees: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  University 
is  submitted  herewith  as  prescribed  by  the  Statutes.  Attached  to  this 
report  and  to  be  considered  as  part  of  it  are  the  annual  reports  of 
the  several  Deans  and  Directors  and  other  chief  administrative 
officers  of  the  University.  Each  one  of  these  reports  contains  infor- 
mation, interpretations  and  recommendations  which  deserve  the 
most  careful  study. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  gone  forward  in  what  may  be  regarded, 
on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  fashion.  It  has  been  necessary  to  restrict 
much  of  the  work  of  instruction  and  research  through  leaving  un- 
filled some  forty  positions  which  became  vacant  through  death, 
retirement  or  resignation.  The  motive,  of  course,  was  economy,  but 
the  results  are  not  such  as  would  naturally  be  desired.  It  has  not  been 
practicable  to  increase  the  teaching  and  research  equipment  of  the 
University  in  any  important  respect  save  one — that  of  postgraduate 
medicine  at  the  Medical  Center.  The  pressing  needs  of  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  remain  to  be  met,  and  it 
is  now  full  forty  years  that  University  Hall  has  remained  unfinished. 
South  Quadrangle  cannot  be  completed  or  even  made  presentable 
until  it  is  practicable  to  provide  a  playing  field  for  resident  students 
on  Morningside  Heights.  The  annual  compensation  of  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  University's  academic  staff  should  be  increased,  as  should 
the  annual  compensation  of  members  of  the  non-academic  staff. 
Unfortunately,  funds  to  accomplish  these  highly  desirable  purposes 
are  at  the  moment  lacking. 
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The  year  has  been  abundant  in  happenings  and  undertakings 
of  importance,  not  only  for  the  University  itself  but  for  the  larger 
public  which  it  aims  to  serve.  Among  these  are  the  plan- 
I(},6_  7  nmg  and  construction  at  the  Medical  Center  of  most  im- 
portant additions  for  the  housing  and  equipment  of  the 
work  in  the  field  of  graduate  medicine  which  has  been  carefully 
planned  under  the  guidance  of  Dean  Rappleye;  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven  on  the  reorganization  of  the  undergraduate 
program  in  Columbia  College  which  is  fully  presented  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College;  the  observance,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1937,  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Chandler,  formerly  Mitchill 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  afterwards  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  from  1864 
to  1897,  which  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  a  representative  com- 
mittee of  alumni  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  }.  Enrique 
Zanetti;  the  celebration  at  the  Medical  Center,  on  October  9, 1937, 
of  the  fifty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Babies  Hos- 
pital; the  farther  development  in  the  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  whereby  instruction  in  all 
courses  except  those  in  strictly  professional  subjects  is  to  be  under 
the  direct  and  responsible  charge  of  the  appropriate  University 
departments;  the  discontinuance,  from  and  after  December  31, 
1936,  of  organized  Home  Study,  for  the  reason  that  other  agen- 
cies in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  now  carrying  this  work 
forward  in  adequate  measure;  the  development  in  University  Ex- 
tension of  a  new  Division  of  Film  Study,  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  place  which  the  moving  picture  is  coming 
to  occupy  as  an  educational  instrumentality; 

The  inclusion  of  the  Department  of  Music  in  the  Division  of 
Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology,  and  the  consequent  change  of  name 
of  the  Division  to  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Archaeology  and  Music; 
the  change  of  name  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Juris- 
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prudence  to  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and  Government;  the 
development  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  by  Professor 
Wallace  J.  Eckert  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood, 
of  a  computing  laboratory  for  performing  certain  astronomical 
calculations,  to  be  known  as  the  Astronomical  Hollerith-Computing 
Bureau  and  to  be  made  available  to  astronomers  so  far  as  the  equip- 
ment will  permit,  which  Bureau  is  to  be  operated  as  a  scientific 
nonprofit-making  undertaking;  the  transfer  of  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  to  the  University; 

The  appointment  by  the  President  on  November  2,  1936  of  a 
special  committee  of  University  officers  to  study  the  whole  question 
of  the  status  of  the  University's  non-academic  staff,  which  was  made 
a  topic  for  discussion  in  the  last  Annual  Report;  the  appointment 
by  the  President  on  November  24, 1936  of  the  following  committee 
to  study  the  conditions  under  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy is  now  conferred  and  to  report  to  the  several  graduate 
faculties  their  findings  and  recommendations:  Frederick  J.  E. 
Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Chairman;  Dino 
Bigongiari,  Da  Ponte  Professor  of  Italian;  John  R.  Dunning,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Physics;  Isaac  L.  Kandel,  Professor  of  Education; 
Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Professor  of  Latin;  Ralph  L.  Rusk,  Pro- 
fessor of  English;  Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  Professor  of  Economic 
History;  Harold  C.  Urey,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  William  L. 
Westermann,  Professor  of  Ancient  History; 

The  discovery  as  to  the  mass  production  of  heavy  oxygen,  by 
Professor  Harold  C.  Urey  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  who 
was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in  Chemistry  in  1934;  the  invention 
affecting  the  production  of  sheet  steel  with  a  thin  coating  of  alu- 
minum, by  Professor  Colin  G.  Fink  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering;  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Jean  Broadhurst,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology  at  Teachers  College,  of  a  means  of  identification  of 
measles  before  the  rash  appears; 

The  special  University  Convocation  held  in  cooperation  with  the 
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Netherland-American  Foundation  in  the  Low  Memorial  Library, 
on  November  18,  1936,  to  commemorate  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Desiderius  Erasmus  on  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death 
in  1536;  the  memorial  meeting  held  in  the  McMillin  Academic 
Theater  on  October  25, 1937,  in  honor  of  the  late  President  Thomas 
G.  Masaryk  of  Czechoslovakia;  the  holding  at  the  Medical  Center 
on  March  29,  1937  of  the  First  International  Conference  on  Fever 
Therapy,  which  was  originally  planned  to  be  held  at  an  earlier  date; 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences  in  the 
Pupin  Laboratories  on  January  27-29, 1937;  the  holding  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  annual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  dur- 
ing the  week  of  June  21-26, 1937; 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  Secretary  of  the 
University  for  twenty-seven  years,  to  be  Provost  of  the  University, 
in  recognition  of  his  long  and  most  distinguished  service,  and  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Hayden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
University  since  1919,  to  the  post  of  Secretary;  the  establishment  of 
the  Gouverneur  Morris  Professorship  of  History,  and  the  appoint- 
ment thereto  of  Professor  David  Saville  Muzzey;  the  designation 
of  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  the  Department  of  History  as 
Bryce  Professor  of  the  History  of  International  Relations;  of  Pro- 
fessor Sam  F.  Trelease  of  the  Department  of  Botany  as  Torrey 
Professor  of  Botany;  and  of  Professor  Edward  Kasner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  as  Adrain  Professor  of  Mathematics; 

The  promotion,  following  the  adoption  of  the  budget,  of  six 
Associate  Professors  and  one  Assistant  Professor  to  be  Professors; 
of  eighteen  Assistant  Professors  and  one  Lecturer  to  be  Associate 
Professors;  of  seven  Associates,  eighteen  Instructors  and  two  Lec- 
turers to  be  Assistant  Professors; 

The  transfer  to  the  University  from  other  institutions  of  learning 
or  from  other  fields  of  service,  of  thirteen  Professors,  seven  Associ- 
ate Professors,  and  three  Assistant  Professors;  and  changes  of  title 
in  the  case  of  nine  officers  of  the  University; 
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The  retirement  from  active  service  at  their  own  request,  of  the 
following  officers  of  the  University:  On  December  i,  1936,  William 
W.  Lawrence,  Professor  of  English,  with  the  title  of  Professor 
Emeritus;  on  January  1, 1937,  Charlee  H.  Burnside,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanics;  on  June  30,  1937,  John  Erskine,  Professor  of 
English,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  William  J.  Gies,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biological  Chemistry;  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor 
of  History,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  Milo  B.  Hillegas, 
Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers  College,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus;  Grace  Langford,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Barnard  College;  Louis  A.  Loiseaux,  Associate  Professor  of 
French  in  Barnard  College;  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  Anthon  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  in  Residence;  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Professor  of 
Latin,  with  the  tide  of  Professor  Emeritus  in  Residence;  John 
Dyneley  Prince,  Professor  of  East  European  Languages,  with  the 
title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  Oliver  S.  Strong,  Professor  of  Neurol- 
ogy and  Neuro-Histology;  Clarence  H.  Young,  Professor  of  Greek 
Archaeology,  with  the  title  of  Professor  Emeritus;  and,  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  Henry  V.  Amy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  with  the  tide  of  Professor 
Emeritus; 

The  selection  of  many  officers  of  the  University  to  render  impor- 
tant public  and  scientific  service  of  wide  variety,  including  the 
appointment  of  Professor  Carter  Alexander  of  Teachers  College 
as  a  member  of  die  subcommittee  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation on  a  project  for  an  encyclopedia  of  educational  research;  of 
Dean  Joseph  W.  Barker  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Research  Corporation  of  New 
York  to  investigate  the  status  of  Research  Associates  in  Washington ; 
of  Professor  Adolph  A.  Berle  of  the  School  of  Law  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  All-American  Peace  Conference 
held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  December,  1936;  of  Professor  Thomas  H. 
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Briggs  of  Teachers  College  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Orientation  of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  and  of  Professor  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  of  Teachers 
College  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Education  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 

The  invitation  to  Professor  Donald  M.  Burmister  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Building 
Code  Requirements  for  Excavations  and  Foundations,  by  the 
American  Standards  Association;  the  designation  of  Professor  Anna 
M.  Cooley  of  Teachers  College  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in 
1939;  the  election  of  Professor  William  B.  Dinsmoor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology  as  President  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  America;  the  appointment  of  Professor  Nicko- 
laus  L.  Engelhardt  of  Teachers  College  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Hartford,  Connecticut;  the  designation  of 
Professor  Luther  H.  Gulick,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration,  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Management  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  Professor  Roswell  Magill  of  the  School  of  Law  to 
be  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  election  of  Professor  Mary 
S.  Rose  of  Teachers  College  as  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Nutrition;  the  election  of  Professor  Charles  C.  Tillinghast  of 
Teachers  College  as  President  of  the  Headmasters  Association  of 
America;  the  designation  of  Professor  May  B.  Van  Arsdale  of 
Teachers  College  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939;  and 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Randolph  West  of  the  Medical  School 
to  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners; 

The  award  to  many  members  of  the  University  of  honorary  de- 
grees, medals  and  foreign  decorations,  including  the  award  to 
Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru, 
and  to  Professor  Leo  H.  Baekeland  of  the  Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of 
Edinburgh;  the  election  of  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  to  be  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh;  the  award  to  Professor  Wilbert  L.  Carr  of 
Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Drake  Uni- 
versity; the  bestowal  upon  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Coleman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  East  European  Languages,  by  the  Polish  Government,  of 
the  Officer's  Cross  of  the  Polonia  Restituta;  the  appointment  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Professor  Albert  L.  Cru  of 
Teachers  College  as  Officier  d' Academic;  the  award  to  Professor 
Douglas  S.  Freeman  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  Marshall  College,  and  his  election  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters;  the  award  to  Dean  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
by  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  and  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American 
Woman's  Association  for  outstanding  achievement  by  a  woman  of 
the  metropolitan  area  during  the  year;  to  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Trustee 
of  the  University,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame; 

The  election  of  Professor  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes  of  the  Department 
of  History  as  a  member  of  the  Gallery  of  Living  Catholic  Authors; 
the  award  to  Professor  Charles  D.  Hazen  of  the  Department  of 
History  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Smith  College;  to  Pro- 
fessor Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law  and 
Government  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Hamilton  College; 
to  Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Minnesota;  the  designation  of 
Professor  Isaac  L.  Kandel  of  Teachers  College  as  Chevalier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  the  delivery  by  him  of  the  John  Smyth  Memo- 
rial Lecture  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  the  award  to  him  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Melbourne;  the 
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award  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ely  Lyman  of  Barnard  College  of  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  to  Professor  Clyde 
R.  Miller  of  Teachers  College  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 
by  the  American  International  College;  to  Professor  James  A. 
Miller  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Health  by  New  York  University,  and  his  election  as  President  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  General  Chairman 
of  the  1938  Convocation  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  of 
which  he  is  a  past  president; 

The  award  to  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences;  the  award  by  the  Government  of  China  to  Professor  Paul 
Monroe  of  Teachers  College  of  the  decoration  of  the  White  Cravat 
with  Red  and  Blue  Borders  of  the  Order  of  the  Jade,  and  the  be- 
stowal upon  him  by  the  Japanese  Government  of  the  Second  Order 
of  the  Sacred  Treasure;  also  the  award  to  him  of  a  bronze  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  interest  and  help  in  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York,  by  the  Trustees  of  that  Corporation;  the 
award  to  Professor  Josephine  B.  Neal  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  by  Russell  Sage  College;  the  election 
of  Dean  William  F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  as  Officier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  and  his  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Comite 
d'Honneur  and  speaker  at  the  Congres  International  de  1'Enseigne- 
ment  Primaire  et  de  TEducation  Populaire  held  at  Paris  in  July, 

r937; 
The  award  to  Professor  Robert  L.  Schuyler  of  the  Department 

of  History  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by  Union 

College;  the  selection  of  Professor  Henry  C.  Sherman  of  the 

Department  of  Chemistry  to  deliver  the  Biggs  Memorial  Lecture 

at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  the  award  to  Mr.  Har- 

wood  Simmons  of  the  Department  of  Music  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 

of  Music  by  John  Fletcher  College;  the  election  of  Professor 

Edmund  W.  Sinnott  of  Barnard  College  to  be  President  of  the 
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Botanical  Society  of  America;  the  delivery  on  April  14,  1937,  by 
Dean  Young  B.  Smith  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  of  an  address  before 
the  New  Orleans  Bar  Association  on  "The  Function  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Bar  in  the  Present  Constitutional  Crisis";  the  election 
of  Professor  Frank  Tannenbaum  of  the  Department  of  History  as 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Instituto  Geographico  e  Historico 
da  Bahia,  Brazil;  the  invitation  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike 
of  Teachers  College  to  serve  as  Inglis  Lecturer  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity; the  award  to  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  Visiting  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture, of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects;  to  George  E.  Warren,  Trustee  of  the  University,  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Middlebury  College;  the  bestowal  upon 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Trustee  of  the  University,  of  the  Swedish  Order 
of  the  North  Star,  First  Class;  of  the  Order  of  the  Yugoslavian 
Crown,  First  Class;  of  the  Merit  Cross  of  the  German  Eagle  with 
Star;  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association 
for  his  service  as  "ambassador  of  good  will";  also  his  election  as 
President  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  his 
designation  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  celebration  in 
Paris  on  May  27,  1937  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Aristide  Briand;  the  award  to  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Medal;  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Belgian  Order  of  the  Crown  upon 
Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research; 

The  steady  flow  of  important  contributions  to  literature  and  to 
science  by  members  of  the  University  faculties,  including  Extra- 
curricular Activities  in  the  Elementary  School,  of  which  Professor 
Thomas  Alexander  of  Teachers  College  is  joint  author;  the  report 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Industry  Commission,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
James  W.  Angell  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  on  Bootlegging 
or  Illegal  Mining  of  Anthracite  Coal  in  Pennsylvania;  A  Century  of 
the  Universal  School,  by  Professor  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers 
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College;  translation  by  Professor  Adriaan  J.  Barnouw,  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  Professor,  of  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  Ceylon  and  ]ava,  by 
J.  Ph.  Vogel,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Ley  den;  A 
Social  and  Religious  History  of  the  Jews,  by  Professor  Salo  Baron, 
Professor  on  the  Miller  Foundation;  Race:  A  Study  in  Modern 
Superstition,  by  Dr.  Jacques  Barzun  of  the  Department  of  History; 
Kwa\iutl  Tales,  translated  by  Professor  Franz  Boas  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology;  a  two-volume  work  on  The  Valuation  of 
Property,  by  Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness; The  Neutral  Yankees  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  Professor  John  Bart- 
let  Brebner  of  the  Department  of  History;  The  Changing  American 
Newspaper,  by  Professor  Herbert  Brucker  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism; School  in  American  Society;  also  Rural  Trends  in  Depression 
Years,  by  Professor  Edmund  deS.  Brunner  and  Irving  Lorge,  bodi 
of  Teachers  College;  A  Study  of  Kotzebue  and  the  Czech  Stage,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Coleman  of  the  Department  of  East  European  Lan- 
guages; Columbia  Poetry  1936,  being  an  anthology  of  poetry  by 
students  of  Columbia  University;  Essays  by  John  J.  Coss,  Moore 
Collegiate  Professor,  relative  to  college  problems;  Wor\boo\  in 
Applied  General  Statistics,  by  Professor  Frederick  E.  Croxton  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Science;  the  survey  of  foreign  legis- 
lation on  the  very  important  and  timely  subject  of  Liability  and 
Compensation  for  Automobile  Accidents,  by  Professor  Francis 
Deak  of  the  School  of  Law,  printed  in  the  Minnesota  Law  Review; 
The  Law  of  Business,  by  Professor  James  L.  Dohr  of  the  School  of 
Business ;  Cases  on  American  Constitutional  Law,  by  Professor  Noel 
T.  Dowling  of  the  School  of  Law;  The  Avitaminoses — the  Chemi- 
cal, Clinical  and  Pathological  Aspects  of  the  Vitamin  Deficiency 
Diseases,  of  which  Professor  Walter  H.  Eddy  of  Teachers  College  is 
joint  author;  The  Brief  Hour  of  Francois  Villon,  by  Professor  John 
Erskine  of  the  Department  of  English;  Felony  and  Misdemeanor, 
by  Professor  Julius  Goebel,  Jr.  of  the  School  of  Law;  In  Quest  of 
Gorillas,  by  Professor  William  K.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Henry  C. 
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Raven,  both  of  the  Department  of  Zoology;  papers  on  the  Science 
of  Administration,  by  Professor  Luther  H.  Gulick  and  associates  of 
the  Institute  of  Public  Administration;  Cases  and  Materials  on 
Trade  Regulation,  by  Professor  Milton  Handler  of  the  School  of 
Law;  William  Samuel  Johnson,  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Groce,  Jr.;  Concepts  and  Problems  of  Psychotherapy, 
by  Professor  Leland  E.  Hinsie  of  the  Medical  School;  the  compila- 
tion printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  24  of  the  75th  Congress,  1st 
Session,  entided  Treaty  Provisions  Defining  Neutral  Rights  and 
Duties,  1J78-1936,  by  Professor  Philip  C.  Jessup  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Law  and  Government  and  Professor  Francis  Deak  of  the 
School  of  Law;  Problems  in  Mechanics,  by  Professor  George  B. 
Karelitz  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering;  The 
Exeter  Boo\,  edited  by  the  late  Professor  George  Philip  Krapp  and 
by  Elliott  Van  Kirk  Dobbie,  both  of  the  Department  of  English; 
Das  Ameri\anische  Buchwesen,  by  Professor  Hellmut  Lehmann- 
Haupt  of  the  School  of  Library  Service;  a  translation  by  Professor 
Arthur  Livingston  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages,  of 
St.  Helena:  The  Last  Days  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  Octave  Aubry;  His- 
tory of  the  Earth  and  the  Advent  of  Man,  by  Professor  Armin  K. 
Lobeck  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  /  Hear 
America,  by  Dr.  Vernon  Loggins  of  the  Department  of  English, 
being  a  survey  of  literature  in  the  United  States  since  1900;  An 
Evaluation  of  the  Elementary  School,  by  Professor  J.  Ralph 
McGaughy  of  Teachers  College;  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Fed- 
eral Taxes  on  Estates,  Trusts  and  Gifts,  of  which  Professor  Roswell 
Magill  is  joint  author;  Federal  Support  for  Public  Education,  by 
Professor  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Teachers  College;  Cases  and  Materials 
on  the  haw  of  Money,  by  Professor  Arthur  Nussbaum  of  the  School 
of  Law,  and  an  important  article  by  Professor  Nussbaum  on  Liberty 
of  Testation,  printed  in  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  for 
March,  1937;  The  Novel  of  Adolescence  in  Prance,  by  Dr.  Justin 
O'Brien  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages;  Volume  VIII 
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of  Professor  George  C.  D.  Odell's  monumental  Annals  of  the  New 
Yor^  Stage,  covering  the  years  1865-70;  Cathedral:  A  Gothic  Pil- 
grimage, by  Professor  Helen  H.  Parkhurst  of  Barnard  College; 
Laboratory  Manual  for  Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Garfield  Powell  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry;  Baldassar  Casti- 
glione,  Giovanni  Delia  Casa,  Opere,  by  Professor  Giuseppe  Prez- 
zolini  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages;  also  by  Professor 
Prezzolini,  Repertorio  Bibliografico  della  Storia  e  della  Critica  della 
Letteratura  Italiana  dal  igo2  al  1932;  The  Curriculum  in  Library 
Schools,  by  Professor  Ernest  J.  Reece  of  the  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice; Faith  in  an  Age  of  Fact,  by  Professor  Edward  H.  Reisner  of 
Teachers  College;  The  Rise  of  a  University,  edited  by  Dean  Wil- 
liam F.  Russell  of  Teachers  College  and  President  Edward  C. 
Elliott  of  Purdue  University;  A  Song  Catcher  in  Southern  Moun- 
tains, by  the  late  Professor  Dorothy  Scarborough,  prepared  for 
publication  after  her  death  by  Professor  J.  H.  H.  Lyon  and  Dr. 
Vernon  Loggins,  both  of  the  Department  of  English;  Facing  the 
Tax  Problem:  A  Survey  of  Taxation  in  the  United  States  and  a 
Program  for  the  Future,  by  Professor  Carl  S.  Shoup  of  the  School 
of  Business;  Masters  of  French  Literature,  by  Professor  Horatio 
Smith  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages;  Introduction 
to  Physiological  Optics,  by  Professor  James  P.  C.  Southall  of  the 
Department  of  Physics;  Role  of  the  Nestorians  as  the  Connecting 
Lin\  between  Gree\  and  Arabic  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Allen  O.  Whip- 
ple, Valentine  Mott  Professor  of  Surgery,  contributed  to  "Annals 
of  Medical  History,"  new  series,  Volume  VIII;  "Nature  and  Mind, 
by  Professor  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor  of 
Philosophy; 

The  publication  by  the  Columbia  University  Press,  in  the  series, 
"Records  of  Civilization,"  of  The  Education  of  a  Christian  Prince, 
by  Lester  K.  Born;  in  the  "Columbia  University  Contributions  to 
Anthropology,"  of  Hopi  Journal  of  Alexander  M.  Stephen,  by  Elsie 
Clews  Parsons,  and  of  Suriname  Fol\-Lore,  by  Melville  K.  Hersko- 
vits  and  Frances  S.  Herskovits;  in  the  "Columbia  University  Bio- 
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logical  Series,"  of  Genetics  and  the  Origin  of  Species,  by  Professor 
Theodosius  Dobzhansky  of  the  University  of  California;  in  the 
"Columbia  University  Studies  in  the  History  of  American  Agricul- 
ture," of  The  Hill  Country  of  Northern  New  England,  by  Harold 
Fisher  Wilson,  and  of  Sod-House  Days,  by  Howard  Ruede,  edited 
by  Johnlse; 

The  issuance  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  of  the  following 
volumes  having  a  special  interest  for  members  of  the  University: 
Truth  in  History  and  Other  Essays  by  the  late  Professor  William  A. 
Dunning  of  the  Department  of  History,  with  an  Introduction  by 
J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  and  of  A  Guide  to  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, by  John  W.  Robson; 

The  presence  at  the  University  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
visitors,  including  Professor  Henryk  Arctowski  of  John  Kasimir 
University,  Lwow,  Poland;  Dr.  Hugo  Bergmann,  Rector  of  the 
Hebrew  University  at  Jerusalem;  Dr.  K.  O.  Bertling,  Director  of 
the  Amerika  Institut  in  Berlin;  Dr.  Heinrich  Bruning,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Reich;  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd; 
Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood;  M.  Jacques  Chastenet  of  he  Temps 
of  Paris;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Davies  of  London;  Francois  de  Tessan, 
French  Under-Secretary  of  State  and  Minister  of  Alsace  Lorraine ; 
Baron  van  Breugel  Douglas,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Netherland 
Legation;  Simon  Elwes,  distinguished  English  portrait  painter; 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  Charles  Fenner,  Superintendent  of  Technical  Education 
in  South  Australia;  Hon.  Josef  Hanc,  Consul  General  of  Czecho- 
slovakia; M.  Jules  Henry,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Charge 
d' Affaires  of  the  French  Embassy  at  Washington;  M.  Jan  F.  Hostie, 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Belgian  Foreign  Office;  Hon.  Vladimir  Hur- 
ban,  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Washington;  D.  Graham 
Hutton,  Associate  Editor  of  the  London  Economist;  Dr.  Imrich 
Karvas,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Comenius  University  of 
Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia;  Dr.  Halvdan  Koht,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  Government  of  Norway;  Adam  Krzyzanowski,  Pro- 
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Rector  of  the  University  of  Cracow;  Zing  Yang  Kuo,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  University  of  Chekiang,  Hangchow,  China; 
His  Excellency  Roberto  Leviller,  Ambassador  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  Mexico;  the  Countess  of  Listowel;  Prince  Hubertus  zu 
Loewenstein  of  Bavaria ;  the  Marquess  of  Lothian ;  Lord  Marley ;  Rt. 
Hon.  Vincent  Massey  of  Canada;  Professor  Oswald  Menghin  of 
the  University  of  Vienna;  Dr.  Luis  Miro-Quesada,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru; 
Mr.  W.  P.  Montyn,  Netherland  Consul  General ;  Sir  Clive  Morrison- 
Bell  of  London;  Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Myers  of  London,  Bishop  of 
Lamus;  Sir  George  Paish,  British  economist;  Senor  Andres  Pasto- 
riza,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic ;  Professor  E.  Allison  Peers 
of  the  University  of  London;  Hon.  John  Pelenyi,  Hungarian  Min- 
ister at  Washington;  Mr.  Marc  Peter,  Swiss  Minister  to  the  United 
States ; }.  B.  Priestley,  author,  of  London ;  His  Excellency  Herr  Fried- 
rich  von  Prittwitz  und  Gaffron,  formerly  German  Ambassador  at 
Washington;  Manual  Quezon,  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines;  Dr.  Hu  Shih,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence of  the  University  of  Peking;  Mr.  Demetrios  Sicilianos,  Greek 
Minister  to  the  United  States;  Professor  Ernest  W.  Skeats,  of  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  Australia;  Dr.  Macedo  Soares,  formerly 
Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  Frau  Dr.  Streseman  of 
Berlin;  His  Excellency  Fulvio  de  Suvich,  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Washington;  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  a  Director  of  the  London  Times; 
Sir  Arthur  Willert,  of  Oxford,  England;  Hon.  John  G.  Winant, 
former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  nation-wide  and  impressive  celebration  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  of  a 
Federal  Constitution  and  its  submission  to  the  thirteen 
o um  man       sovereign  states  for  ratification,  invites  recalling  to 

the  Federal  &  . 

Constitution        memory  the  commanding  part  played  in  that  whole 

historic  movement  by  men  who  were  graduated  from 

King's  College  or  who  were  associated  with  the  life  and  work  of 

the  Columbia  College  which  was  its  post-Revolutionary  successor. 
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When  one  recalls  the  names  of  Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  Class  of 
1778,  of  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the  Class  of  1768,  of  John  Jay  and 
Richard  Harison  of  the  Class  of  1764,  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and 
Egbert  Benson  of  the  Class  of  1765,  of  De  Witt  Clinton  of  the  Class 
of  1786,  no  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  part  played  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  American  nation  by  men  who  had  their  academic 
training  in  King's  College  or  its  successor.  Indeed,  one  may  go  far- 
ther, for  had  it  not  been  for  the  compelling  leadership  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  adopt  any  Federal  Con- 
stitution whatever  at  that  time,  and  without  the  influence  of  Gou- 
verneur Morris,  both  its  content  and  its  form  would  certainly  have 
been  very  different  from  what  they  were.  It  was  the  prescience  of 
Hamilton  when  he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  which,  in  the 
year  1780,  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  win  the  War 
for  Independence  or  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  and  orderly  govern- 
ment for  the  American  people,  unless  some  plan  were  adopted  for  a 
unified  or  federal  government  of  the  thirteen  separate  and  often 
conflicting  colonies.  It  was  Hamilton  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
Annapolis  Conference  of  1786,  committed  the  delegates  there  pres- 
ent to  propose  a  constitutional  convention,  and  it  was  his  persistent 
advocacy  of  such  a  convention  which  did  more  than  anything  else 
to  bring  it  into  existence.  When  the  Convention  met  and  the  con- 
test over  the  two  competing  plans  of  government  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  it  had  gone  on  for  some  weeks,  it  was  Hamilton's 
magnificent  speech  of  June  18, 1787,  which  raised  the  work  of  that 
Convention  to  a  new  and  higher  plane  and  inspired  the  delegates 
to  go  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  high  ends. 

When  the  general  plan  and  the  details  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  a  committee  on  form  and  style  appointed, 
that  committee  consisted  of  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Connecti- 
cut, third  President  of  Columbia  College,  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
of  the  Class  of  1778,  of  Gouverneur  Morris  of  the  Class  of  1768,  of 
Rufus  King,  afterwards  a  Trustee  and  father  of  Charles  King,  the 
ninth  President  of  Columbia  College.  The  fifth  member  of  the  com- 
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mittee  was  the  distinguished  James  Madison  of  Virginia,  the  out- 
standing graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton 
University.  By  common  consent,  it  was  the  pen  of  Gouverneur 
Morris  which  played  the  largest  part  in  writing  the  precise  language 
of  the  Constitution  in  its  final  form.  Then,  with  ratification  hanging 
in  the  balance,  it  was  Alexander  Hamilton's  remarkable  perform- 
ance at  the  New  York  State  Convention  held  at  Poughkeepsie  which 
converted  an  opposing  majority  to  vote  for  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  It  was  The  Federalist,  coming  from  the  pens  of 
Hamilton  and  Jay  and  Madison,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  Hamilton, 
which  stirred  public  opinion  throughout  the  states  and  converted 
that  opinion  everywhere  to  support  the  new  form  of  government.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  that  Hamilton  and  Morris  were  critical  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution.  So  were  Washington  and 
Franklin.  The  simple  fact  is  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  opin- 
ions of  these  men  as  to  specific  constitutional  provisions,  it  was  the 
inspiration  of  their  leadership  and  their  controlling  influence  which 
played  the  largest  part  in  bringing  the  Constitution  into  existence 
and  in  securing  its  ratification.  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  University 
is  proud  that  its  College  Hall  bears  the  name  of  Hamilton,  that 
John  Jay,  Livingston  and  King  are  honored  by  the  monumental 
buildings  which  bear  their  names,  and  that  Gouverneur  Morris  and 
De  Witt  Clinton  are  remembered  through  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessorships established  in  their  honor! 

In  the  finest  and  highest  sense,  Columbia  University  has  always 
been,  is  now  and  must  always  be  a  school  of  true  patriotism.  This 
does  not  mean,  happily,  narrow-mindedness,  prejudice  against  other 
peoples  or  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
other  forms  of  government;  but  it  does  mean  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  American  democracy  rests, 
and  a  definite  determination  to  adhere  to  those  principles  and  to 
develop  them  with  open  mind  and  liberal  thought  so  that  they  may 
be  used  to  solve  the  newer  problems  which  are  the  outcome  of  a 
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changing,  a  developing  and  a  highly  complex  civilization.  Thou 
shalt  not  Steal  does  not  become  less  imperative  because  there  is 
more  to  steal  than  was  once  the  case.  The  multiplication  table  is 
not  changed  because  it  is  used  to  count  new  and  unfamiliar  things. 
Just  so,  the  principles  of  American  democracy  do  not  change  be- 
cause they  are  called  upon  to  deal  with  novel  and  unexpected  prob- 
lems and  situations. 

The  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment is  that  no  part  of  it  is  sovereign.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
expressly  kept  sovereignty  in  their  own  hands.  What  they  gave  to 
the  instruments  of  the  Federal  government,  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial,  were  definite,  prescribed  and  limited  powers  and  func- 
tions. They  had  no  intention  whatever  of  depositing  sovereignty  in 
a  parliament  or  in  an  executive  or  in  a  court,  however  exalted.  It 
is  this  fundamental  fact  which  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
people  in  other  lands  fully  to  comprehend  the  American  form  of 
government  or  to  understand  some  of  its  workings.  What  recourse 
has  the  citizen  of  Great  Britain  or  of  France  if  he  feels  that  the 
parliament  of  his  country  has  overstepped  its  proper  bounds  and 
has  infringed  upon  his  personal  rights  and  liberties  ?  The  answer 
is,  none  whatever.  The  American  citizen,  however,  is  in  more  for- 
tunate situation.  In  such  case  he  can  appeal  to  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  government  and  raise  the  question  whether  or  not  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  exceeded  its  constitutional  limitations  and  thereby 
infringed  upon  his  individual  rights  and  privileges.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  empowered  by  the  people  to  answer 
this  question,  and  when  necessary  it  has  not  failed  to  do  so.  With 
tens  of  thousands  of  laws  on  the  Federal  statute  book,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  found  it  necessary  in  some  eighty-four 
cases  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  declare  that  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  government  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
its  designated  authority.  That  court  has  no  power  whatever  to  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  any  legislative  act,  upon  its 
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truth  or  its  falsity,  or  upon  its  character,  whether  progressive  or 
reactionary.  With  such  questions  the  court  has  no  possible  concern. 
Its  function  and  its  duty  are  only  to  decide  whether  or  not  in  enact- 
ing a  given  statute  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
has  overstepped  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  If 
the  people  ever  wish  to  alter  those  limitations,  they  have  defined 
the  method  by  which  they  will  do  so. 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  truest  sense  American  democracy  rests 
upon  public  opinion.  If  that  democracy  is  to  be  secure  through  the 
centuries,  then  public  opinion  must  be  educated.  It  must  be  alert,  it 
must  be  open-minded,  it  must  be  fair,  it  must  be  devoted  not  to 
group  or  sectional  interests  but  to  social,  economic  and  political 
liberty  for  all  men,  and  to  making  it  possible  to  provide  security 
through  die  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  for  all  men,  so 
far  as  that  is  humanly  possible. 

It  is  the  proud  privilege  of  Columbia  University,  looking  back 
over  the  century  and  a  half  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  now  the 
oldest  of  all  forms  of  government  existing  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world,  to  rejoice  that  her  sons  had  so  large  a  part  to  play  in 
the  building  of  that  government,  and  to  turn  to  the  task  of  its 
strengthening  and  development  through  future  years  in  the  spirit 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  those  great  personalities  which  have 
long  since  become  a  proud  and  fortunate  part  of  the  history  of  the 
American  people. 

The  development  of  civil,  economic  and  political  liberty  and  of 
the  institutions  built  upon  it,  is  raising  new  questions  of  grave  im- 
portance throughout  the  world.  Superficially,  there  would 
of  Liberty  aPPear  to  De  conflict  of  ambition  and  of  policy,  controversy 
and  even  threatened  military  war  between  a  number  of 
nations.  Behind  and  underneath  these  appearances,  however,  lies 
something  much  deeper  and  of  gravest  importance.  The  institutions 
of  liberty,  operating  at  a  time  and  in  a  world  where  man's  growing 
control  over  the  forces  of  nature  has  created  a  wholly  new  industrial 
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and  economic  environment,  are  brought  face  to  face  with  new  prob- 
lems of  far-reaching  importance,  which  moreover  are  abundant  in 
danger  to  liberty  itself. 

The  industrial  era,  now  about  a  century  old,  has  made  men  in- 
creasingly familiar  with  a  kind  and  amount  of  efficiency  which  they 
had  never  before  known.  The  habit  has  grown  of  measuring  the 
success  or  the  failure,  the  satisfaction  or  the  disappointment,  of 
government  in  terms  of  this  efficiency.  Since  democracy,  even  at  its 
best,  must  lack  something  of  the  efficiency  which  industry  claims  as 
its  own,  it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  the  minds  of  men  toward  such 
changes  in  their  institutional  life  as  shall  attempt  to  bring  about 
in  the  field  of  government  the  type  of  efficiency  which  men  find  in 
industry.  This  leads  straight  to  increasing  regimentation  of  human 
conduct,  whether  individual  or  group,  and  to  the  increasing  dele- 
gation of  executive  authority  to  a  single  administrative  officer  of 
government.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  rise  in  the  twentieth 
century  of  a  type  of  despotism  which  surpasses  in  severity  and  in 
cruelty  the  well-established  despots  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

The  argument  from  industry  has  also  brought  with  it  a  new  and 
violent  attack  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  whole  demo- 
cratic system  through  its  insistence  upon  there  being,  of  necessity, 
a  class  war  in  the  social  and  economic  order.  There  is  and  can  be  no 
such  war  in  a  true  democracy  because  there  are  and  can  be  no  such 
classes,  save  from  a  very  superficial  viewpoint,  unless  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  to  be  abandoned  forever. 
In  a  social,  economic  and  political  organization  where  classes  are 
assumed  to  be  at  war,  every  essential  fact  of  human  life  and  human 
aspiration  is  contradicted.  Instead  of  an  individual  being  looked 
upon  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  unit  and  stimulated  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  order  to  reveal  his  natural  powers  and  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  through  his  control  and  direction  of  those  powers,  the 
individual  is  to  be  looked  upon  simply  as  a  cog  in  a  great  machine. 
Throughout  life  he  stays  where  he  begins.  He  does  only  that  which 
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is  done  by  other  men  in  like  situation.  His  inequalities  are  not  per- 
mitted to  manifest  themselves.  He  must  go  through  life  not  as  a 
human  being,  but  as  a  mechanical  automaton.  He  must  not  work 
longer  than  his  neighbor  nor  must  he  do  more  or  better  work  than 
his  fellow  in  a  given  limited  time.  He  must  conform  to  fixed  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  no  matter  how  these  prevent  him  from  ex- 
pressing himself  and  rising  in  usefulness  and  in  excellence. 

Today  throughout  the  world  the  most  persistent  attacks  on  liberty 
and  on  democracy  are  coming  from  these  two  sources — the  demand 
for  increased  efficiency  and  the  insistence  that  individuals  find  them- 
selves permanently  in  a  given  economic  class  and  are  thereby  auto- 
matically at  war  with  their  fellows  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  other 
and  conflicting  classes. 

Under  such  conditions  can  the  institutions  of  liberty  protect  and 
defend  themselves  successfully  ?  At  the  moment  the  answer  would 
have  to  be  in  the  negative  so  far  as  concerns  some  of  the  oldest  and 
greatest  peoples  in  the  world,  and  it  would  have  to  be  doubtful  as 
concerns  not  a  few  others.  Those  peoples  which  have  been  without 
the  long  discipline  of  liberty-seeking  through  the  centuries,  have 
been  die  first  to  succumb  to  the  rule  of  the  despot.  Those  which,  like 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  the  French,  the  Dutch  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian, have  been  showing  themselves  for  many  generations  com- 
petent to  understand  and  to  achieve  liberty,  are  in  no  wise  fearful  of 
being  overcome  by  despotism  direcdy,  but  they  might  easily  find 
their  foundations  undermined  and  broken  down  by  the  persistent 
propaganda  for  a  class  war. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  in  the  United  States  it  was  only  three  genera- 
tions from  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves.  This  meant  that  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  been  a  manual  laborer  often  rose  to  a  position 
of  high  authority  in  the  economic  and  political  organization  of  the 
nation,  and  that  his  son,  in  turn,  might  find  himself  again  in  the 
situation  of  his  father's  father.  Today,  many  of  the  greatest  business 
enterprises  in  America,  including  the  railways  and  literally  hun- 
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dreds  of  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings  of  every  type,  are 
under  the  management  and  direction  of  those,  still  in  middle  life, 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  began  their  careers  at  the  very  bottom  of 
what  may  be  described  as  the  industrial  ladder.  The  whole  theory  of 
a  class  war  is  immoral  and  offensive  in  high  degree.  It  runs  directly 
counter  to  every  interest  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  it 
endeavors  to  check  demonstrations  of  that  ability  and  capacity 
which  enable  a  man  better  to  express  his  own  personality  and  more 
abundantly  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  world  situation  as  this,  it  is  surelv  imperative 
that  the  universities  in  those  nations  where  democracy  still  rules 
shall  be  untiring  and  emphatic  in  making  plain  to  general  public 
opinion  what  contemporary  conditions  really  are  and  what  they 
mav  involve.  Where  despotism  has  taken  control  not  only  of  public 
administration  but  of  private  life,  the  universities  are  in  a  state  of 
coma.  Some  of  these  institutions  were,  not  long  ago,  the  world's 
leaders  in  almost  every  held  of  philosophy,  of  letters,  of  science 
and  of  the  arts,  but  now  their  mouths  are  closed  save  to  echo  empty 
and  futile  formulas  which,  for  the  ruthless  despot,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  As 
the  number  of  real  universities  in  the  world  diminishes,  the  burden 
of  responsibility  resting  upon  those  that  remain  is  steadily  mul- 
tiplied. Their  task  with  the  generation  that  is  to  come  will  be  simply 
stupendous,  but  they  must  and  will  accomplish  it. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  record  each  and  every  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity's contacts  with  sendee  to  the  governments  of  the  city,  stare 
and  nation.  During-  the  past  two  or  three  years  more 
than  one  hundred  members  of  the  University's  „_d  .CL-U.7^ 
teaching  and  research  staff,  drawn  from  every  one 
of  its  several  faculties,  have  given  to  some  governmental  office  or 
agency  the  full  fruit  of  their  knowledge  and  zeal  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. For  example,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  been  sum- 
moned to  Washington  as  Under-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  putting  at  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government 
his  wide  knowledge  of  problems  of  taxation.  Recently  a  member  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Business,  who  approaches  these  same 
questions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  economist,  has  been  invited 
to  join  in  this  service.  Another  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  has 
been  serving  the  city  of  New  York  as  City  Chamberlain,  and  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  has  now  been  nomi- 
nated to  be  Comptroller  of  the  city  for  the  next  four  years.  Still 
another  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  been  giving  counsel  and 
guidance  in  the  revision  of  state  legislation  relating  to  insurance, 
while  the  Dean  of  that  Faculty  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  important  Commission  on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws 
of  the  state.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Administration 
is  not  only  serving  as  Director  of  the  Regents'  Inquiry  into  the  Char- 
acter and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agement which  recently  reported  to  the  President  a  most  carefully 
drawn  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  die  administrative  work  of 
the  Federal  Government,  which  is  now  before  the  Congress  for 
study  and  action. 

The  whole  University  naturally  takes  the  greatest  pride  in  the 
service  of  these  scholars  and  points  to  that  service  as  new  evidence 
of  its  effective  part  in  the  life  of  the  American  people. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  public  service  is  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  the  New  York  City  Charter  Revision  Commission,  ap- 
pointed on  January  12,  1935,  whose  draft  of  a  charter  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  at  the  polls  in  November,  1936,  and  is  to  go 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1938.  Two  of  the  Charter  Revision 
Commission's  nine  members  were  Professor  Joseph  D.  McGoldrick 
of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  and  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  form- 
erly a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  now  a  Trustee  of  the 
University.  The  counsel  to  the  Commission,  whose  services  have 
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been  properly  described  as  invaluable,  was  Professor  Joseph  P. 
Chamberlain  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law. 

It  is  to  Professor  Chamberlain  that  the  University  is  indebted  for 
the  legislative  drafting  service  to  which  has  been  given  the  official 
title  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund,  first  established 
in  191 1  for  an  experimental  period  of  five  years.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  this  legislative  drafting  service  was  to  study  the  methods 
and  processes  of  legislation;  to  encourage  the  formation  of  legisla- 
tive counsel  bureaus  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures;  to  train  stu- 
dents in  the  interpretation  and  drafting  of  legislation;  and  to  give 
aid  to  individual  members  of  the  legislatures  and  to  private  organi- 
zations interested  in  legislative  work.  This  undertaking  was  de- 
signed to  help  fill  the  need  for  more  carefully  prepared  legislation, 
both  in  respect  to  the  preliminary  study  of  the  conditions,  legal  and 
economic,  which  it  might  be  desired  to  remedy,  and  in  regard  to 
the  more  careful  drafting  of  the  law  to  secure  precision,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  constitutional  objections  or  undue  interference  with  estab- 
lished legal  or  economic  conditions.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year 
experimental  period,  the  legislative  drafting  service  had  so  well 
proved  its  importance  that  it  was  put  upon  a  permanent  foundation 
as  a  part  of  the  University's  work.  In  order  to  give  the  study  of 
legislation  a  more  definite  place  in  the  curriculum,  a  Professorship 
of  Legislation  was  created,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

To  this  pioneering  effort  may  be  attributed  the  establishment  in 
1919  of  the  offices  of  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  For  several  years  before 
these  offices  were  established,  members  of  the  Columbia  University 
staff  had  spent  considerable  periods  at  Washington  each  year  as 
voluntary  and  unofficial  assistants  to  committees  of  the  Congress. 
When  these  offices  were  created,  Middleton  Beaman  and  Thomas 
I.  Parkinson,  both  of  whom  had  been  associated  with  the  work  at 
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Columbia  University  from  its  beginning,  were  designated  as  leg- 
islative counsel  for  the  House  and  the  Senate,  respectively.  Mr. 
Beaman  has  continued  to  be  counsel  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. With  one  exception  and  for  a  short  time,  the  men  who  have 
served  as  legislative  counsel  to  the  Senate  have  all  been  associated 
with  Columbia  University  and  received  their  training  here. 

The  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  has  rendered  innumer- 
able services  to  governmental  agencies,  federal,  state  and  municipal, 
as  well  as  to  private  organizations  interested  in  promoting  a  legisla- 
tive program.  These  services  have  included  investigations  prior  to 
the  formulation  of  a  legislative  program,  the  preparation  of  bills 
and  accompanying  reports  to  carry  such  programs  into  effect,  and, 
in  several  instances,  participation  in  litigation  to  establish  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statutes  adopted.  Some  specific  examples  of  this  service 
are  the  preparation  of  the  Index  Digest  of  State  Constitutions  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York  held  in  1915;  the  revision  and  codification  of  the  New  York 
labor  law;  the  drafting  of  standard  bills  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion acts  and  of  bills  to  provide  for  state  conventions  to  pass  on  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments,  particularly  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Twenty-first  Amendment. 

The  whole  story,  however,  cannot  be  told  through  any  enumera- 
tion of  specific  services.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  most  important 
achievement  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  is  in  the 
realm  of  the  imponderable.  Under  its  influence  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  legislatures  have  been  coming  more  adequately  to  recognize 
the  need  for  care  in  the  preparation  of  legislation.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  draftsmanship  is  something  apart  from  mere 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

In  England  for  many  years  all  government  bills  presented  to 
Parliament  have  been  drafted  by  the  succession  of  highly  competent 
experts  who  have  occupied  the  office  of  parliamentary  counsel  to 
the  Treasury.  Two  years  after  the  establishment  at  Columbia  of  the 
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Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund,  Sir  Courtney  Ilbert,  Perma- 
nent Clerk  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  who  had  himself 
previously  been  a  distinguished  parliamentary  counsel,  was  called 
to  deliver  at  Columbia  the  Carpentier  lectures  on  "The  Mechanics 
of  Law-making."  In  those  lectures,  based  on  English  experience, 
he  charted  the  road  which  Professor  Chamberlain  and  his  associates 
have  followed  in  the  United  States.  Even  in  England,  however,  the 
end  of  this  road  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
London  Spectator  complained  of  legislative  draftsmen  as  "sticking 
to  an  antiquated  verbiage  which  is  neither  clear  nor  precise,  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  the  complexities  of  modern  legis- 
lation. It  is  necessary,"  said  the  writer,  "to  hunt  for  the  verb  through 
vast  shambling  sentences  as  in  bad  German  prose,"  and  the  Spec- 
tator asked:  "  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  clear  sentences  should  be 
considered  improper  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?"  In  the  United  States, 
like  complaints  are  constantly  heard.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  conditions  which  existed  twenty-five  years 
ago.  For  this  improvement,  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  a 
great  debt  to  Professor  Chamberlain  and  his  associates  who  have 
marked  out  a  most  important  field  of  public  service  and  have 
achieved  in  that  field  very  exceptional  results. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  University  of  Paris 
was  distinguished  from  all  other  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
by  its  prominence  in  political  affairs.  It  was  the  case,  however,  that 
the  learned  doctors  of  Paris  were  often  more  interested  in  the 
struggle  of  factions  and  groups  than  in  the  principles  at  stake  or 
even  in  the  general  public  interests  to  be  served.  We  are  told  that 
the  university  acted  as  if  it  were  an  important  organ  of  the  state, 
rather  than  a  school  of  learning.1  It  is  precisely  this  relationship  to 
public  service  which  it  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  university  in 
a  modern  democracy  to  avoid.  It  should,  and  indeed  must,  serve 

1  Charles  Gross,  "The  Political  Influence  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages."  American 
Historical  Review,  April,  1900,  pp.  440-45. 
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as  a  peacemaker  not  only  for  its  own  country  but  for  the  civilized 
world.  It  not  only  should,  but  must,  endeavor,  without  partisanship, 
to  put  the  results  of  its  learning  and  its  wisdom  at  die  service  of  the 
politically  organized  state. 

With  the  Medical  Center,  established  in  cooperation  with  the 

Presbyterian  Hospital,  on  the  highest  plane  of  excellence,  whether 

for  instruction,  for  research  or  for  medical  and  surgical 

A  Law  Center  .  ....  .        r  T  _,  r , .. 

for  Columbia  service> me  time  1S  npe  t0  plan  f  or  a  Law  Center  or  like 
excellence  and  distinction.  Some  six  years  ago  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  Professor  Young  B.  Smith,  offered  a  care- 
fully thought-out  plan  for  the  development  and  organization  of 
such  a  Law  Center.  He  proposed  to  develop  the  work  of  this  Center 
about  three  main  divisions,  one  for  professional  training  in  the 
practice  of  law,  one  for  research  in  law  and  one  for  public  service. 
To  make  such  a  Law  Center  possible  and  to  serve  its  purpose  as 
does  the  Medical  Center,  would  require  in  round  numbers  a  fund 
of  $8,000,000,  one-half  of  which  would  be  needed  for  buildings 
and  equipment  and  one-half  for  an  endowment  fund  to  enable  the 
Law  Center  to  carry  on  its  work  without  check  or  embarrassment. 

A  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1931,  will  make  plain  how 
thoroughly  he  had  studied  the  questions  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Law  Center  and  how  carefully  he  was  planning  for  the 
future.  With  the  growth  of  the  School  of  Law  and  the  steadily  in- 
creasing size  of  its  library,  the  physical  limitations  of  Kent  Hall 
offer  a  serious  problem.  When  that  building  was  erected  in  1910,  the 
law  library  consisted  of  56,427  volumes.  It  has  now  grown  to  207,166 
volumes.  The  number  of  teaching  and  research  officers  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  Kent  Hall  has  more  than  doubled.  In  addition,  the 
needs  for  the  proper  study  and  teaching  of  the  law  and  for  the 
carrying  forward  of  legal  research  have  grown  greatly. 

One  measure  and  indication  of  the  influence  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  upon  legal  study  throughout  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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fact  which  the  Dean  points  out  in  his  Annual  Report,  that  more 
than  a  score  of  case  books  written  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  are  now  being  used  by  law  schools  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  at  this  time  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  law 
schools  are  using  one  or  more  such  textbooks  which  have  been 
published  during  the  past  ten  years.  This  means  that  the  method 
of  approach  to  the  study  of  law  which  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  made 
its  own,  is  being  widely  accepted  by  other  law  schools.  A  reading 
of  the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  will  clearly  indi- 
cate the  extent,  the  variety  and  the  importance  of  the  research  work 
being  carried  on  by  members  of  that  Faculty. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  abundant  criticism  of  the  conduct  and 
standards  of  many  members  of  the  Bar.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the 
more  important  that  Columbia  University,  following  the  traditions 
of  Kent  and  Dwight  and  the  younger  men  who  have  succeeded 
them,  shall  be  put  in  position  to  do  for  law  what  generous  bene- 
faction has  made  it  possible  to  do  for  medicine.  What  more  inviting 
appeal  can  be  made  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  rendering 
great  public  service  with  some  portion  of  their  fortunes  than  to 
select  as  chief  objective,  to  make  possible  on  Morningside  Heights 
the  development  of  a  Law  Center  which,  for  generations  to  come, 
shall  train  the  highest  type  of  lawyer,  of  legal  student,  of  research 
worker  in  the  field  of  law,  and  of  public  servant,  fully  equipped  by 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  law  and  of  government  not  only  in 
this  land,  but  in  those  other  lands  which  are  on  the  front  line  of  the 
world's  intellectual  progress. 

The  greatly  changed  conditions  affecting  the  academic  position 
and  influence  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  several  earlier  Annual  Reports,  now     m        .     „,    . 

L  The  Ancient  Classics 

require  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  rather 
than  to  dwell  upon  the  accomplishments  of  years  that  are  past.  Not 
only  has  the  long-continuing  dominance  of  the  ancient  classics  in 
the  field  of  higher  education  been  destroyed,  but  the  study  of  the 
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languages,  the  literatures,  the  philosophies  and  the  institutions  of 
ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome  is  being  for  the  most  part  wholly 
neglected.  The  results  are  deplorable.  The  neglect  of  this  field  of 
study  means  that  a  generation  is  growing  up  without  any  compre- 
hension of  the  origins  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Western  world 
or  of  its  highest  standards  of  accomplishment  in  the  fields  of  philos- 
ophy, of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts.  The  pressure  upon  time  and 
attention  of  subjects  which  appear  more  closely  related  to  the  events 
and  the  problems  of  the  moment  has  completely  displaced  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  return 
to  anything  like  the  important  position  in  the  work  of  liberal  educa- 
tion which  they  occupied  so  long  and  with  such  remarkable  results. 

Because  of  these  facts  it  is  all  the  more  important  diat  as  the 
older  scholars  in  the  field  of  classics  pass  out  of  the  University's 
service,  search  be  made  for  younger  men  who  are  not  only  sound 
in  classical  scholarship  but  who  have  the  personality,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  zeal  to  make  those  subjects  of  obvious  and  vital  interest 
to  the  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow.  This  can  be  done  if  under- 
taken in  the  right  spirit  by  personalities  who  realize  their  respon- 
sibility and  their  opportunity.  While  hereafter  classical  teaching 
will  reach  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  student  body — and  that  frac- 
tion poorly  prepared,  judged  by  standards  which  formerly  existed — 
it  can  be  made  abundant  in  instruction  and  in  stimulus  if  under- 
taken in  the  right  spirit.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics  is  not  a  closed  subject.  Archaeological  excava- 
tions now  actively  going  forward  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  of  Africa 
and  of  Europe,  are  constantly  discovering  new  material  to  throw 
light  on  matters  affecting  ancient  religion,  ancient  law  and  the 
beginnings  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  insistently  pointed  out  that  the  contribution 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  to  modern  civilization  was  not  made 
once  and  for  all.  It  is  a  continuing  influence  and  one  constantly 
manifesting  itself  in  new  and  unexpected  ways.  Their  languages 
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are  not  dead.  That  splendid  term,  the  humanities,  is  always  and 
everywhere  to  be  emphasized,  for  it  is  the  humanities  which  had 
their  beginnings  in  those  ancient  civilizations  and  which  have  been 
inspired  and  guided  by  them  from  those  days  to  this.  The  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  not  limited  by  time  or  place.  What 
Plato  saw  and  what  Aristotle  taught,  what  Caesar  and  Cicero  and 
Livy  and  Tacitus  wrote,  was  done  for  all  time. 

The  question  of  the  moment  is,  where  and  how  to  stimulate  com- 
petent younger  scholars  to  become  masters  of  some  portion  of  this 
great  field  and  to  present  it  with  inviting  power  and  clearness  to 
the  youth  of  today.  The  quickest  way  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  ancient  civilization  is  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  not  ancient  but 
everlasting.  That  word,  ancient,  means  only  a  beginning  and  not  a 
completed  circle  in  the  geometry  of  the  history  of  civilization. 

The  task  of  Columbia  University  at  the  moment  is,  in  cooperation 
with  its  sister  universities  in  this  and  other  lands,  to  seek  out,  to 
train  and  to  inspire  a  new  company  of  younger  scholars  who  will 
understand  both  the  beauty  and  the  everlasting  value  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  ancient  world,  and  interpret  those  accomplish- 
ments with  convincing  power  in  terms  of  the  intellectual  life  and 
the  moral  outlook  of  today.  If  this  be  done,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
classics  will  not  die. 

As  a  rule,  the  work  of  the  non-professional  university  faculties  is 
cast  in  terms  which  meet  only  or  chiefly  the  needs  of  those  students 
who  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  It  is  of  increasing 
importance  that  these  faculties  should  make  provision  for       GeneraI 

1  1   r  •  Graduate 

a  type  of  student,  well  prepared  for  university  work  and  studies 
well  able  to  profit  by  it,  who,  however,  has  no  desire  to 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  technical  requirements  imposed  upon  those 
who  wish  to  gain  the  degree  of  Master  or  Doctor.  With  the  mul- 
tiplication of  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  steadily 
increasing  growth  of  their  several  constituencies,  there  began  some 
years  ago  a  steady  flow  of  those  college  graduates  to  the  universities 
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whose  main  object  was  the  search  for  learning  and  intellectual  en- 
richment without,  of  necessity,  becoming  candidates  for  a  higher 
degree. 

The  German  and  the  French  universities,  when  at  the  height  of 
dieir  fame  and  dieir  influence,  had  many  such  students  on  their 
rolls.  With  the  needs  of  these  students  in  mind,  courses  of  lectures, 
conferences  and  seminars  were  constantly  arranged  to  give  them 
the  instruction  and  the  stimulus  which  they  were  seeking.  Not  a  few 
of  the  most  admirable  of  these  lecture  courses  were,  in  effect,  surveys 
and  interpretations  of  various  aspects  or  periods  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  A  Helmholtz  would  tell  the  story  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  physical  science  in  language  which  an  educated  person,  not 
deeply  schooled  in  physics,  could  understand  and  appreciate.  A 
Du  Bois-Reymond  would  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
experimental  sciences  and  interpret  their  findings  and  results  in 
terms  of  general  knowledge.  A  Renan  would  offer  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  modern  thought  with  a  charm  and  an  eloquence  which 
fascinated  his  hearers  and  which  they  remembered  through  life. 
A  Taine  would  give  a  never-to-be-forgotten  series  of  criticisms  and 
interpretations  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts.  These  noteworthy  ex- 
amples should  be  followed  at  Columbia  University  in  this  dav  and 
generation. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  old  ideal  of  a  liberal  education  is 
never  completely  achieved.  The  attainment  of  the  Bachelor's  degree 
with  highest  honors  marks  only  a  beginning.  There  is  much  that 
must  follow,  and  fortunate  is  he  for  whom  this  will  continue 
through  life.  The  university  will  multiply  its  influence  and  increase 
its  authority  by  making  careful  and  well-planned  provision  for 
ambitious  and  earnest  students,  already  graduated  from  a  college 
of  good  standing,  who  wish  to  pursue  university  studies  for  a  year 
or  more  with  no  purpose  other  than  the  excellent  one  of  improving, 
widening  and  deepening  their  knowledge. 
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The  Report  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  for  the  year  1936-37 
deserves  careful  reading  and  reflection.  In  diat  Report  the  Dean 
makes  it  clear  that  marked  and  definite  progress  has 
been  made  in  rebuilding  an  undergraduate  program  columbkColTege 
of  study  with  liberal  education  as  its  aim,  to  take  the 
place  of  that  old  and  definitely  prescribed  program  which  began 
to  go  to  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  new  conditions  sixty  years  ago. 
Since  the  disappearance  of  the  old  and  fully  prescribed  undergradu- 
ate program  of  study,  experiments  of  every  conceivable  kind  have 
been  carried  on  in  different  American  colleges  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing some  substitute  for  that  old-fashioned  program  which  would 
do,  under  modern  and  wholly  changed  conditions,  what  it  did  for 
students  two  generations  earlier. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  last  quarter-century  of  study  and  experience, 
the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  has  now  worked  out  an  under- 
graduate program  which,  it  is  believed,  admirably  meets  the  needs 
of  this  day  and  generation.  A  way  has  been  found  to  combine  gen- 
eral knowledge  and  all  which  that  means,  with  specialized  study 
and  all  which  that  involves.  The  three  wisely  planned  and  inspiring 
courses  in  contemporary  civilization,  in  the  humanities  and  in  sci- 
ence make  it  possible  for  the  undergraduate  of  today  to  gain  a  real 
insight  into  the  elements  of  a  liberal  education  and  a  genuine  under- 
standing of  the  foundations  upon  which  that  education  rests,  with- 
out being  called  upon  to  undertake  any  highly  specialized  study  of 
either  the  humanities  or  the  natural  and  experimental  sciences.  The 
planning  and  administration  of  these  three  courses  represent  a  tri- 
umph of  reasonableness  and  wisdom  in  offering  answer  to  the  most 
searching  question  which  the  American  college  can  be  called  upon 
to  answer,  namely,  what  can  be  done  in  these  days  of  infinitely 
multiplied  and  varied  knowledge  to  offer  to  youth  a  genuine  and 
convincing  explanation  of  what  it  is  all  about  ? 
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The  work  of  what  is  now  Teachers  College  was  begun  during  the 

winter  of  1886-87.  Its  first  half -century  has  now  been  completed. 

While  this  statement  is  true  in  fact,  it  differs  from 

Teachers  College        ,        r  111  1   r         1  1  1        r 

1 887-1937  tne  i°rmal  legal  record  tor  the  reason  that  the  first 

provisional  charter  granted  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  New  York  College  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  bore  the  date  of  January  12,  1889.  The 
difference  of  two  years  between  the  actual  and  the  formal  beginning 
of  the  work  of  what  is  now  Teachers  College  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
before  a  charter  could  be  granted,  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000 
had  to  be  provided.  It  required  two  years  to  secure  the  gifts  necessary 
to  accomplish  diis  end. 

The  real  origin  of  Teachers  College  and  its  inspiration  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Reports  of  President  Barnard  made  to  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  College  for  the  years  188 1  and  1882.1  The  discussions  in 
those  Reports  of  education  as  a  science,  of  the  need  for  the  careful 
and  scientific  study  of  education  as  well  as  for  thoroughly  trained, 
well-informed  and  well-disciplined  teachers,  have  long  since  be- 
come classic;  but  President  Barnard  was  then  blazing  a  new  path. 
He  proposed  to  establish  in  Columbia  College  a  Department  of  the 
History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education.  He  outlined  in  detail 
the  scope  and  the  work  of  such  a  department.  He  sketched  an  ideal 
school  of  elementary  training  and  brought  the  whole  power  of  his 
scholarship  and  his  years  of  reflective  study  to  bear  upon  the  presen- 
tation and  interpretation  of  the  subject  that  was  so  dear  to  his  heart. 
At  the  time,  these  recommendations  of  President  Barnard  were 
heard  without  enthusiasm  and  with  considerable  skepticism  by  the 
Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College. 

It  so  happened,  however,  almost  by  accident,  that  one  who  had 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  President  Barnard's  arguments  was 
invited  in  the  autumn  of  1886  to  become  President  of  the  Industrial 

1  Cf.  The  Rise  of  a  University,  Vol.  I ;  edited  by  William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College 
(New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1937),  pp.  289-329. 
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Education  Association  in  New  York  City.  That  association  had  had 
a  short  but  significant  history.  It  was  the  outgrowth  in  1884  of  an 
earlier  and  most  interesting  group  known  as  the  Kitchen  Garden 
Association,  incorporated  in  April,  1880,  by  eleven  young  women 
who  had  determined  to  promote  the  study  of  the  domestic  industrial 
arts,  particularly  among  the  working  classes,  and  to  give  to  their 
children  and  to  such  others  as  might  be  found  practicable,  free  in- 
struction in  the  household  arts.  This  group  was  guided  by  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  Miss  Emily  Huntington,  who  devised  the 
system  of  organization  and  instruction  which  was  followed.  So 
successful  was  this  undertaking  and  so  wide  the  recognition  of  its 
usefulness,  that  in  1884  it  was  made  the  basis  of  a  new  organization 
of  wider  scope  known  as  the  Industrial  Education  Association  into 
which  it  was  then  absorbed. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  association  was  to  promote  special  train- 
ing in  any  of  the  industries  which  affect  the  house  and  the  home,  and 
which  would  enable  those  receiving  it  to  become  self-supporting;  to 
prepare  and  to  publish  literature  on  this  subject;  to  study  methods 
by  which  domestic  and  industrial  training  might  be  introduced  into 
existing  schools;  and  to  train  teachers  who  would  be  able  and  ready 
to  take  up  this  work.  The  women  who  were  interested  in  this  move- 
ment were  true  philanthropists,  eager  for  a  practical  and  highly 
useful  type  of  public  service.  Their  work  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  A  house  at  54  East  1  ith  Street  was  rented  as  its  headquarters 
and,  with  a  view  to  rousing  public  opinion  generally,  public  meet- 
ings were  held  and  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work  were  given.  President 
Oilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Association  and  aided  it  with  his  counsel.  General  Alexander  S. 
Webb,  then  President  of  the  City  College,  was  the  first  President  of 
the  Industrial  Education  Association,  which  had  added  to  its  mem- 
bership and  board  of  control  a  number  of  men  of  high  standing  and 
great  usefulness  in  the  community. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1886-87  tnat  General  Webb  retired  from 
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the  presidency,  and  one  who  had  been  inspired  by  the  arguments  of 
President  Barnard's  Reports  was  invited  to  become  his  successor. 
This  invitation  was  accepted  upon  condition  that  the  work  of  the 
Industrial  Education  Association  should  be  so  changed  and  broad- 
ened as  to  make  it  really  representative  of  President  Barnard's  ideals, 
the  whole  movement  itself  to  be  converted  from  a  philanthropic 
enterprise  into  one  for  educational  advancement  and  reform.  A 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  was  organized  and  its  work 
started.  The  excellent  building,  No.  9  University  Place,  which  had 
just  been  vacated  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  rented 
to  be  the  home  of  the  new  college.  This  building  was  known  affec- 
tionately for  more  than  a  decade  by  teachers  and  students  alike  as 
"Number  Nine."  In  the  program  of  study  of  the  College,  manual 
and  industrial  training  were  emphasized.  A  model  school  named  for 
Horace  Mann  was  opened  and  special  classes  for  teachers  were 
organized,  some  of  which  were  held  at  late  afternoon  and  evening 
hours  and  during  the  summer  school  vacation.  So  it  was  that  by  the 
grafting,  so  to  speak,  of  President  Barnard's  educational  ideals  upon 
a  philanthropic  enterprise  of  outstanding  importance,  the  New 
York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  came  into  existence, 
secured  the  funds  necessary  for  its  support  and  growth  and  was 
able  to  procure  the  provisional  charter  of  1889.  This  was  followed 
by  the  permanent  charter  of  1892,  when  the  name  of  Teachers 
College  was  given  to  the  institution. 

When  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  purchased  the  present 
site  on  Morningside  Heights,  ground  immediately  adjoining  was 
purchased  for  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers 
in  order  that  what  was  soon  to  be  known  as  Teachers  College  might 
get  the  largest  possible  benefit  from  association  with  the  work  of  the 
University. 

On  January  27,  1892,  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  College  proposed 
that  their  corporation  be  merged  with  that  of  Columbia  University 
from  and  after  July  1,  1897,  when  the  University  was  to  move  to  its 
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new  site.  This  proposal,  however,  was  made  too  soon  to  be  favorably 
acted  upon  without  damage  to  the  new  institution.  University  opin- 
ion was  by  no  means  yet  convinced  of  the  value  or  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  and  it  was  quite  plain  to  the  friends  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege within  the  University  organization  that  to  incorporate  it  in  the 
University  at  that  time  might  well  be  to  check  its  growth  and  to 
limit  its  importance.  Therefore,  on  the  advice  of  those  who  were 
most  concerned  for  the  future  of  Teachers  College,  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  rejected  this  proposal.  Subsequently,  when  Univer- 
sity opinion  had  sufficiently  changed,  the  agreement  of  March,  1898 
was  adopted,  by  the  terms  of  which  Teachers  College  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  educational  system  of  Columbia  University  as  a  finan- 
cially independent  and  self-governing  unit,  in  accordance  with  the 
federal  principle  upon  which  the  University's  educational  system 
has  since  been  steadily  developed. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege by  charter  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in  1939.  It  is  becom- 
ing that  in  1937  record  should  be  made  of  the  very  interesting  and 
important  happenings  of  the  years  before  the  provisional  charter 
was  granted  by  the  Regents. 

As  was  stated  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  it  is  the  practice  of 
Columbia  University  to  send  formal  greeting  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  they  offer 

r  .  .  ,  .  .  Gottingen's 

invitation  from  time  to  time  to  be  represented  at  the  200th 

celebration  of  various  anniversaries  in  their  history.  Anniversary 
During  the  past  academic  year  such  an  invitation  was 
received  from  the  University  of  Gottingen  with  which  Columbia 
University  has  interesting  historic  associations.  The  same  monarch 
who,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  granted  the  charter  which  brought  the 
University  of  Gottingen  into  existence  in  1737,  as  King  of  England 
authorized  the  royal  charter  by  the  terms  of  which  King's  College 
in  the  Province  of  New  York  was  founded  on  October  31, 1754.  On 
behalf  of  Columbia  University  a  formal  letter  of  greeting,  written 
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in  Latin  by  Professor  Nelson  Glenn  McCrea,  was  accompanied  by 
the  statement  printed  herewith,  which  statement  seemed  to  be 
called  for  by  reason  of  existing  conditions. 

No  personal  representative  of  the  University  was  sent. 

The  formal  letter  of  greeting  read  as  follows: 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

TO  THE 

GEORG-AUGUST  UNIVERSITY  IN  GOTTINGEN 

SENDS  MOST  CORDIAL  GREETINGS 

With  pleasure  and  gratitude  we  salute  you,  famous  and  hospitable  home  of 
many-sided  learning,  where  for  two  hundred  years  to  the  great  advantage  of 
all  nations  there  have  flourished  those  liberal  arts  and  sciences  which,  while 
they  singly  deal  with  separate  branches  of  knowledge,  yet  are  so  marvelously 
interrelated  that  in  them  is  contained  the  common  and,  in  reality,  indivisible 
building-material  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race. 
We  indeed,  who  in  agreement  with  Cicero  hold  it  to  be  certain  that  "nothing 
is  more  splendid  nor  more  widely  influential  than  the  solidarity  of  mankind, 
a  partnership,  as  it  were,  in  the  sharing  of  mutual  benefits,"  are  not  only  linked 
to  you  by  the  same  ardor  in  the  search  for  the  objective  truth,  however  difficult 
to  find,  that  animated  your  scholars.  There  have  been  from  the  beginning 
other  ties  of  kinship  and  friendly  feeling.  We  recall  that  both  Universities 
entered  upon  their  glorious  career  of  free  investigation  and  fearless  teaching 
and  publication  upon  the  basis  of  separate  charters  from  the  same  royal  hand. 
In  imagination  we  see  the  forms  of  many,  many  Americans,  Bancroft,  Cogs- 
well, Barton,  Everett,  Longfellow,  Modey,  Burgess,  Root,  Morgan,  Smyth, 
Royce,  Schurman,  Houghton,  and  other  seekers  after  a  profounder  under- 
standing of  the  world,  who  were  made  welcome  in  your  halls  and  inspired 
by  your  distinguished  scholars  with  an  ampler  and  surer  hope  of  gaining  in 
the  end  an  insight  into  the  changeless  objective  truth.  Of  those  scholars  of 
your  University  who  thus  prized  beyond  all  else  in  life  the  untrammeled 
search  for  the  ultimate  truth,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  adequate  terms  of 
praise.  For  who  can  jusdy  estimate  the  service  to  the  life  of  the  whole  world 
rendered  (to  mention  a  few  names  only  out  of  many)  by  Herbart,  the  brothers 
Grimm,  Lotze,  Gauss,  Dahlmann,  Ewald,  Gervinus,  Benfey,  Wellhausen? 
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Who  can  ever  forget  the  illustrious  Seven  who  in  defence  of  the  right  to  teach 
without  restraint  dared  and  suffered  the  uttermost? 

With  justice  may  you  be  proud  of  the  two  centuries  that  have  passed;  and 
we  can  wish  for  you  nothing  finer  for  the  future  than  that  your  scholars  may 
again,  as  in  times  gone  by,  be  free  to  use  at  their  own  personal  discretion  the 
same  high-mindedness,  the  same  acute  intelligence,  in  the  endeavor  to  discern 
the  countenance  of  that  Truth,  which,  though  one  and  the  same  for  all  men, 
yet  so  speaks  as  to  be  able,  though  at  times  austerely,  to  minister  to  each  man 
according  to  his  highest  interests. 

The  accompanying  statement  was  in  these  words: 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

President's  Room 

May  4>  x937 
To  the  Rector  and  Faculties 

OF  THE  GEORG-AUGUST  UNIVERSITY  OF  GoTTINGEN: 

On  behalf  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  was 
founded  as  King's  College  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  by  royal  charter 
from  that  monarch  who,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  had  brought  the  University 
of  Gottingen  into  existence  a  few  years  earlier,  there  is  sent  herewith  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  its  Two  Hun- 
dredth Anniversary,  a  formal  Letter  of  Greeting. 

We  wish  to  mark  our  appreciation  and  admiration  for  that  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship and  culture,  that  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  that  absence  of  race 
and  religious  prejudice  and  persecution,  which  gave  to  the  old  Germany  its 
leadership  for  generations  in  philosophy,  in  letters,  in  science,  in  the  fine  arts, 
in  music  and  in  industry,  and  which  brought  to  the  German  people  world- 
wide and  grateful  recognition  and  world-wide  leadership.  May  that  which  we 
now  celebrate  and  salute  quickly  return  to  help  steady  this  rocking  world! 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

President  of  Columbia  University 
in  the  City  of  New  Yor\ 
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The  last  Annual  Report  pointed  out  the  importance  of  finding 

ways  and  means  to  establish  in  the  very  near  future  a  sound  and 

generous  system  of  retiring  allowances  for  those 

The  Non-academic  ,  r     ,  .  .  _.       - 

Staff  members  or  the  university  staff  who  are  not  en- 

gaged in  academic  work.  During  the  year  careful 
study  has  been  given  to  the  administrative  and  financial  problems 
involved  in  making  certain  that  the  non-academic  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  properly  cared  for  in  regard  to  compensation  and  condi- 
tions of  work,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  security  in  case  of  illness  or 
dependent  old  age.  There  is  every  reason  why  the  University  should 
aim  to  do  for  its  non-academic  staff  precisely  what  it  does  for  the 
members  of  its  faculties  and  their  academic  associates.  As  to  these, 
the  question  is  never  asked :  for  how  small  a  salary  can  an  academic 
teacher  be  had,  but  rather  how  large  a  salary,  consonant  with  the 
work  to  be  done,  can  the  University  find  funds  to  pay  ? 

Because  of  the  happenings  of  the  past  quarter-century,  including 
particularly  the  provision  made  by  Mr.  Carnegie  when  he  endowed 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and 
later  through  the  organization  and  rapid  development  of  the 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  the  academic  career 
has  been  given  a  security  which  heretofore  it  rarely  possessed.  It 
remains  to  do  something  of  the  same  kind  for  the  non-academic 
University  staff. 

A  sound  and  wise  policy  in  regard  to  the  non-academic  staff 
should  endeavor  to  establish  these  principles : 

i.  In  the  selection  of  its  members  greatest  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  personality,  character  and  intelligence  and  upon  the  record 
already  made  either  in  school  or  in  service  elsewhere,  or  both. 

2.  A  scale  of  compensation  should  be  established  which  would  be 
not  only  fair  but  generous  and  which  would  increase  with  years  of 
helpful  service.  This  scale  should  not  be  the  lowest  possible,  but 
rather  one  that  would  mark  the  University's  intention  to  care  for 
its  servants  to  the  best  of  its  capacity. 
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3.  Members  of  the  non-academic  staff,  after  a  period  of  probation, 
may  well  be  appointed,  as  are  members  of  the  academic  staff,  for 
one  year,  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  on  an  annual  basis,  payable  either  monthly  or  semi- 
monthly as  may  be  found  convenient.  After  a  short  period  of  pro- 
bationary service,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  stated  vacation 
period  on  full  pay,  as  well  as  for  an  allowance  in  case  of  illness,  disa- 
bility or  old  age,  together  with  medical  care  without  cost  while 
in  the  University's  service.  It  is  important  to  build  up  among  the 
members  of  the  non-academic  staff  the  same  feeling  of  Univer- 
sity membership  and  University  loyalty  which  so  distinctly  marks 
the  members  of  the  academic  staff. 

4.  Provision  for  a  becoming  uniform  which  would  mark  the 
wearer's  relation  to  the  University  and  upon  the  sleeve  of  which 
might  be  put,  as  is  already  done  with  some  of  our  guards,  a  mark 
after  each  five  years  of  service.  The  University  is  fortunate  in  having 
had  through  many  years  the  devoted  service  of  men  and  women  on 
the  non-academic  staff  who  have  taken  as  much  pride  in  their 
University  association  as  any  administrative  officer  or  faculty  mem- 
ber could  possibly  do. 

These  important  ends  cannot  be  achieved  without  greatly  increas- 
ing the  University's  expenditures  for  annual  maintenance,  and  such 
increase  is  not  possible  without  the  provision  of  new  capital  funds. 
The  most  costly  part  of  such  a  program  as  is  here  outlined  would  be 
that  dealing  with  retirement  allowances  for  non-academic  Univer- 
sity servants.  Following  the  presentation  of  this  question  in  the  last 
Annual  Report,  the  Trustees  on  November  2,  1936  appointed  a 
Committee  to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  That  Committee 
has  found  that  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  the  proposed  re- 
tiring allowance  plan  is  something  more  than  1,200  and  that  their 
salaries  amount  approximately  to  $1,850,000  per  annum.  It  would 
appear  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is  that  offered  by  the  Teachers 
Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  if  the  University  can  be  put  in 
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position  to  accept  it.  Under  this  plan  the  University  would  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  payroll  of  the  persons  affected, 
and  each  University  servant  pays  a  like  amount.  When  these  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  University  and  by  the  University  servant,  4 
per  cent  of  the  total  payment  is  deducted  to  meet  the  cost  of  expenses 
of  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association,  while  the  other 
96  per  cent  is  accumulated  in  a  fund  to  the  credit  of  the  University 
servants,  interest  thereon  being  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  com- 
pounded annually.  The  amount  which  any  individual  servant  of 
the  University  could  receive  as  an  annuity  is  what  the  sum  of  these 
payments  and  the  interest  thereon  would  purchase. 

This  plan  would  provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  compulsory 
saving  on  the  part  of  the  University  servants  and  would  be  made 
attractive  to  them  by  the  fact  that  the  University  itself  would  make 
a  like  contribution.  Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  annual  cost  to  the  University  would  be  approximately  $70,000. 
Any  satisfactory  plan  must,  in  addition,  make  provision  for  those 
University  servants  who  have  already  reached  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  At  the  present  time  there  are  some  twenty-five  of  these  em- 
ployees who  receive  an  aggregate  salary  of  about  $35,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  amount  required  to  pension  these  servants 
is  about  $7,500.  This  expenditure,  of  course,  would  cease  with  death. 
This  obligation  might  be  assumed  by  the  University  or  provided  by 
the  purchase  of  annuities.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  these  annui- 
ties could  be  purchased  for  about  $70,000. 

It  would  still  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  those  who  are 
over  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  under  seventy.  The  amount  of 
salary  which  they  would  receive  from  the  date  that  such  a  plan 
would  go  into  effect  until  their  retirement,  would  be  too  small  to 
provide  an  adequate  annuity.  Therefore,  this  emergency  might  be 
met  if  the  University  contributed  annually  after  the  time  of  retire- 
ment an  amount  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  individual's  salary  as  it 
is  when  the  plan  goes  into  effect,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
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of  service  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  before  the  date 
when  the  plan  becomes  effective.  These  contributions  would 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  $25,000  a  year,  but  would  of  course 
eventually  disappear.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  total  cost  of  such 
a  plan  as  is  under  consideration  would  amount  to  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  about  $102,500  for  some  years,  but  would  be  reduced  to 
some  $70,000  when  the  older  servants  had  left  the  University  or  had 
died.  At  the  least,  it  would  require  an  addition  of  $100,000  to  the 
University's  annual  budget  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  put  a  satis- 
factory plan  into  operation. 

Despite  the  many  and  pressing  needs  of  the  University  in  all  its 
parts,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  benefaction  at  the  present 
time  would  give  more  satisfaction  or  bring  greater  relief  to  members 
of  the  University  staff  than  one  which  would  enable  this  plan  to  be 
put  into  effect  without  farther  delay.  A  powerful  source  of  the 
University's  strength  is  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  good  fellowship 
which  permeates  the  entire  body  of  servants,  both  academic  and 
non-academic.  To  be  able  to  treat  each  and  every  one  of  the  members 
of  this  great  family  as  fellow  human  beings  and  in  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erous and  helpful  kindliness,  would  strengthen  the  University  in 
many  of  those  ways  which  are  so  abundant  in  influence  just  because 
they  are  invisible  and  imponderable. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  the  budget  of  the  University 
corporation  as  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  April  6, 1936,  with  amend- 
ments made  prior  to  June  30,  1936,  called  for  an  . 
estimated  deficit  in  the  general  income  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  year  1936-37  of  the  very  large  sum  of  $656,625.69. 
Later  amendments  caused  this  estimated  deficiency  to  be  increased 
to  $680,978.44.  The  operations  of  the  year,  however,  reduced  this 
estimated  deficit  to  $7,90942.  Subtracting  the  interest  on  the  corpo- 
rate debt,  which  amounted  to  $191,246.66,  the  income  for  the  year 
would  have  sufficed  to  meet  the  operating  expenses  of  the  University 
and  to  leave  a  surplus  of  $183,337.24. 
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The  happy  result  of  the  year  1936-37  was  due,  first,  to  an  increase 
in  income  of  $105,195.89  in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate,  but  chiefly 
to  savings  in  budget  appropriations  amounting  to  $588,150.98.  These 
savings  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  earnest  and  devoted 
oversight  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University,  including 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction  and  research. 
Without  exception,  these  officers  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  University's  available  resources. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  Trustees  be  enabled  to  dis- 
charge the  corporate  debt  without  farther  delay  and  without  mak- 
ing the  amortization  a  charge  on  the  present  already  overtaxed 
corporate  income  and  thereby  crippling  the  work  of  the  University. 
As  must  be  again  pointed  out,  this  debt  has  not  been  incurred  be- 
cause of  deficiency  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  educational  work 
of  the  University,  but  is  the  result  of  having  to  meet  the  cost  of 
University  buildings  and  equipment  and  of  various  improvements 
in  the  University's  capital  situation.  Were  the  burden  of  this  debt 
to  be  removed  by  benefaction,  the  University's  budget  would  im- 
mediately be  in  balance. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  figures  are  given  relating  to 
the  budget  of  the  University  corporation,  they  have  no  reference  to, 
and  do  not  include,  similar  figures  relating  to  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  Barnard  College,  of  Teachers  College,  of  Bard  College,  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,  or  of  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medi- 
cal School.  Each  of  these  is  a  separate  and  independent  corporation 
with  its  own  financial  responsibility  and  its  own  financial  needs. 

Full  details  regarding  the  financial  operations  of  the  year  1936-37 
are  given  in  the  Treasurer's  Report.  As  there  recorded,  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  University  corporation  alone  for  that  year,  chargeable 
to  income  and  expense  account,  amounted  to  $10,938,136.03,  being  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  $94,941.68.  Avail- 
able to  meet  this  expenditure  the  general  income  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  $10,930,226.61,  this  being  an  increase  over  the  general 
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income  of  the  previous  year  of  $49,470.32.  Of  this  amount,  34.9  per 
cent,  amounting  to  $3,820,229.12,  was  received  from  students'  fees. 
The  remaining  65.1  per  cent  was  met  from  the  income  of  general 
and  special  endowments,  from  gifts,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Following  the  custom  of  previous  years,  there  is  given  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  between  the  budget  appropriations  for  the 
year  1931-32,  when  they  were  at  their  maximum,  and  those  for 
the  year  1936-37,  by  which  time  the  economic  depression  had  pro- 
duced its  inevitable  and  serious  effects. 

TOTAL  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS 

Including  amendments  made  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  budget, 
but  excluding  reappropriated  balances 

Schedule  A  1931-32  I93^~37 
General  University  administration  and 

instruction $  5,936,619.36        $  5,448,688.30 

Summer  Session 251,050.00  202,500.00 

University  Extension 1,758,050.00  740,034.00 

Medical  School 1,231,387.20  1,322,190.47 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  .  418,100.00  292,050.00 

Retiring  and  widows'  allowances    .  185,425.99  238,154.59 
Payment  to  Teachers  Insurance  and 

Annuity  Association 111,500.00  140,500.00 

Fellowships,  scholarships  and  prizes  382,597.98  480,364.38 

$10,274,730.53         $  8,864,481.74 

Schedule  B — Buildings  and  grounds  .      .  1,157,040.00  1,053,878.00 

Schedule  C — Library 434,108.93  449,541.79 

Schedule  D — Business  administration      .  222,740.00  217,643.00 

Schedule  E — Annuities 54,457.70  44,792.53 

Schedule  F — Insurance 50,000.00  52,000.00 

Schedule  G — Interest  account  ....  495,283.89  238,007.65 
Schedule  J — Under  the  direction  of  the 

President 365,000.00  200,000.00 

Amortization 230,000.00 

Total $13,283,361.05        $11,120,344.71 
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Amounts  chargeable  to  general  income   .     $  9,983,310.13        $  8,096,504.54 
Amounts  otherwise  chargeable  .      .         3,300,050.92  3,023,840.17 


Total $13,283,361.05        $11,120,344.71 

The  appropriations  as  contained  in  the  budget  adopted  by  the 
Trustees  on  April  5,  1937,  for  the  work  of  this  corporation  alone 
during  the  academic  year  1937-38,  together  with  such  amendments 
as  were  made  previous  to  June  30, 1937,  are  as  follows: 

For  educational  administration  and  instruction     ....     $  9,343,365.02 

For  care  of  buildings  and  grounds 1,047,528.00 

For  the  Library 473,208.94 

For  business  administration 218,073.00 

For  annuities 49,122.91 

For  insurance  on  academic  property 52,000.00 

For  interest  on  the  corporate  debt 207,300.00 

For  amortization  of  the  Loan  of  1936 305,000.00 

For  Schedule  J,  under  direction  of  the  President    ....  200,000.00 

Making  in  all  the  sum  of $11,895,597.87 

which  sum  is  made  chargeable  as  follows: 

To  the  income  of  the  corporation $  8,668,943.15 

To  income  from  special  endowments 1,076,339.88 

To  gifts 204,181.76 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation                 .  156,610.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Presbyterian  and  Babies  Hospitals  .  313,165.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Barnard  College 460,156.68 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Teachers  College 886,255.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  Bard  College 58,000.00 

To  moneys  to  be  paid  by  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical 

School 71,946.40 

$11,895,597.87 
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In  accordance  with  custom,  there  is  presented  the  following  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  work  of  the 
University  corporation,  so  far  as  Income  and  Expense  Account  is 
concerned,  since  the  present  system  of  accounting  was  adopted : 


Year 

Surplus 

Deficit 

Capital  Account: 
General  Funds 

1912-13      

$67,769.12 
42,952.64 

13,592.55 
40,855.14 

1913-14      

1 91 4— 15      

$25,488,672.81 
26,996,740.07 
27,044,870.90 

26,933,764.13 
26,400,649.91 
25,545,110.85 
25,635,421.05 
26,430,836.76 
26,497,602.41 
27,301,358.85 
27,371,312.10 
27,469,649.06 
29,236,825.38 

33,859,764.34 
36,385,380.16 
38,096,899.20 
38,319,089.20 
37,67537i4.86 
38,547,232.48 
36,181,228.46 
35,976,793.56 
35,352.75i-23 
35,312,448.37 

191 5— 16      

1916-17      

$30,547-37 

1917-18      

211, 106. 171 

1918-19      

82,214.74 

71,590-93 
89,571.82 
156,630.54 
98,786.81 
54,982.74 

1919-20      

1920-21      

1921-22      

1922-23      

1923-24      

1924—25      

122,909.21 

1925-26      

157,205.79 

1926-27      

142,229.76 
168,462.99 
467,777-98 
344,443.75 

19^7-28      

1928-29      

1929-30      

1930-31      

170,290.20 

1931-32      

293,957-41 
298,910.66 
193,060.90 
193,077.27 
152,321.42 
7,909.42 

1932-33      

1933-34      

1934-35      

1935-36      

1936-37      

$911,820.94 

$2,761,336.39 

1  This  deficit  was  almost  met,  however,  by  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee  in  raising 
$199,218.36  to  be  applied  toward  meeting  it. 
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The  gifts  and  bequests  received  during  the  year  are  set  out  in 
detail  on  pages  211—23  °f  me  Treasurer's  Report.  As  is  there 
shown,  the  total  amount  received  in  gifts  by  the  Univer- 
sity corporation  alone  amounted  to  $2,157,637.30,  divided 
as  follows: 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital: 

1.  General  endowment  .      .      .      .      .     $978,111.08 

2.  Special  endowments 503,343.64 

3.  Buildings  and  grounds 51,500.00 

$i,532>954-72 

B.  Gifts  to  Income: 

1.  General  purposes  $    9,644.11 

2.  Specific  purposes 615,038.47 

624,682.58 
$2,157,637.30 

The  chief  additions  to  general  and  special  endowments  and  to 
buildings  and  grounds  were  the  following: 

From  the  Estates  of  Mary  G.,  Charles  G.  and  Elizabeth  G.  Thompson, 
$943,501.25; 

From  the  Estate  of  Augustus  W.  Openhym,  to  establish  the  Openhym 
Research  Fund,  $102,448.66; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  Rutherford  Mead,  to  establish  the  Mead 
(William  R.)  Endowment  Fund,  $89,451.70; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  $85,066.87  for  the  following  purposes: 
for  general  endowments,  $11,150;  for  special  endowments,  $72,416.87;  for  the 
decoration  of  new  rooms  for  Columbiana,  $1,500; 

From  the  Estate  of  George  Anna  Tucker,  to  establish  the  Tucker  (Ervin 
Alden)  Fund  for  a  fellowship  in  obstetrics,  $50,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  toward  the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  laboratory  building  at  the  Medical  Center  for  graduate  work  in 
medicine,  $50,000; 

From  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  James  Furman  Kemp  Memorial 
Fund,  for  the  Kemp  (James  Furman)  Memorial  Fund,  $38,000; 
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From  the  Estate  of  Thekla  B.  Porter,  to  establish  the  Porter  (David  B.  and 
Wife)  Memorial  Fund,  $32,000; 

From  Walter  H.  Aldridge,  to  establish  a  fund  for  scholarships  in  the  School 
of  Engineering,  $25,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  for  the  Ochs  (Adolph  S.)  Fund, 
$25,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Frank  Vanderpoel,  to  establish  the  Vanderpoel  (Frank) 
Scholarship  Fund,  $25,000; 

From  the  Estate  of  Lenox  Smith,  $23,459.83; 

From  the  Estate  of  William  E.  Griffiths,  for  the  Griffiths  (William  E.) 
Fund,  $17,992.65; 

From  Albert  H.  Wiggin,  to  establish  the  Wiggin  (Albert  H.)  Fund, 

•  $i5>°°o; 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  to  establish  a  fund  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  $10,340; 

From  the  Estate  of  Mary  N.  Scranton,  to  establish  the  Scranton  (Mary  N.) 
Scholarship  Fund,  $9,706.25; 

From  the  Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathaniel  L.  and 
Elizabeth  G.)  Fund,  $3,533.60; 

From  the  Estate  of  James  Brander  Matthews,  for  the  Matthews  (James 
Brander)  Fund,  $3,003.47. 

Among  the  many  gifts  to  be  added  to  the  University's  income  for 
general  and  for  special  purposes  were  the  following: 

From  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$145,392.56; 

From  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$95,410; 

From  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  toward  the  support  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  $25,000;  for  the  development  of  the  Department  of  Music,  $5,000;  for 
the  support  of  research  and  other  forms  of  University  work,  $36,730; 

From  the  General  Education  Board,  for  the  support  of  the  work  in  normal 
child  development  study,  $27,500;  for  the  subdepartment  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine, $4,000;  for  apparatus  for  the  Department  of  Psychology,  $300; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research, 
$20,250; 

From  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  general  purposes,  $4,596.86;  for 
specific  purposes,  $10,949.50; 

From  the  National  Research  Council,  for  research  in  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  $13,395.54; 
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From  the  Warner  (William  and  Company)  and  two  of  their  subsidiaries, 
for  research  in  medicine  and  pharmacology  and  in  the  Dental  School,  $12,000; 

From  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  for  various  forms  of  research  work, 
$11,558.66; 

From  the  Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $10,000; 

From  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  for  work  in  legislative  drafting,  $9,829.57; 

From  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  for  research  fellowships  in  various  departments, 

$7>55o; 
From  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  a  special 

research  worker,  $6,100; 

From  the  Chemical  Foundation,  for  various  forms  of  research  work,  $6,000; 

From  the  National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  special  research  in  chemical  . 
pathology  and  in  food  chemistry,  $5,750; 

From  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  for  equipment  and  research  in  bac- 
teriology at  the  DeLamar  Institute  of  Public  Health,  $5,275; 

From  Mrs.  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  for  research  and  publication  of  research  in 
the  field  of  anthropology,  $5,031.04; 

From  William  Evarts  Benjamin,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  Park  Benjamin,  $5,000; 

From  the  Brain  Research  Foundation,  for  special  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Neurology,  $5,000; 

From  Barend  van  Gerbig,  for  equipment  in  the  new  laboratories  for  grad- 
uate training  in  urology  in  connection  with  the  J.  Bendey  Squier  Urological 
Clinic,  $5,000; 

From  Willard  V.  King,  for  general  purposes,  $4,537.25; 

From  the  Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German  Scholars,  for 
salaries  of  visiting  foreign  scholars,  $4,200; 

From  Generoso  Pope,  for  special  fellowships  and  scholarships,  $4,100; 

From  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  for  special  research,  $4,000; 

From  the  Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  support  of  the  Columbia 
University  Club  Scholarships,  $4,000; 

From  the  John  and  Mary  R.  Markle  Foundation,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  of  Medicine,  $4,000; 

From  the  Engineering  Foundation,  for  barodynamic  research,  $3,800; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and  in  the 
Graduate  School,  $3,700; 

From  the  William  J.  Matheson  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson  Encephalitis 
Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  $3,375; 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  the  Endocrine  Cytology  Study  Fund  in  the 
Department  of  Anatomy,  $3,500; 
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From  an  anonymous  donor,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery, 

$3>5°°; 
From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  research  in  tuberculosis, 

$3,120; 

From  Udo  M.  Reinach,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Neurology, 
$3,000; 

From  the  Anna  Fuller  Fund,  for  special  research  in  the  Institute  of  Cancer 
Research,  $3,000. 


The  total  gifts  in  money  received  during  the  year  by  the  six 
corporations  included  in  the  educational  system  of  the  University 
are  classified  as  follows: 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 
College 

New  York 
Post-Grad- 
uate 
Medical 
School 

Total 

A.  Gifts  to  Capital 
1.  General     en- 
dowment  . 

$978,111.08 

503,343.64 

51,500.00 

9,644.11 
615.038.471 

$1,000.00 
14,045.06 
59.557-94 

2,425.00 
19,071.23 

$104,543.59 

$1,083,654.67 
517,388.70 

2.  Special  endow- 
ments .    .    . 

3.  Buildings    and 
Grounds  .   . 

$49,267.58 

57,500.00 

87,502.29 
7.698.44 

B.  Gifts  to  Income 
1.  General  pur- 
poses .    .    . 

$10,014.00 
100.00 

$25,047.41 
4,075.00 

134,632.81 
818,717.21 

2.  Specific  pur- 
poses .   .   . 

172.734.072 

J2. 1.57 .637. 30 

$96,099.23 

$222,001.65 

$10,114.00 

$29,122.41 

$257,244.32 

$2,772,218.91 

1  Including  $518  for  Loan  Funds. 

a  Including  $10,149.88  for  Loan  Funds. 
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The  following  statement,  which  is  presented  annually,  records 
the  gifts  in  money  alone  made  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations 
included  in  the  University: 

890-1901 $5,459,902.82 

901-2 $1,082,581.02 

902-3 1,721,895.06 

903-4 1,783,138.18 

904-5 1,960,247.87 

905-6 1,299,909.78 

906-7 1,360,590.80 

907-8 1,077,933.87 

908-9 974>637-07 

909-10 2,357,979.30 

910-11 2,932,655.79    16,551,568.74 


911-12 $2,242,417.58 

912-13 1,605,935.33 

913-14 1,494,648.61 

914-15 814,111.69 

915-16 2,287,144.91 

916-17 1,634,578.78 

917-18 882,267.76 

918-19 3,455,356.6o 

919-20 3,724,181.14 

920-21 2,190,289.85    20,330,932.25 


921-22 $3,270,380.76 

922-23 12,728,021.59 

923-24 2,375,691.92 

924-25 2,097,108.25 

925-26 5,276,777.11 

926-27 3,498,380.20 

927-28 5,546,667.61 

928-29 3,617,928.92 

929-30 4,242,991.66 

930-31 4,139,980.62    46,793,928.64 


931-32 $2,873,182.99 

932-33 2,317,453.66 

933-34 2,640,118.53 

934-35 2,165,333.02 

935-36 6,608,131.87 

936-37 2,772,218.91    19,376,438.98 


Total .      .     $108,512,771.43 
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In  the  following  financial  statement  given  each  year,  the  land, 
buildings  and  equipment  used  for  educational  purposes  are  entered 
at  cost,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates  at  their  assessed  Property  and 
valuations,  and  all  other  property  at  book  values.      Endowment 


Capital 

Resources 
June  30,  1937 

Appropriations 
1936-37 

Income  and 

Expense  Account 

1936-37 

Columbia  University   .... 

Barnard  College       

Teachers  College 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Bard  College 

New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School 

$119,007,445.74 

9.123,773.33 

19,114,161.87 

619,960.33 

1,591,114.64 

5, 212, 653. 271 

$n,i20,344.7i2 

469,822.07s 

2,999, 222. 704 

133,813.89 

247,378.00s 

68.630.766 

— $     7.909-42 
+     21,771.54 

—  115,922.85 

—  3,691.11 

—  46,844.06 

—  9,8io.44x 

$154,669,109.18 

$15,039,212.13 

1  Including  Hospital. 

2  With  amendments  to  June  30,  1937. 

a  Not  including  $452,426.56  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
*  Not  including  $865,380  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
6  Not  including  $45,600  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 
8  Not  including  $69,608.40  contained  in  Columbia  University  budget. 

The  following  officers  of  the  University  have  died  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  last  Annual  Report: 

On  November  25,  1936,  William  Henry  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  Provost  Emeri- 
tus, in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  13, 1936,  Lester  Robley  Sailer,  A.B.,  E.E.,  teacher 
of  electrical  engineering  in  University  Extension,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  age. 

On  December  16,  1936,  William  Campbell,  Sc.D.,  Howe  Pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

On  December  24,  1936,  Marshall  Avery  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age. 

On  January  28,  1937,  Emeric  Angelus,  D.D.S.,  Assistant  in  Dentistry,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  January  30,  1937,  George  C.  Diekman,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  Emeritus 
of  Pharmacy  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  February  22,  1937,  Rollo  Ogden,  L.H.D.,  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 


Deaths  of 

University 

Officers 
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On  March  9, 1937,  Emily  Ann  Barnes,  A.M.,  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

On  March  20,  1937,  Wesley  M.  Coates,  Ph.D.,  research  worker  in  the 
Crocker  Laboratory,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

On  March  28,  1937,  Clarence  O.  Bigelow,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  in  the  eighty -sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  April  7,  1937,  Florence  Inghram,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  the  Reference 
Department  of  Teachers  College  Library,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

On  April  17, 1937,  Albert  P.  Wills,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Physics,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  5, 1937,  William  A.  Boring,  Litt.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Faculty 
of  Architecture,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  18,  1937,  Gerald  Weeman,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

On  May  26,  1937,  Lester  M.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in 
Teachers  College,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

On  June  22,  1937,  George  F.  Laidlaw,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  18,  1937,  H.  Parker  Willis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Banking,  in 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  July  22, 1937,  James  Ramsay  Hunt,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  8,  1937,  Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
L.H.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Residence,  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  15,  1937,  Frederick  D.  Bullock,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Cancer  Research,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  August  18,  1937,  Everett  W.  Gould,  M.D.,  Alumni  Trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  2,  1937,  Charles  W.  Thomas,  Mech.E.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  retired,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  September  26,  1937,  Robert  Lathan,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  3,  1937,  Francis  W.  O'Connor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Medicine,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  18,  1937,  Warren  Hildreth,  M.D.,  Associate  Clinical  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  18, 1937,  Louis  Gross,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology,  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

On  October  20,  1937,  Felix  M.  Warburg,  a  Trustee  of  Teachers  College,  in 
the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
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From  time  to  time  there  is  discussion,  some  of  it  serious  and  some 
of  it  sarcastic,  as  to  what  relation,  if  any,  can  be  found  to  exist  be- 
tween academic  standing  in  college  and  the  work 

,  .        r        iti*-  i  •  •  r    1  •    i  •     i  Academic  Standing 

done  in  after  lire.  Most  discussions  or  this  kind  are  and  Li£e  Work 
highly  theoretical,  but  in  the  case  of  old  Columbia 
College  it  is  possible  to  produce  evidence,  drawn  from  the  history 
of  thirty  years — a  full  generation  of  men — to  show  how  closely 
academic  success  at  that  time  was  related  to  usefulness  or  even  to 
distinction  in  after  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  die  old-fashioned  under- 
graduate course  of  study,  as  it  prevailed  before  the  elective  system 
was  introduced  and  before  the  so-called  social  sciences  or  even 
the  natural  sciences  had  come  to  play  any  considerable  part  in  it, 
was  a  most  remarkable  educational  instrumentality  for  the  type 
of  student  then  found  in  our  American  colleges.  Those  students 
were  drawn  largely  from  the  families  of  ministers  of  religion,  of 
lawyers,  of  physicians  or  of  business  men,  and  they  still  enjoyed 
the  benefit  and  the  guidance  of  family  discipline  and  uplifting 
family  influence.  The  ancient  classics,  mathematics,  history,  a 
general  outline  of  the  experimental  sciences  and  now  and  then 
some  teaching  in  die  field  of  public  law  and  government,  pre- 
scribed for  each  and  all  during  the  entire  four  years  of  undergradu- 
ate life,  made  up  the  course  of  study  which  the  youth  of  some  two 
generations  ago  almost  uniformly  followed. 

From  1859  t0  x88q  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  maintained 
a  system  of  academic  honors  by  the  terms  of  which  those  members 
of  each  successive  graduating  class  who  had  gained  a  rating  of  90 
per  cent  or  more,  in  terms  of  the  very  rigid  marking  system  then  in 
vogue,  were  classed  as  first  honor  men  at  the  time  of  graduation. 
Those  who  had  gained  a  rating  of  from  85  to  90  per  cent  were 
classed  as  second  honor  men  and  those  whose  rating  was  from  80  to 
85  per  cent  as  third  honor  men. 

Looking  back  across  the  years,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe 
the  names  of  those  who  during  the  thirty  years  that  this  plan  existed 
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were  classed  as  first  honor  men  and  then  to  take  note  of  the  part 
played  by  them  in  after  life.  To  one  who  knows  New  York,  the 
list  cannot  fail  to  be  impressive.  Doubtless  to  this  generation  there 
are  important  names  on  the  list  which  would  not  be  familiar,  but  on 
the  other  hand  die  large  majority  made  distinct  reputations  for 
themselves  in  business,  in  journalism,  in  academic  life,  in  literature, 
in  science,  in  the  law  or  in  medicine.  Three  became  Trustees  of 
old  Columbia  College.  Two  became  Presidents  of  the  College, 
while  twenty-one  were  later  members  of  the  College  Faculty. 
Several  of  these  won  recognition  throughout  the  world  as  men  of 
outstanding  accomplishment.  The  list  also  contains  the  names 
of  many  who  gained  distinction  as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
other  colleges  and  universities,  as  members  of  the  bar  and  judges, 
as  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  bankers  and  men  of  affairs  and  as 
journalists.  It  is  quite  worth  while  to  reprint  this  list  from  the 
Columbia  College  Catalogue  of  1889,  since  it  is  proof  that  if  voca- 
tional training  be  important,  then  the  old  prescribed  course  of 
undergraduate  study  gave  excellent  preparation  for  a  career  of  good 
citizenship  and  public  service  in  a  great  variety  of  fields  of  activity. 
Moreover,  to  be  an  educated  gentleman  is  a  useful  and  a  honorable 
calling,  whether  or  not  it  be  well  rewarded  with  this  world's  goods. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
FIRST  HONOR  MEN— 1859  to  1889 


CLASS  OF  1859 

John  Crosby  Brown 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix 
Joseph  Augustus  Slipper 
William  Lummis 
Frank  Pharcellus  Church 

class  of  1 860 
William  Fitzhugh  Whitehouse 
John  Howard  Van  Amringe 
Egerton  L.  Winthrop 
Frederick  A.  Tracy 
Robert  Goelet,  Jr. 


class  of  1 861 
Frederick  Cope  Whitehouse 
William  Alexander  Rice 
Samuel  Baldwin  Ward 
William  Halsted  Caswell 
Elisha  Horton,  Jr. 

class  of  1862 
Charles  Sigourney  Knox 
John  A.  Vanderpoel 
Francis  Babcock 

William  Augustus  Ogden  Hegeman 
William  Herbert  Benjamin 
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CLASS  OF  1863 

Hiram  Hunt  Nazro 
Dan  Marvin,  Jr. 
Randall  Cook  Hall 
Emile  Henry  Lacombe 
Stephen  Howard  Thayer,  Jr. 

class  of  1864 
T.  Frelinghuysen  C.  Demarest 
Duane  Shuler  Everson 
John  Magnes  Adams 
Isidor  Waltz 
Henry  Bedinger  Cornwall 

class  of  1865 
William  Bogart  Walker 
Henry  Rutgers  Beekman 
William  Neilson  McVickar 
Thomas  Cooper  Campbell 
Abraham  Van  Santvoord 

class  of  1866 
Augustus  Chapman  Merriam 
Daniel  Lord,  Jr. 

class  of  1867 
James  McNamee 
Cadwalader  Evans  Ogden 
George  Barent  Johnson 
Julius  Sachs 
Aaron  Ernest  Vanderpoel 

class  of  1868 
John  Duncan  Quackenbos 
George  Lockhart  Rives 
Talmadge  Woodward  Foster 

class  of  1869 
William  Dudley  Foulke 
David  B.  Ogden 
Charles  Gustavus  Adams 

class  of  1870 
Seth  Low 
Lewis  Buffett  Carll 
Franklin  Butler  Lord 
George  Hicks  Dibblee 


class  of  1 87 1 
Clarence  Rapelje  Conger 
William  Henry  Sage 
Joseph  Fenlon  Vermilye 

class  of  1872 
John  Krom  Rees 
Edward  Lazarus  Rosenfeld 

CLASS  OF  1873 

LefTerts  Strebeigh 
Frederick  Remsen  Hutton 
Sutherland  Tenny 

CLASS  OF  1874 

George  Forrest  Butterworth 
Frederick  William  Hinrichs 
Benjamin  Aymar  Sands 
Frank  Drisler 

class  of  1875 
Edward  Lyman  Short 
Edward  Delavan  Perry 

class  of  1876 
Eugene  Seligman 
David  Caiman 
Benjamin  Franklin  Mayer 
John  Edmund  Hindon  Hyde 
Herman  Drisler 
Richard  Theodore  Ely 

CLASS  OF  1877 

Lawrence  Bunting  Fletcher 
Stephen  Yates  Howell 

class  of  1878 
Charles  Frederick  Hurlburt 
Mornay  Williams 
William  Porter  Allen 

class  of  1879 
Edward  Johnson  Runk 
Edwin  Robert  Anderson  Seligman 
William  Hallock 
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CLASS  OF  I! 


William  Warburton  Scrugham 
Henry  Alford  Short 
Landreth  Hezekiah  King 
Henry  Solomon  May 
Gardiner  Howland  Waring 

CLASS  of  1 88 1 
Edward  Stabler  Field 
William  Archibald  Dunning 
Erastus  Titus  Roberts 

class  of  1882 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Joseph  Edwin  Baker 

class  of  1883 
Abraham  Valentine  Williams  Jackson 
Michael  Pupin 
Robert  Ferguson 
John  Kinsey  Gore 

class  of  1884 
Charles  Joseph  Deghuee 

class  of  1885 
Nelson  Glenn  McCrea 


John  Albert  Ryerson 
Robert  Coleman  Kemp 
Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  Jr. 
Frank  Tyng  Warburton 
Edward  Lincoln  Stabler 

class  of  1886 
Oscar  Joseph  Cohen 
Mortimer  Lamson  Earle 
Caldwell  Morrison 
Leon  Harrison 
Milton  Haight  Turk 

class  of  1887 
Charles  Knapp 
William  Gasten 
George  Houghton  Gilman 
Charles  Franc  Goddard 
Louis  Rennes 
Robert  Cornell  Sands 

class  of  1888 
Clarence  Hoffmann  Young 
Henry  Augustus  Sill 
Willard  Cunningham  Humphreys 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin 
Percy  Foster  Hall 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 
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TABULAR  STATEMENTS 

TEACHING  STAFF 


New  York 

Teaching  Staff 

Columbia 

University1 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College2 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Bard 

College 

Post- 

Graduate 
Medical 
School 

Totals* 

1935-36 

i93<*-37 

Professors     (includ- 

ing Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

402 

14 

69 

6 

8 

36 

385 

402 

Associate   Professors 

(including    Asso- 

ciate Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

217 

16 

39 

4 

4 

41 

204 

217 

Assistant    Professors 

(including  Assist- 

ant Clinical  Pro- 

fessors)    .... 

349 

15 

38 

6 

1 

76 

319 

349 

Associates     .... 

278 

3 

62 

2 

108 

270 

342 

Instructors    .... 

486 

29 

67 

8 

8 

116 

582 

569 

Lecturers 

99 

23 

26 

5 

9 

145 

139 

Curators 

6 

1 

6 

6 

Assistants     .... 

296 

13 

64 

2 

49 

347 

362 

Total    .... 

2,133 

114 

365 

31 

32 

426 

2,258 

2,386 

University  Extension 

and  Home  Study 

not  included  above 

440 

442 

440 

Summer  Session  not 

included  above 

461 

403 
[1936] 

461 

[1937] 

Total    .... 

3>034 

114 

365 

31 

32 

426 

3,io3 

3,287 

Administrative  Offi- 

cers not  included 

above    

75 

10 

17 

3 

8 

4 

87 

89 

Emeritus    and    Re- 

tired Officers   .    . 

69 

3 

26 

2 

1 

8 

73 

79 

Total    .    .    .    . 

3^78 

127 

408 

36 

41 

438 

3,263 

3,455 

Employees    .... 

1,975 

193 

614 

12 

34 

8 

2,764 

2,836 

1  Including  officers  of  affiliated  institutions  whose  appointments  are  made  by  the  Trustees  of 
Columbia  University. 

2  Including  categories,  especially  in  the  grades  of  Associate  and  Assistant,  reported  by  Teachers 
College  for  the  first  time  ;  excluding  Horace  Mann  and  Lincoln  Schools. 

8  Excluding  duplicates. 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

THE  SITE 


A.  i .  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Upper  Quadrangle 

South  Quadrangle 

East  Quadrangle 

419-421  West  117th  Street 

Deutsches  Haus 

Maison  Frangaise 

Casa  Italiana 

Casa  de  las  Espafias 

429  West  1 1 7th  Street 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineer 

ing 

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

Claremont  Avenue  property 


2.  At  the  Medical  Center 

[Broadway  and  West  168th  Street] 
Total  site,  891,185  sq.  ft.,  20.458  acres.  Under 
ownership  of  Columbia  University 

3.  At  Baker  Field 

[Broadway  and  West  218th  Street] 


Square  Feet 

Acres 

734,i83 

16.85 

359.341 

2.08 

90,825 

8.25 

3,618 

.082 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

4,036 

.092 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

1,809 

.041 

29,000 

.679 

Total  for  Item  A 


B.  Barnard  College     .    .    . 
Riverside  Quadrangle 
Barnard  College  Camp 

Total  for  Item  B 


Teachers  College 

1.  At  West  120th  Street 

2.  At  509  West  121st  Street 

3.  At  512,  514  West  I22d  Street  and  vacant  lots 

4.  Lincoln  School 

5.  At  106  Morningside  Drive 

6.  At  Van  Cordandt  Park 

7.  At  Speyer  School ,    . 

[514  West  126th  Street] 

8.  Residence  of  the  Dean 


Total  for  Item  C 


D.  College  of  Pharmacy 

[115  West  68th  Street] 

E.  Camp  Columbia,  Lakeside,  Conn.  .    .    . 

F.  Bard  College 

G.  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School 
H.  Nevis,  Irvington-on-Hudson 


1,233,666 


471,158 
1,221,385 

2,926,209 

209,832 

32,366 

435,600 

677,798 


Total 


28.320 


10.816 
28.039 

67.175 

4.814 

•743 
10. o 

15-557 


156,420 

3-591 

17.035 

.391 

16,535 

.380 

47,500 

1.090 

17,668 

.406 

619,600 

14.224 

4,917 

•113 

1,809 

.041 

881,484 

20.236 

7,516 

.172 

25,495,668 

585.3 

1,481,040 

34.0 

56,292 

1. 29 1 

2,957,514 

67.895 

34,483,521 

791.626 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 


During  the  academic  year  1936-37,  4,522  degrees  and  185  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  were  conferred,  as  follows: 


Columbia  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts  . 

Barnard  College 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


324 


214 


Faculty  of  Law 

Bachelor  of  Laws 158 

Master  of  Laws 6 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law  ...  1 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Medicine 94 

Master  of  Science 9 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science    ....  11 


Faculty  of  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Science  .  . 
Chemical  Engineer  .  . 
Civil  Engineer  .  .  . 
Electrical  Engineer  .  . 
Engineer  of  Mines  .  . 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Master  of  Science     .    . 


Faculty  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  . 
Master  of  Science      .    .    . 


Faculty  of  Business 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Master  of  Science      

Certificate  in  secretarial  studies 

Faculty  of  Journalism 

Master  of  Science      


Faculty  of  Library  Service 
Bachelor  of  Science  .... 
Master  of  Science      .... 
Certificate  in  library  service 

Faculty  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 
Certificate  in  oral  hygiene    . 


62 
22 
2 
3 
3 
5 
1 
27 


12 

4 

80 

3° 

4 

60 


170 

12 

5 


45 
38 


Certificate  of  proficiency  in  ortho- 
dontia     


University  Council 

Bachelor  of  Science  (general 

studies) 74 

Bachelor  of  Science  (optometry)  41 

University  Extension 

Certificate  in  landscape  architecture  1 

Certificate  in  library  service      ...  1 

Certificate  in  secretarial  studies    .    .  7 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science 31 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 1 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Master  of  Arts 494 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 192 

Teachers  College 

Bachelor  of  Science 480 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College)         2 

Master  of  Arts 1,784 

Master  of  Science      17 

Doctor  of  Education 21 

Professional  diplomas 120 

Bard  College 

Bachelor  of  Arts 21 


Union  Theological  Seminary 
Master  of  Arts 


Total  degrees,  certificates,  and 

diplomas 4,707 

Number  of  individuals  receiving  them  4,600 


College  of  Pharmacy 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 72 

University  Medals  for  Excellence  6 

Honorary  Degrees 12 
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COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


Totals 


Gain 


I.  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

A.  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 
Undergraduate  Students: 
Columbia  College     .    .    .    . 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates  . 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College  .    . 


Total  Undergraduates 


Graduate  and  Professional  Students: 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science 

Architecture 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Engineering 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Pharmacy      

Teachers  College 

New  College  of  Teachers  College  .... 
Unclassified  University  Students 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students  . 

B.  Summer  Session  (1936)  including  undergrad- 

uate, graduate,  professional  and  unclassified 
students 

C.  University  Classes  (University  Extension)  Reg- 

ular courses  (net) 


Gross  Total  Resident  Students 
Less  duplicate  registration  . 


Net  Total  Resident  Students 


1,776 

1,031 

186 

142 

95 


2,735 

68 

464 

226 

42 
254 

64 
536 
374 
456 

97 

442 

7,896 

274 

245 


11,527 
5,44i 


3,230 


14,173 

11,527 
5,441 

34,37i 

2,484 

31,887 


20 
9 


43 
22 


6 

3 

26 

815 

5 
770 


357 
876 


II.  NONRESIDENT  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Extramural  courses  .    .    . 
Special  courses 


1,581 
616 


166 
45 


III.  HOME  STUDY  STUDENTS 
University  Extension 

Home  Study  courses     .    . 


446 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

RELATION  TO  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 
OF  MEDICAL  CENTER  AND  BAKER  FIELD 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


UPPER  QUADRANGLE 
i  Low  Memorial  Library 

2  Kent 

3  Philosophy 

4  Alumni  House 

5  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

6  Fayerweather 

7  Avery 

8  Schermerhorn 
8a  Schermerhorn  Exten- 
sion 

9  University 

ii  Pupin  Physics  Labora- 
tories 

12  Havemeyer 
12a  Chandler  Laboratories 

13  Engineering 

14  Earl 

15  Mines 

16  School  of  Business 

20  Statue  of  Alma  Mater 

21  Class  of  1881  Flag  Staff 

22  Class  of  1887  Well  Head 

23  Class  of  1886  Exedra 

24  Class  of  '93  Chapel  Bell 

25  Class  of  1888  Gate 

26  Statue  of  Great  God 

Pan 

27  Class  of  1882  Gates 

28  Mapes  Gates 

29  Class  of  1891  Gate 

30  Meunier's  Hammer- 

man 1889  Mines 
Class  Gift 

31  Lafayette  Post  Flag 

Pole 

32  Rodin's  Penseur 
118  Post  Office 

SOUTH  QUADRANGLE 

40  Livingston 

41  Hartley 

42  Hamilton 

43  Journalism 

44  Furnald 

45  John  Jay 

50  1906  Clock 

51  VanAmringe  Memorial 

52  Hamilton  Statue 

53  Mitchel  Memorial 

54  Rives  Memorial  Steps 

55  Class  of  1885  Sun  Dial 

56  Classes  of  1884  and 

1899  Tablet 

57  Class  of  1890  Pylon 

58  Jefferson  Statue 

59  Class  of  1900  Pylon 
59a  South  Hall 

114  Dwight  Memorial 

Pylon 

115  Pine  Memorial  Pylon 

116  Class  of  1880  Gates 

EAST  QUADRANGLE 

60  President's  House 

61  Faculty  House 

62  Botany  Greenhouse 

63  Agricultural  Green- 

house 

64  Crocker  Institute 

65  Casa  Italiana 

66  The  Geological  Society 

of  America 

67  Dean  Hawkes 

68  Chaplain  Knox 

69  Maison  Franchise 

70  Carnegie  Endowment 
102  Johnson  Hall 

102a  Women's  Faculty  Club 

108  Deutsches  Haus 

109  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 


no  Casa  de  las  Espanas 
in  Dean  Barker 

112  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 

113  King's  Crown  Hotel 

119  Dean  Russell 

120  International  Institute 

of  Social  Research 

CLAREMONT  AVENUE 

71  DeWitt  Clinton 

72  Morris 

73  Tompkins 

85  Charles  King 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 

80  Brooks 

81  Barnard 

82  Brinckerhoff 

83  Milbank 

84  Fiske 

86  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins 

Geer  Memorial  Gate 

87  Milbank  Quadrangle 
103  Hewitt 

117  Riverside  Quadrangle 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

90  Horace  Mann  School 

91  Thompson  Hall 


92  Annex 

93  Milbank  Chapel 

94  Main  Teachers  Colleg 

Hall 

95  Macy  Hall 

96  Russell  Hall 

97  Grace  Dodge  Hall 

98  Whittier 

99  Lowell  Annex 

100  Seth  Low  1 

101  Lincoln  School  and 

Research  Building 

104  Bancroft 

105  Grant 

106  Sarasota 


MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS 


A  CENTER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING,  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 
AND  OF  RELIGION 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS,  MEDICAL  CENTER 


i.  Bard  Hall 

2.  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and 

Hospital 

3.  Neurological  Institute 

4.  Power  Plant 

5.  Service  Building 

6.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

7.  Vanderbilt  Clinic 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 


8.  Babies  Hospital 

9.  Presbyterian  Hospital 

10.  Harkness  Pavilion 

1 1 .  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of 

Nursing 

1 2.  The  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 

13.  Newly  acquired  property  of 

Presbyterian  Hospital 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

OWNERSHIP  OF  LAND  INCLUDED  IN 
THE  MEDICAL  CENTER 


OADWAY 
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BAKER  FIELD 
THE  STUDENT'S  PLAYING  FIELDS  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  Columbia  College  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1936-37. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  years, 
a  study  of  the  content  and  administration  of  the  course  of  study  in 
Columbia  College  has  been  made  and  followed  by  modification  of 
the  curriculum.  In  1907  the  Committee  on  Instruction  was  organ- 
ized and  a  drastic  change  made  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 
In  1918,  following  the  war,  the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization 
was  organized,  a  move  toward  a  more  effective  technique  for  the 
selection  of  students  for  admission  adopted,  and  an  advisory  sys- 
tem organized.  Again  in  1927  a  thorough  study  of  the  curriculum 
was  made,  resulting  in  the  following  major  modifications  of  our 
procedure : 

The  substitution  of  the  requirement  of  60  maturity  credits  for  requirement 
of  a  departmental  "major." 

The  prescription  of  Contemporary  Civilization  B  in  the  sophomore  year. 

The  organization  of  courses  in  the  various  scientific  departments  aimed  at 
the  needs  of  the  student  who  does  not  expect  to  specialize  in  those  fields. 

The  authorization  of  the  plan  of  achievement  tests  by  means  of  which  a 
student  may  satisfy  a  prescribed  or  prerequisite  course  by  examination. 

The  development  of  reading  courses  and  lecture  courses. 

There  has  been  ample  time  for  evaluation  of  these  five  actions  in 
terms  of  experience.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Committee  on 
Instruction,  acting  through  subcommittees,  has  been  engaged  in 
a  study  of  what  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  College 
should  be. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  interval  between  the  1927  revision 
and  the  present  one  certain  important  steps  have  been  taken.  In  the 
place  of  elementary  courses  in  each  of  the  scientific  departments 
the  course  in  Science  A  and  B,  given  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
scientific  departments,  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  The 
educational  philosophy  which  looks  toward  the  adaptation  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  student 
which  the  achievement  test  illustrated,  has  been  extended.  At  the 
present  time  any  requirement  for  the  degree  may  be  waived  when 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  is  convinced  that  the  student  would 
obtain  a  better  education  if  relief  were  granted.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  reading  and  lecture  courses  have  not  fulfilled  the 
expectations  that  attended  their  organization.  At  present  only  five 
of  each  are  offered. 

The  revision  that  is  now  under  way  illustrates  the  interesting  fact 
that  Columbia  College  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  developed 
under  the  operation  of  the  forces  of  evolution  rather  than  of  revolu- 
tion. No  backward  steps  have  been  taken.  It  is  now  necessary  only 
to  take  another  step,  and  a  long  one,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
past  progress.  For  this  reason  there  is  and  has  been  no  need  for 
heralding  a  new  "Columbia  Plan."  The  action  already  taken  and 
that  which  is  anticipated  during  the  coming  year  are  merely  the 
natural  development  of  ideas  and  principles  which  have  been  more 
or  less  clearly  in  mind  during  all  these  years. 

What  are  these  ideas  and  principles  ?  Although  they  have  been 
mentioned  in  previous  reports,  they  have  not  been  brought  together 
as  controlling  the  various  elements  of  the  developing  curriculum 
of  the  College.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  academic  work,  the 
quality  and  spread  of  courses,  the  level  of  student  accomplishment, 
the  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  things  of  the  mind 
flourish,  furnish  the  foundation  and  the  background  for  everything 
that  the  College  may  do.  The  ideas  and  principles  referred  to  have 
to  do  with  the  ways  and  means  of  enabling  the  student  to  grasp 
completely  the  opportunities  offered  to  him. 
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The  "whole  man"  is  admitted  to  college,  and  the  College  accepts 
the  responsibility  for  knowing  and  offering  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  each  aspect  of  the  individual  just  so  long  as  he  seems 
to  be  educable  at  the  College  level.  In  the  first  place  the  entire 
personality  of  the  student,  his  mind,  temperament,  emotional  and 
physical  make-up,  and  ethical  attitude,  each  and  all  present  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  This  principle  accounts  for  our  development 
of  the  program  of  social  events,  of  sports  both  intercollegiate  and 
intramural,  the  encouragement  of  the  religious  activities,  and  our 
liberal  attitude  toward  all  sorts  of  organizations  and  movements. 
Whole  human  beings  have  all  of  those  vital  interests  and  activities. 

Our  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  of  those  who  are 
admitted  to  college  are  suffering  from  a  delayed  adolescence  so 
serious  that  although  they  are  of  college  age  or  perhaps  beyond  it 
in  some  respects,  they  are  far  below  it  in  others.  This  difficulty  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  College  to  under- 
stand each  individual  and  an  attitude  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  student  in  the  enterprise  of  his  education. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  admission  of  the  "whole  man"  there  follows 
the  necessity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  him  so  far  as  possible, 
and  attempting  to  provide  the  kind  of  education  that  is  best  adapted 
to  his  needs.  This  means  that  any  set  of  hard  and  fast  rules,  applied 
to  all  without  regard  to  individual  cases,  has  no  place.  It  does  not 
mean  that  everyone  follows  the  whims  of  the  moment  without  let 
or  hindrance;  it  does  mean  that  so  far  as  possible  we  replace  rules  by 
intelligence,  although  it  would  be  much  easier  to  use  "the  rule  of 
the  Faculty"  as  a  substitute  for  thoughtful  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual situation.  The  obvious  danger  in  trying  to  conduct  a  college  by 
intelligence  rather  than  rules  is  that  there  may  not  be  enough  intel- 
ligence to  go  around.  But  even  at  that,  I  believe  that  this  principle 
should  be  applied  so  far  as  possible.  Justice  Holmes  expressed  the 
same  point  of  view  when  he  said  that  "To  rest  upon  a  formula  is  a 
slumber  that,  prolonged,  means  death." 

The  gradual  adoption  of  achievement  tests,  the  waiving  of  re- 
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quirements  which  seem  unprofitable  to  the  individual,  the  flexible 
treatment  of  the  work  in  English  composition,  the  elimination  of  a 
rigid  major  requirement  expressed  in  terms  of  credit  points,  the 
development  of  the  advisory  system,  all  point  in  the  direction  of 
provision  for  the  individual  needs  of  the  individual  student. 

One  further  guiding  principle  must  be  mentioned.  The  first  two 
years  of  college,  which  may  be  called  the  Lower  College,  are  useful 
for  many  students  in  finding  their  intellectual  interest,  or  in  verify- 
ing the  accuracy  of  an  earlier  choice.  For  this  reason  wide  rather 
than  narrow  fields  of  study  are  presented  in  the  first  two  years, 
in  preparation  for  the  more  intense  specialization  of  the  Upper 
College.  Ever  since  the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization  was 
organized  in  191 8  this  idea  has  been  gaining  ground  steadily,  until 
Faculty  action  last  December  carried  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  so 
far  as  the  Lower  College  is  concerned. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Curriculum,  earlier  re- 
ferred to,  has  presented  only  that  portion  of  its  report  having  to 
do  with  the  Lower  College.  The  recommendations  regarding  the 
Upper  College  are  expected  early  in  the  coming  Winter  Session. 

The  recommendations  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Faculty  in 
December  comprise  three  important  features.  The  most  striking  one 
is  the  organization  of  a  course  in  the  humanities  normally  prescribed 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  together  with  the  changes  necessary 
for  its  proper  offering.  That  is,  the  prescribed  freshman  course  in 
English  is  withdrawn,  and  the  course  in  Contemporary  Civilization 
is  reduced  from  five  hours  weekly  to  four. 

The  work  in  English  composition  is  reorganized  and  is  related 
to  the  freshman's  whole  program  for  the  subject  matter  of  themes. 
The  Department  of  English  will  continue  to  read  all  themes  for 
form  and  literary  values. 

The  requirement  in  the  languages,  either  ancient  or  modern,  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  test  of  proficiency  in  reading  the  language 
instead  of  the  previous  course  prescription.  The  principal  reason 
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that  this  step  has  not  been  taken  at  an  earlier  time  is  the  difficulty 
of  preparing  an  examination  in  reading  ability  at  the  desired  level 
which  shall  be  reliable  and  comparable  over  a  term  of  years.  With 
the  development  of  more  dependable  techniques  in  the  art  of  exami- 
nation, the  time  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  this  action. 

The  first  year  of  the  humanities  course  will  be  offered  during  the 
year  1937-38.  The  second  part,  Humanities  B,  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  fine  arts  and  music,  will  also  be  offered  as  an  elective,  but  not  as 
a  prescribed  course  until  a  year  later.  The  first  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  literature,  and  will  be  presented  in  small  sections  by  a 
staff  of  teachers  remarkable  not  alone  for  their  competency  to  offer 
a  course  as  difficult  to  present  as  this  course  is  bound  to  be,  but  for 
the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  with  which  they  have  attacked  all  of 
the  complexities  inherent  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  said : 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  the  new  Humanities  A  course  which  will 
be  required  of  all  freshmen  beginning  next  fall,  is  to  point  out  certain  things 
which  it  is  not,  and  which  it  is  not  intended  to  be,  and  which,  in  so  far  as 
things  can  be  arranged  in  advance,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  becoming.  It 
is  not,  in  the  usual  and  objectionable  sense  of  the  term,  a  "survey"  course.  It  is 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to  be,  a  Cook's  tour  through  the  history  of  European 
literature  and  philosophy.  It  is  not  a  series  of  tidbits  from  the  Great  Books  of 
the  World  designed  to  insure  general  culture. 

The  positive  aim  of  the  course  is  perhaps  adequately  described  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  announcement  in  the  Columbia  College  catalogue.  "The  aim 
of  this  course  is  to  develop  in  the  student  literary  taste  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  habits  of  philosophical  analysis,  through  a  careful  acquaintance  with  a 
series,  in  more  or  less  chronological  order,  of  the  outstanding  masterpieces  in 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  European  tradition." 

The  list  of  authors  to  be  read  includes  Homer,  the  great  Greek 
dramatists,  Plato,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Dante,  Mo- 
liere,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Fielding,  Cervantes,  Montaigne,  and 
Goethe.  The  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  but  is  represen- 
tative of  the  greatest.  There  will  be  no  handbooks,  outlines,  or  texts 
about  these  authors  or  books;  instead  there  will  be  a  careful  reading 
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of  these  masterpieces,  followed  by  class  discussion  aimed  at  a  sharp- 
ening of  the  powers  of  literary  criticism  and  philosophical  under- 
standing. 

There  are  many  serious  problems  incident  upon  the  adoption  of 
this  course,  which  is  prescribed  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Con- 
temporary Civilization  and  the  necessary  work  in  science  and  the 
languages.  The  first  year  of  college  will  be  filled  up  with  courses 
demanding  a  tremendous  amount  of  reading.  Whether  the  burden 
will  be  too  much  for  slow  readers  is  a  question  that  must  be  carefully 
observed.  In  any  case  this  program  necessitates  more  careful  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  work  for  those  who  have  not  learned  to  read 
rapidly.  It  will  also  require  constant  vigilance  to  discover  those  boys 
for  whom  this  program  is  ill  adapted.  It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
few  such  cases,  but  we  cannot  be  certain  until  the  course  is  actually 
under  way. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  Upper  College,  a  preliminary  report  which 
was  discussed  at  a  Faculty  smoker  in  April  indicates  their  tend- 
encies. Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  substance  of  the  changes  in  the 
Upper  College  will  not  involve  any  drastic  modification  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  All  of  these  prescribed  courses  would 
normally  be  completed  while  the  student  is  still  in  the  Lower 
College.  The  new  recommendations  will  have  to  do  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  helping  each  individual  student  to  determine  where 
he  had  better  throw  the  emphasis  in  his  advanced  work  and  how 
to  do  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  abilities,  interests,  and  ambitions 
of  each  student  will  be  so  clearly  analyzed  with  the  help  of  appro- 
priate members  of  the  staff  that  with  a  minimum  of  rules  each 
student  will  be  able  to  decide  what  he  should  do.  This  will  mean  an 
extension  of  our  advisory  system,  especially  for  the  Upper  College. 
It  will  not  mean  that  someone  will  make  the  student's  decisions  for 
him,  in  accordance  with  some  rule  laid  down  by  the  adviser,  but 
that  with  friendly  assistance  the  student  will  be  enabled  to  make  his 
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own  decisions  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  facts  and  con- 
ditions than  he  otherwise  could  have  done.  The  ambition  of  the 
adviser  should  be  to  perform  the  service  of  the  wise  man  of  long  ago, 
of  whom  it  was  said,  "His  words  make  men  to  stand  upon  their 
feet."  Just  how  this  extension  of  the  advisory  system  will  be  worked 
out  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  fact  that  the  various  departmental 
officers  recognize  the  importance  of  this  attitude  is  excellent  promise 
of  its  success. 

With  the  passage  of  recent  years  the  task  of  the  adviser  has  become 
a  very  different  service  from  what  it  was  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago.  Those  students  who  are  trying  to  discover  some  relation  be- 
tween their  college  course  and  their  future  career  are  naturally 
anxious  to  obtain  any  possible  light  from  any  possible  source.  Mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  staff,  whether  officially  designated  as  advisers 
or  not,  the  technical  adviser,  interested  alumni,  the  results  of 
the  various  vocational  tests,  all  contribute  to  a  clarification  of  the 
problem. 

This  does  not  imply  that  so-called  vocational  guidance  should  be 
the  inclusive  function  of  the  advisory  service.  The  College  as  an 
educational  institution  is  not  a  vocational  school.  Nevertheless,  the 
personnel  work  of  the  College  should  help  the  student  to  obtain 
the  education  best  fitted  to  his  interests  and  aptitudes.  The  bearing 
of  all  this  on  his  future  vocation  must  enter  the  problem,  but  to 
make  the  whole  collegiate  experience  relate  merely  to  the  problem 
of  earning  a  living  is  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  College.  It  is  just  as  important  to  enable  the  young  man  to 
become  the  kind  of  person  who  will  live  peaceably  and  with  under- 
standing with  his  prospective  family,  and  to  acquire  horizons  and 
backgrounds  which  enable  him  to  detect  and  to  appreciate  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful  wherever  he  may  find  them. 

Under  the  revised  curriculum  the  personnel  service  is  bound  to 
be  more  vital  than  ever  before.  Although  no  definite  set  of  examina- 
tions for  determining  whether  the  student  should  pass  from  the 
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Lower  College  to  the  Upper  College  is  contemplated,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  broad  introductory  and  basic  work  of  the  first  two  years 
affords  a  natural  opportunity  for  a  careful  survey  before  entering 
upon  the  more  special  work  of  the  Upper  College.  During  the 
coming  year  this  important  question  will  receive  careful  thought. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that  students  whose  professional 
plans  are  clearly  in  mind  would  present  a  much  simpler  problem 
than  those  who  are  still  in  the  process  of  finding  their  way.  It  may 
be  that  this  is  true,  and  it  may  be  that  because  the  problem  is  simpler 
it  has  been  solved  more  completely.  The  days  are  past,  however, 
when  professional  schools  merely  look  at  the  Registrar's  record  of 
academic  accomplishment  and  admit  or  reject  students  on  that 
ground  alone.  To  be  sure,  a  student  must  have  acquired  habits  of 
work,  and  the  technical  knowledge  which  is  essential  for  a  particu- 
lar school.  But  when  this  minimum  is  present,  the  attention  of  the 
professional  school  has  been  directed  increasingly  during  recent 
years  at  the  temperament,  the  character,  the  personal  appearance, 
and  the  background  of  the  candidate.  The  difficulty  is  that  none  of 
these  qualities  can  be  measured  and  expressed  with  even  the  approx- 
imate accuracy  of  the  grades  on  the  Registrar's  books.  Only  by 
means  of  a  consensus  obtained  from  those  who  have  known  the 
youth  for  many  years  and  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  significant  facts,  can  an  opinion  be  ventured  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "Will  this  young  man  make  a  good  physician,  or 
lawyer,  or  engineer?" 

During  the  year  under  review,  significant  steps  have  been  taken 
to  enable  us  to  answer  these  questions  with  more  assurance.  The 
situation  is  particularly  acute  with  the  premedical  students.  For 
some  reason  which  it  is  not  easy  completely  to  understand,  when 
a  boy  makes  up  his  mind  to  become  a  physician  he  has  made  a  deci- 
sion which  is  not  easily  changed.  Precollegiate  ambitions  toward 
engineering,  law,  journalism,  and  the  other  professions  into  which 
numerous  students  go  are  much  more  likely  to  be  modified  during 
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the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course.  It  would  be  well  if  our 
would-be  physicians  were  a  bit  more  flexible  in  their  ambitions.  In 
order  to  be  of  maximum  assistance  both  to  our  students  and  to  the 
medical  schools  which  they  wish  to  enter,  four  additional  advisers 
of  premedical  students  were  appointed  early  in  the  year,  whose 
especial  duty  it  was  to  become  acquainted  wirii  the  freshmen  who 
had  declared  themselves  as  premedical  candidates.  These  advisers 
will  carry  their  advisees  through  the  Lower  College,  when  they  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  for  premedical  students. 
The  great  difficulty  in  this  plan  lies  in  the  danger  that  some  of  the 
information  and  advantage  gained  in  the  close  contacts  established 
early  in  the  course  may  be  lost  with  this  shift.  This  kind  of  difficulty 
constituted  the  fatal  defect  in  the  plan  adopted  in  many  colleges  of 
having  new  advisers  for  students  in  each  year  of  the  college  course. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  with  careful  cumulative  records,  memo- 
randa, and  conferences  this  danger  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  additional  service  to  premedical  students  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  our  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  medical  schools  which  these  students  wish  to  enter. 
Professor  Powell,  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge  of  this  work, 
has  for  some  years  been  cultivating  these  relations  by  correspond- 
ence, and  by  visits  to  many  medical  schools.  By  means  of  all  of  this 
care  and  effort  it  is  anticipated  that  Columbia  College  will  recom- 
mend an  absolute  minimum  of  students  who  will  prove  to  be  misfits 
in  the  medical  profession,  on  account  of  either  intellectual  or  per- 
sonal characteristics. 

A  similar  need  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  our  relations  to  the  law 
schools,  although  the  situation  is  not  as  acute  as  in  the  case  of 
medicine  on  account  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our  prelaw  students 
enter  our  own  Law  School.  There  is  no  question  that  the  task  of 
assisting  those  students  who  have  not  yet  found  themselves,  as  well 
as  those  who  think,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  have,  re- 
quires a  diagnostic  and  advisory  service  far  more  extensive  than 
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anything  that  we  have  at  present  developed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  have  the  members  of  the  staff  who  are  able  and  anxious  to 
aid  in  this  enterprise,  provided  that  their  professional  careers  are 
not  adversely  affected  by  time-consuming  demands.  Whether  the 
financial  support  for  such  a  program  can  be  provided  is  another 
question,  the  answer  to  which  will  be  clearer  when  the  extent  of 
the  service  is  more  clearly  in  mind.  In  any  case  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  build  a  great  structure  overnight.  Following  the  orderly 
development  of  the  past  in  this  and  other  directions,  the  extension 
of  the  advisory  work  will  grow  out  of  our  present  practice  as  con- 
ditions indicate. 

In  a  form  of  administration  as  highly  centralized  as  that  in 
Columbia  College  it  is  important  that  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  students,  teachers,  and  the  administration  should  be 
adequate.  Probably  some  of  the  misunderstandings  of  the  recent 
past  could  have  been  largely  avoided  if  better  means  of  information 
and  clarification  had  been  available.  Almost  everyone  is  anxious  to 
know  the  facts,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  administrative  procedure.  The  real  problem  is  to  find 
means  of  bringing  this  about  before  the  emotions  become  aroused, 
and  the  open  mind  is  replaced  by  the  crusader's  zeal.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  differences  of  opinion  always  will,  and  always  should, 
be  present.  But  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  those  who  differ  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  retain  mutual  respect. 

With  this  point  of  view  in  mind  a  group  or  committee  advisory 
to  the  Dean  was  designated  late  in  the  year.  This  group  consists  of 
two  members  of  the  teaching  staff  and  three  students,  two  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  Student  Board,  the  other  a  member  of  the  junior 
class.  The  members  of  this  group  were  nominated  by  the  Student 
Board,  and  from  the  panel  so  nominated  the  actual  membership 
was  selected.  It  is  hoped  that  the  committee  will  continue  to  be 
composed  of  persons  who  have  widely  differing  approaches  to  the 
questions  which  may  be  brought  before  them,  so  that  each  member 
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may  be  a  center  of  distribution  of  accurate  information  to  the  group 
of  students  or  Faculty  with  whom  he  associates.  There  is  no  expec- 
tation or  intention  of  shifting  the  responsibility  for  decision,  but  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  have  available  a 
group  from  which  the  Dean  can  learn  the  attitudes  of  all  concerned 
before  action  is  taken,  and  who,  though  perhaps  disagreeing,  may 
know  the  reasons  that  lie  back  of  the  decisions  that  may  be  reached. 
Already  several  matters  have  been  discussed  with  the  Advisory 
Committee,  to  very  good  effect.  It  is  certain  that  with  the  help  of 
this  group  much  wiser  decisions  may  be  reached  than  would  be 
possible  without  it. 

Another  illustration  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of  admit- 
ting the  "whole  man"  to  college  is  found  in  the  increase  of  social 
opportunities  open  to  students,  and  the  appreciative  manner  in 
which  they  are  embraced.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Director  of 
Social  Affairs,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Director  of  Men's  Resi- 
dence Halls,  the  variety  and  extent  of  dances,  parties,  exhibitions, 
and  the  like  have  grown  to  a  remarkable  degree.  During  the  year 
the  Social  Office  has  arranged  for  336  affairs,  and  assisted  in  many 
others.  In  fact,  the  Office  has  proved  so  efficient  and  helpful  that 
requests  for  help  in  managing  social  parties  have  come  to  it  from 
various  parts  of  the  University  to  an  extent  that  they  have  been 
sorely  tempted  to  spread  their  efforts  beyond  the  men's  Residence 
Halls.  Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  corresponding  office 
in  Barnard  College,  about  thirty  dances  have  been  held,  over  and 
above  the  dozen  delightful  Coffee  Hours  which  have  been  held 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Music  has 
assisted  in  planning  about  twenty-five  musicales,  which  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  the  residents  of  the  Halls. 

In  die  Dean's  report  for  last  year  considerable  attention  was  paid 
to  a  review  of  our  policy  of  administering  scholarship  funds.  During 
the  current  year  study  of  this  difficult  question  has  continued,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  students  who  are  recommended  to  us  by 
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alumni  clubs  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  upshot  of  the  study 
makes  it  clear  that  in  cities  where  there  is  an  active  club,  with  officers 
who  maintain  continuity  of  connection  with  the  College  and  with 
those  whom  they  recommend,  very  excellent  results  are  obtained. 
They  are  able  to  select  the  candidate  who  will  profit  by  the  kind  of 
collegiate  experience  he  will  get  in  Columbia  College,  and  are  able 
to  advise  wisely  with  the  local  school  authorities  as  to  the  probable 
success  of  their  choice.  In  the  clubs  which  are  more  casual  in  their 
organization  and  are  less  well  informed  as  to  what  awaits  a  student 
in  the  College  nowadays,  the  results  are  less  satisfactory  either  from 
the  academic  point  of  view,  or  the  more  general  adaptability  of  the 
student  to  conditions  on  Morningside  Heights. 

It  cannot  be  implied  that  the  alumni  clubs  are  entirely  or  even 
largely  responsible  for  this  situation.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
College  to  establish  and  to  maintain  contacts  with  our  alumni  so 
that  they  may  not  only  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  youth 
who  ought  to  be  urged  to  come  to  us,  but  in  order  that  they  may  keep 
before  them  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of  their  college. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March  visits  were  made  by 
the  Dean  and  the  Associate  Dean  to  alumni  and  to  other  friends  of 
Columbia  in  many  cities  in  the  South,  die  Middle  and  the  Far  West, 
including  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis, Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  region.  Experience  verifies  the  impression  obtained 
from  a  similar  trip  made  the  previous  year  that  our  alumni  are  very 
eager  to  be  informed  regarding  the  kind  of  institution  that  Columbia 
has  become,  and  to  know  the  controlling  ideas  in  its  development. 

One  event  which  may  become  increasingly  important  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  scholarships  is  the  offering  of  a  qualifying 
examination  to  candidates  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  ex- 
amination which  was  sponsored  by  five  universities  on  the  eastern 
seaboard — Columbia,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  and  Yale 
— was  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Cooperative  Test  Service, 
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and  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  Board. 
Although  the  effectiveness  of  this  plan  cannot  be  completely  seen 
yet,  it  is  one  of  those  projects  that  show  promise.  Like  every  college, 
we  are  anxious  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  scholarship 
funds.  Our  perfectly  reasonable  desire  is  to  be  certain  that  we  accept 
the  best  candidates,  not  merely  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  get 
our  money. 

So  far  as  one  can  now  judge,  the  year  under  review  has  been  one 
of  quiet  but  definite  advance  on  a  path  already  well  broken.  To 
imagine  that  we  have  reached  anything  like  the  goal  is  fantastic. 
If  a  college  assumes  that  it  has  found  the  perfect  answer  to  the 
baffling  problems  of  the  higher  education,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  its 
decay.  On  the  other  hand,  a  periodic  overturning  of  the  entire  insti- 
tution with  a  fresh  start  accompanied  by  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets 
does  not  make  for  well-poised  progress.  Columbia  College  is  appar- 
ently striking  the  middle  course,  of  constant  evaluation  of  present 
procedure,  followed  by  advance  in  the  direction  of  well-considered 
policy.  Even  if  mistakes  in  policy  have  been  made,  there  will  at  least 
have  been  maintained  through  a  considerable  term  of  years  an  atti- 
tude toward  the  education  of  youth  that  is  coherent  and  vital. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Herbert  E.  Hawkes, 

Dean 

June  30, 1937 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
report  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 

1937- 

This,  my  tenth  annual  report,  records  the  completion  of  an  im- 
portant decade  in  the  history  of  the  School.  In  previous  reports  I 
have  each  year  discussed  the  various  and  interesting  developments 
as  they  occurred,  but  their  full  significance  is  apparent  only  when 
viewed  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  it  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
review  the  decade  as  well  as  the  year  just  ended.  Such  a  review 
should  be  helpful  not  only  in  appraising  the  present  School  but  also 
in  planning  for  its  future  development. 

Ten  years  ago  the  School  was  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  which 
began  toward  the  end  of  Dean  Stone's  administration  and  con- 
tinued throughout  the  administration  of  Dean  Jervey.  The  last 
decade  has  witnessed  the  realization  of  many  of  the  changes  which, 
during  the  preceding  years,  had  been  the  subjects  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion. 

After  the  innovations  wrought  by  Langdell  and  his  successors  at 
Harvard,  legal  education  and  the  activities  of  law  schools  through- 
out the  country  became  highly  standardized  in  accordance  with  a 
more-or-less  accepted  pattern  of  study  and  instruction  which  had 
evolved  from  the  widespread  adoption  of  the  case  method.  With  the 
social  upheaval  that  followed  the  great  war  there  swept  over  the 
world  a  spirit  of  inquiry  which  left  unquestioned  very  few  institu- 
tions and  ideas.  The  law,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyer  did  not  escape 
criticism;  in  turn,  legal  education  became  an  object  of  attack  since 
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it  was  believed  to  be  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  defects  in  the 
law  and  the  deficiencies  of  judges  and  lawyers. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  legal  education  manifested  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Law  as  far  back  as  1923  was  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  a  grow- 
ing opinion,  both  within  and  without  the  profession,  that  the  law 
and  its  administration  were  not  as  they  should  be.  Whatever  the 
cause,  in  1926  the  Faculty  organized  and  conducted  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  function  of  the  university  law  school  in  the  training 
of  lawyers  and  in  legal  research.  This  examination  of  legal  educa- 
tion and  the  activities  of  law  schools  extended  over  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  resulting  publication  in  1928  of  Summary  of  Studies  in 
Legal  Education  by  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  Columbia  University 
presented  the  most  pervasive  analysis  and  challenging  discussion  of 
legal  education  that  had  been  put  forth  up  to  that  time.  While  many 
of  the  proposals  contained  in  that  document  have  since  been  modi- 
fied or  rejected  by  the  Columbia  Faculty,  it  nevertheless  served  as  a 
basis  for  experimentation  during  succeeding  years  by  our  own 
Faculty  and  it  stimulated  similar  inquiries  and  activities  in  other 
schools. 

I  have  discussed  in  such  detail  the  Faculty's  program  in  my 
reports  since  1928  that  I  need  only  restate  the  principal  objectives: 

1.  The  revision  of  the  curriculum  in  order:  to  modernize  its 
content  by  including  subject  matter  relating  to  the  problems  of 
present-day  life;  to  afford  greater  understanding  by  arranging  ma- 
terials so  as  to  focus  the  study  of  law  against  its  economic,  political, 
and  social  backgrounds,  and  by  combining  in  a  single  course  subject 
matter  dealing  with  closely  related  problems;  and  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  student's  education  by  placing  greater  emphasis  upon 
public  law,  legal  history,  comparative  law  and  jurisprudence. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  library  and  the  encouragement  of  re- 
search in  law  and  related  fields  in  order  that  the  nature,  the  function, 
and  the  effects  of  law  may  be  better  understood. 
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3.  The  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  student  body  through 
more  exacting  standards  of  admission. 

4.  The  improvement  of  educational  method  by  enlarging  the 
opportunities  of  the  individual  student  to  engage  in  original  and 
independent  work. 

5.  The  development  of  graduate  work  in  law  primarily  for  the 
training  of  law  teachers. 

With  these  main  objectives  in  mind  the  Faculty  has  labored 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  accomplishments  are  not  all  that  one 
might  desire,  but  they  are,  in  many  respects,  extraordinary.  As  a 
whole  they  are  impressive.  Certainly  they  represent  a  contribution 
to  legal  education  the  significance  of  which  is  only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated.  The  ultimate  effects  cannot  be  fully  appraised  for  some 
years  to  come. 

CURRICULUM  REVISION 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  Faculty  that  if  the  desired  changes 
in  the  curriculum  were  to  be  achieved,  a  new  set  of  teaching  ma- 
terials had  to  be  prepared.  The  old  case  books,  built  largely  around 
legal  concepts  that  had  lost  much  of  their  significance  and  contain- 
ing no  reference  to  phases  of  the  law  which  in  recent  years  had 
assumed  major  proportions,  were  unsuited  to  the  revitalization  of 
law  study  that  was  needed.  Moreover,  the  integration  of  public  and 
private  law,  and  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative law,  made  imperative  the  preparation  of  new  teaching 
materials.  The  task  which  the  Faculty  assumed  was  not  easy.  Its 
performance  required  not  only  imagination  and  industry,  but  also 
constant  cooperation. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  has 
been  accomplished  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  of  the  forty  courses 
(exclusive  of  graduate  seminars)  now  offered  in  the  School,  thirty- 
six  are  taught  with  books  and  materials  prepared  by  members  of  our 
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Faculty  within  the  last  ten  years.  Within  the  decade,  twenty-six 
case  books  have  been  published  in  final  form  by  members  of  the 
Faculty.  In  addition,  eighteen  collections  of  materials  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  have  been  prepared,  some  of  which  will  be  published 
in  the  near  future. 

Some  measure  of  the  merit  of  these  books  and  the  soundness  of 
the  approach  to  the  study  of  law  which  they  reflect  is  found  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  adopted  by  other  law  schools.  There 
are  today  190  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  of  which  ninety-six 
are  approved  by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  eighty-diree  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  Of  the 
eighty-three  members  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
seventy-nine  (exclusive  of  Columbia)  are  using  for  teaching  pur- 
poses from  one  to  eight  of  our  books.  In  addition,  our  books  have 
been  adopted  in  varying  degree  in  thirty-six  non-member  schools. 
Altogether,  117  schools  are  using  some  of  our  books.  Half  of  these 
books  are  being  used  in  more  than  twenty  schools,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  more  than  fifty  schools.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  our  books  are  not  suited  to  the  present  curricula 
of  many  law  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  half  of  the  books 
have  been  published  within  the  last  five  years,  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  being  used  in  law  schools  throughout  the  country  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  scholarly  efforts  of  the  authors. 

In  my  previous  reports  I  have  reviewed  these  books  as  they  were 
published.  I  shall  comment  now  only  upon  the  three  which  were 
published  last  year. 

Cases  on  American  Constitutional  Law,  by  Professor  Dowling — 
The  Foundation  Press  (1937).  In  this  book,  Professor  Dowling  has 
chosen  regulatory  power  as  the  major,  but  not  exclusive,  theme  for 
the  development  of  the  course  on  constitutional  law.  The  collection 
of  cases  reflects  not  only  the  vast  expansion  in  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental powers,  both  national  and  state,  but  also  the  re-examination 
of  the  limitations  on  those  powers.  Modern  cases  are  presented 
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against  a  background  of  historical  decisions.  Without  sacrifice  of 
the  study  of  the  judicial  function  in  constitutional  cases  a  new 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  lawyer's  task  in  the  conduct  of  con- 
stitutional litigation.  In  order  that  a  more  intensive  study  can  be 
carried  on,  the  number  of  principal  cases  has  been  reduced.  Some  of 
them  are  stated  in  expanded  form  from  the  original  records,  thus 
furnishing  several  full  descriptive  accounts  of  the  litigation  all  the 
way  from  its  inception  to  its  conclusion.  Comprehensiveness  is 
attained  by  surrounding  the  principal  cases  with  a  wide  array  of 
notes  and  bibliographic  references.  In  a  very  large  sense  this  volume 
represents  some  of  the  fruits  of  Professor  Dowling's  long  association 
with  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  of  this  University,  the 
work  of  which  brings  those  engaged  in  it  into  close  contact  with 
constitutional  law  in  action,  in  legislative  committees  as  well  as  in 
the  courts. 

Cases  and  Materials  on  Trade  Regulation,  by  Professor  Handler — 
The  Foundation  Press  (1937).  The  publication  of  this  volume  was 
postponed  for  a  number  of  years  because  of  the  drastic  and  rapid 
changes  resulting  from  recent  legislation.  However,  it  was  felt  that 
further  postponement  would  be  undesirable  in  view  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  need  of  a  book  which  included 
materials  dealing  with  current  problems.  No  change  breaks  com- 
pletely with  the  past  and  none  of  the  new  laws  can  be  understood 
apart  from  the  background  of  previous  doctrine  and  practice.  To 
take  care  of  new  and  pending  legislation  the  book  is  so  arranged 
that  additional  materials  can  be  readily  integrated  into  the  several 
chapters  to  which  they  relate. 

Cases  and  Materials  on  the  Development  of  Legal  Institutions,  by 
Professor  Julius  Goebel,  Jr. — Ad  Press  (1937).  This  is  the  fourth 
edition  of  Professor  Goebel's  interesting  book.  The  revision  has 
been  thoroughgoing  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  editor's  detailed  run- 
ning commentaries  in  connection  with  which  the  cases  are  supposed 
to  be  read.  It  reflects  to  a  marked  extent  the  wide  range  of  research 
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carried  on  by  the  Foundation  for  Research  in  Legal  History  since 
the  last  edition  appeared  in  193 1. 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

Research  in  law  and  related  fields  has  been  a  major  activity  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  since  1928.  This  work  may  be  classified  under  three 
headings:  first,  research  looking  toward  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  with  regard  to  law  as  a  social  institution;  second,  re- 
search in  connection  with  practical  problems  such  as  the  revision  of 
the  law  and  legislative  drafting;  third,  research  with  a  view  to 
collecting  and  arranging  legal  and  non-legal  materials  for  teaching 
purposes.  Within  the  last  ten  years  approximately  $350,000  has  been 
obtained  from  foundations  and  other  donors  to  finance  research 
projects  of  the  first  type  and,  in  addition  to  these  funds,  the  Univer- 
sity has  contributed  during  the  same  period  $90,000  in  support  of 
research  work  of  the  third  type.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
large  sums  spent  by  the  American  Law  Institute  upon  the  restate- 
ment of  the  law  of  property  by  Professor  Powell,  and  the  restate- 
ment of  the  law  of  security  by  Professor  Hanna;  nor  do  they  include 
the  very  substantial  amounts  spent  each  year  in  the  Legislative 
Drafting  Fund  office;  nor  do  they  include  the  appropriations  for 
research  made  to  those  members  of  the  Department  of  Public  Law 
and  Government  who  are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  School's  work  in  the  fields  of  international  law 
and  diplomacy;  nor  do  they  include  expenditures  made  in  connec- 
tion with  research  work  conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty  for 
various  governmental  agencies.  If  these  items  were  included,  the 
total  financial  investment  in  the  research  activities  of  the  Faculty 
during  the  last  decade  would  exceed  $600,000. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-six  case  books  and  the  eighteen  other 
collections  of  materials  prepared  for  teaching  purposes,  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have,  within  the 
last  decade,  published  twenty-eight  books  of  a  scientific  character. 
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Also,  largely  as  a  result  of  their  research,  the  Faculty  have  con- 
tributed generously  to  numerous  legal  periodicals  and  other  scien- 
tific journals.  A  recently  compiled  bibliography  of  the  twenty-six 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  reveals  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
they  have  published  356  articles  in  legal  periodicals  and  odier  scien- 
tific journals,  and  twenty-one  articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Most  of  the  scientific  books  published  by  the  Faculty  have  been 
fully  discussed  in  my  previous  reports.  I  should  mention,  however, 
Professor  Goebel's  interesting  volume,  Felony  and  Misdemeanor, 
published  last  year.  This  book  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes 
on  the  history  of  the  English  criminal  procedure,  prepared  by  the 
Columbia  Foundation  for  Research  in  Legal  History.  The  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Foundation  in  the  historical  field  is  already  well 
known.  Other  books  to  be  published  by  the  Foundation  this  year  are 
The  English  Business  Company  after  the  Bubble  Act,  by  Armand 
DuBois,  and  Early  American  hand  Companies,  by  Shaw  Livermore. 
The  Foundation  is  also  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  busi- 
ness control  in  medieval  and  early  Tudor  England. 

The  value  of  the  research  work  of  the  Faculty  cannot  be  measured 
wholly  in  terms  of  printed  volumes.  A  large  part  of  the  work  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  law,  the  drafting  of 
legislation,  and  the  preparation  of  briefs,  undertaken  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  for  various  governmental  agencies,  both  national  and 
state.  In  previous  reports  I  have  emphasized  the  importance  of 
making  more  available  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  and  the 
solution  of  practical  problems,  the  knowledge  acquired  through  re- 
search. The  mere  addition  of  books  to  library  shelves,  however 
valuable  they  may  be,  too  often  has  slight,  if  any,  effect  upon  the 
course  of  events.  The  work  of  the  legal  scholar  in  the  University 
must  be  made  available  to  diose  in  charge  of  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  law  if  it  is  to  attain  its  full  measure  of  useful- 
ness. This  we  have  endeavored  to  do  by  encouraging  members  of 
the  Faculty  to  lend  their  aid  to  various  governmental  agencies.  As 
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examples  of  such  work,  I  need  mention  only  the  services  rendered  by 
Professor  Magill  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  the  services  rendered  by  Professor  Chamberlain  in  connec- 
tion with  the  revision  of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
services  rendered  by  Professor  Berle  as  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  services  rendered  by  Professor  Gellhorn  as  counsel 
to  the  Social  Security  Board  of  New  York,  the  services  rendered  by 
Professors  Chamberlain,  Dowling,  and  Handler  to  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  in  the  preparation  of  memoranda,  of  legislation, 
and  of  briefs,  the  work  of  Professor  Patterson  in  revising  the  Insur- 
ance Law  of  New  York,  the  work  of  Professor  Hays  in  revising  the 
Banking  Law  of  New  York,  and  my  own  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Law  Revision  Commission  of  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  important  by-products  of  research  is  die  improve- 
ment of  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  the  resulting 
benefit  to  his  pupils.  Also,  the  research  activities  of  the  Faculty  have 
each  year  afforded  a  considerable  number  of  abler  students  an 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  work,  thereby  enhancing  greatly  the 
effectiveness  of  their  legal  training. 

Any  appraisal  of  the  research  work  of  the  School  would  be  incom- 
plete without  taking  into  account  the  student's  work.  Within  the 
decade  eight  dissertations  of  excellent  quality  have  been  published 
by  graduate  students  and  a  number  have  been  completed  but  not 
published.  Also,  since  1930  every  student  in  the  School  has  been 
required,  as  a  condition  of  graduation,  to  conduct  at  least  two  inde- 
pendent investigations  and  submit  his  findings  and  conclusions  in 
essay  form.  More  than  two  thousand  of  these  essays  have  been 
written  by  students  within  the  last  seven  years.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  them  have  been  of  high  quality  and  each  year  several  of 
them  have  been  published  in  law  reviews. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  research  work  of  the  School,  the  library 
has  been  systematically  expanded  and  many  valuable  additions  have 
been  made.  Notwithstanding  the  financial  difficulties  resulting 
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from  the  depression,  the  development  of  our  library  has  not  been 
sacrificed  to  economy.  Since  1928  the  total  collections  have  been 
increased  from  142,268  to  207,166  volumes,  thus  maintaining  our 
position  among  the  five  great  law  libraries  of  the  world.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  last  year  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  library 
were  increased  to  $56,731.87,  being  the  largest  appropriation  in  the 
history  of  the  School. 


THE  STUDENT  BODY 


In  order  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  professional  train- 
ing and  to  provide  better  educational  opportunities  for  the  more 
promising  students,  admission  to  the  School,  since  1928,  has  been 
limited  to  a  selected  group.  This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  students  from  815  in  1927-28  to  524  today,  but  the 
quality  of  the  student  body  has  been  greatly  improved.  The  higher 
level  of  student  capacity,  combined  with  the  reduction  in  numbers, 
has  enabled  the  Faculty  not  only  to  give  more  time  to  the  individual 
student  but  also  to  raise  educational  standards.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  graduates  of  the  School,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  been  better 
prepared  for  their  professional  work.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
consistently  high  rating  of  our  graduates  on  the  bar  examinations 
for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  but  by  the  very  favorable  impres- 
sions which  they  have  made  in  the  numerous  law  offices  and  govern- 
mental departments  in  which  they  have  been  employed.  In  spite  of 
the  depression,  and  in  the  face  of  the  overcrowded  conditions  in  the 
profession,  the  demand  for  good  men  with  a  Columbia  training  has 
been  most  gratifying. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  selective  process  has  resulted  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of  students  seeking  admission  to  the 
School.  The  increase  has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  number  of 
applicants  from  distant  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
West  and  South.  This  has  resulted  in  a  wider  geographical  distribu- 
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tion  of  students.  Within  the  last  decade  our  students  have  been 
drawn  from  202  colleges  and  from  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  from  twelve  foreign  countries. 

The  operation  of  the  selective  process  and  its  effects  upon  the 
student  body  are  of  such  great  importance  that  I  am  publishing  as 
an  Appendix  the  report  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  the  Selection 
of  Students.  This  report  deserves  the  most  careful  study  and  con- 
sideration. In  this  connection  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  splendid 
work  of  Professor  Albert  C.  Jacobs  who  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  many  years  and  to  whose  efforts  die  School  is  largely 
indebted  for  the  excellent  results  that  have  been  achieved. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHOD 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Faculty  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  of  the  individual  student  to  engage 
in  original  and  independent  work.  The  disadvantages  of  mass 
instruction  in  law  schools  and  the  need  for  closer  relations  between 
the  instructor  and  the  student  were  discussed  at  length  in  my  report 
for  1934.  While  the  size  of  our  teaching  staff,  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  students,  has  made  it  impracticable  to  do  as  much  as  is  desired, 
the  Faculty  has  improved  the  situation  in  a  number  of  ways.  Since 
1928,  the  graduate  seminars  have  been  open  to  second  and  third  year 
students  of  high  standing,  thus  affording  to  a  considerable  number 
of  students  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  work  in  small  groups. 
Also,  in  1930  the  Faculty  made  provision  whereby  all  students  in 
the  School  could  obtain  a  limited  amount  of  credit  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  through  independent  research  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Last  year  the  Faculty 
reorganized  the  moot  court  work  of  the  School  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  and  also  to  making  it  possible  for  all  the  students  to 
participate  in  the  work.  These  courts,  now  seventeen  in  number,  not 
only  serve  to  bring  the  students  together  in  small  groups,  but 
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through  the  courts  the  students  are  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  with  prominent  members  of  the  bench 
and  bar  who  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  work.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  further  development  of  small  group 
instruction  are  the  physical  limitations  of  Kent  Hall.  Before  such 
work  can  be  organized  on  a  proper  basis,  the  School  must  be  pro- 
vided with  more  adequate  quarters. 


GRADUATE   WORK 


While  for  many  years  the  School  has  granted  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Laws  for  the  completion  of  a  fourth  year  of  work,  no  serious 
effort  was  made  to  develop  the  graduate  work  until  after  the  estab- 
lishment in  1922  of  the  Doctor's  degree  in  law  (originally  desig- 
nated as  Doctor  Juris  but  changed  in  1934  to  Juris  Scientiae  Doctor) . 
In  fact,  our  graduate  work  has  achieved  a  position  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  School  only  within  the  last  ten  years. 

Widi  the  establishment  of  the  doctorate  in  law,  the  Faculty 
greatly  expanded  the  graduate  offerings,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1932  that  the  opportunities  offered  by  Columbia  began  to  attract  the 
highest  type  of  graduate  student  in  any  considerable  number. 

From  the  outset,  the  Faculty  has  insisted  upon  keeping  the  re- 
quirements for  the  doctorate  in  law  upon  the  highest  levels.  The 
rigorous  standards  imposed  have  discouraged  some  students  from 
attempting  to  obtain  our  graduate  degree.  This  fact  has  kept  our 
graduate  group  small,  but  it  also  has  attracted  to  the  School  men  of 
first-rate  ability.  This  is  shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  experi- 
enced law  teachers  who,  within  recent  years,  have  come  to  Colum- 
bia for  graduate  study.  During  the  first  ten  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  doctorate  in  law  only  one  graduate  student 
having  prior  experience  as  a  law  teacher  was  enrolled,  whereas 
within  the  last  five  years,  fourteen  law  teachers  have  been  enrolled 
as  candidates  for  graduate  degrees,  and  two  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  privilege  of  doing  research  and  writing  without  becoming 
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candidates  for  the  degrees.  During  the  last  two  years,  most  of  our 
graduate  students  have  been  professors  of  law  from  other  law 
schools. 

While  the  importance  of  the  graduate  work  in  law  is  not  to  be 
measured  solely  in  terms  of  law  teaching,  as  a  number  of  our  grad- 
uate students  have  become  practicing  lawyers,  yet  it  is  through  the 
graduate  work  that  the  School  is  exerting  considerable  influence 
upon  legal  education  throughout  the  country.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  twenty-two  graduates  of  the  School  who  have  en- 
tered law  teaching  since  1927,  nineteen  are  holders  of  graduate 
degrees.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of  this  group,  three  have 
recently  become  the  deans  of  the  faculties  of  law  in  their  respective 
universities. 

A   LAW  CENTER 

The  interesting  and  important  accomplishments  of  the  Faculty 
within  the  last  ten  years  have  placed  the  School  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion among  the  great  university  law  schools  of  the  country.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  that  position  and  continue  to  grow  in  usefulness  we 
should  begin  now  planning  for  the  future.  With  the  rapid  changes 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  economic  and  political  affairs  of  the 
world,  no  institution  can  remain  static  for  long  and  perform  effec- 
tively its  function  in  society.  Just  as  the  old  patterns  of  legal  educa- 
tion have  been  revised  within  the  decade  to  conform  to  present  con- 
ditions, so  must  the  existing  patterns  be  altered  to  meet  future  needs. 

Six  years  ago  I  submitted  to  you  an  outline  of  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Law  Center  at  Columbia  in  which  there  would  be 
brought  together  in  closer  physical  and  intellectual  unison  the 
various  activities  within  the  University,  and  certain  other  activities, 
which  deal  with  the  problems  of  law  and  government.  I  proposed 
to  develop  the  work  of  such  a  Center  about  three  main  divisions,  one 
for  professional  training  in  the  practice  of  law,  one  for  research  in 
law  and  related  fields  and  one  for  public  service.  In  my  annual 
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report  for  193 1  I  endeavored  to  point  out  the  reasons  why  a  closer 
integration  of  the  many  University  activities  in  the  fields  of  law  and 
government  would  facilitate  the  coordination  of  knowledge  in 
these  fields,  and  would  make  possible  the  training  for  the  profession 
and  for  public  service  of  men  who  were  equipped  with  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  the  many  aspects  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  law  and  government  must  deal.  The  need  for  such 
men  is  too  obvious  to  require  argument.  Because  of  its  location  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  Columbia  is  ideally  situated  to  undertake  the 
task  of  producing  them.  A  Law  Center  on  Morningside  Heights 
would  not  only  have  at  its  command  the  resources  of  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  world,  but  it  could  draw  upon  the  unparal- 
leled body  of  experts  to  be  found  in  this  city,  in  all  fields  of  endeavor, 
to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  its  work.  In  no  other  city  of  the  country 
are  there  such  opportunities  for  rendering  this  important  service  to 
the  nation. 

Since  making  this  proposal,  all  of  us  have  been  so  absorbed  in 
working  out  measures  of  economy  with  a  view  to  balancing  the 
University  budget  that  I  have  not  pressed  for  a  consideration  of  this 
project.  However,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  important  deci- 
sions must  be  made  regarding  the  future  of  the  Law  School.  As 
pointed  out  in  my  annual  report  for  1936,  and  as  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  School  of  Law,  submitted  to  you  and 
to  the  Trustees  last  winter,  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  School  at 
present  is  a  new  building.  This  need  must  be  met  without  further 
delay  if  the  School  is  to  avoid  irreparable  injury.  An  adequate  plant 
for  the  School  of  Law  alone  would  require  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  building  and  the 
kind  of  school  it  is  determined  to  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  a  Law  Center  such  as  I  proposed  would  require 
approximately  $4,000,000  for  buildings  and  equipment  and  in  addi- 
tion a  substantial  endowment  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency.  Since  a  Law  Center  would,  of 
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necessity,  be  developed  around  the  Law  School,  the  two  matters 
should  be  considered  together.  No  action  should  be  taken  regarding 
the  future  policy  of  the  Law  School  until  a  careful  study  has  been 
made  of  the  larger  project. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  the  academic 
year  1936-37,  held  a  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Faculty  House  on 
December  12,  1936.  At  this  meeting  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Library.  Various  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  School  were  reviewed  and  there  was  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  of  a  new  building.  On  motion  it  was  resolved 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Library  should  be  adopted  as 
the  report  of  the  Board  and  that  copies  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  to  the  Trustees.  In  accordance  with  the 
established  policy  of  changing  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  each  year,  the  Board  appointed  for  the  academic  year  1937- 
38  consists  of  seventeen  members  of  the  former  Board  and  four  new 
members.  The  new  members  of  the  Board  are :  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
'25,  New  York  City;  Judge  James  B.  Drew,  '00,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania; George  Adams  Ellis,  '08,  New  York  City;  John  M. 
Lowrie,  '12,  Galesburg,  Illinois.  The  other  members  of  the  Board 
are:  Dean  Paul  S.  Andrews,  '12,  Syracuse,  New  York;  Frank  P. 
Barker,  '15,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mason  Bigelow,  '12,  New  York 
City;  Charles  C.  Burlingham,  '81,  New  York  City;  Judge  Mortimer 
W.  Byers,  '98,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Judge  Frederick  E.  Crane,  '89, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  John  G.  Jackson,  '03,  New  York  City;  Russell 
C.  Lemngwell,  '02,  New  York  City;  Judge  Irving  Lehman,  '98, 
New  York  City;  Alfred  McCormack,  '25,  New  York  City;  Judge 
Hugh  Dean  McLellan,  '02,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  George  Z. 
Medalie,  '07,  New  York  City;  George  Wei  wood  Murray,  '76,  New 
York  City;  Justice  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  '08,  New  York  City;  Sol- 
omon M.  Stroock,  '94,  New  York  City;  Philip  J.  Wickser,  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey,  '01,  New  York  City. 
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The  registration  during  1936-37  was  as  follows: 

Graduate  students 7 

Third  year — Class  of  1937 170 

Second  year — Class  of  1938 149 

First  year — Class  of  1939 199 

Nonmatriculated  students 11 

Total 536 

Summer  Session  1936 74 

610 
Less  duplications 41 

Net  Total 569 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  LL.B  was  awarded  to  158  candi- 
dates, the  degree  of  LL.M  was  awarded  to  six  candidates,  and  the 
degree  of  Jur.Sc.D  was  awarded  to  one  candidate. 

Scholarship  aid  amounting  to  $40,483  was  granted  to  124  students 
with  awards  ranging  from  $100  to  $750.  Included  in  this  group  were 
residents  of  twenty-four  states.  In  addition,  $14,500  was  awarded  to 
graduate  students  and  research  Fellows.  These  awards  included  one 
University  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $1,500,  and  one  University 
Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000,  two  Special  Fellowships  with 
stipends  of  $3,000  each,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of 
$2,500,  one  Special  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $2,000,  and  the 
August  Newbold  Morris  Fellowship  with  a  stipend  of  $500. 

Seven  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  have  been  awarded  fel- 
lowships for  the  academic  year  1937-38.  They  are:  Alfred  E. 
Harsch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Washington; 
Leslie  T.  Tupy,  Associate  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Kansas ; 
Robert  R.  Willard,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  Idaho;  Milton  D.  Green,  Instructor  in  Law,  University  of  Colo- 
rado; Lindsey  R.  Jeanblanc,  University  of  Illinois;  Russell  N.  Sulli- 
van, University  of  Illinois;  and  Philip  E.  Gregg,  University  of 
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Colorado.  In  addition,  a  Special  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to 
Ralph  F.  Fuchs,  Professor  of  Law,  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  research  and  writing  but 
not  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

Two  lectures  of  interest  were  delivered  during  the  year  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Special  Lectures.  One  was  a 
lecture  on  the  work  of  the  English  Law  Revision  Committee  by 
Professor  Arthur  L.  Goodhart  of  Oxford  University;  the  other  was 
a  lecture  on  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  by  Dean  Lloyd  K. 
Garrison  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Law. 

During  the  academic  year  1936-37  Professor  Schiller  was  on  sab- 
batical leave  during  the  Winter  Session  and  Professors  Cheatham 
and  Handler  were  on  sabbatical  leave  during  the  Spring  Session. 
During  their  leave,  Professors  Schiller  and  Cheatham  were  engaged 
in  travel  and  studies  abroad,  and  Professor  Handler  was  engaged  in 
research  and  writing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Young  B.  Smith, 
Dean 

October  30,  193J 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

REPORT  OF  THE  FACULTY  COMMITTEE 

ON  THE 

SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS 

Beginning  in  1928  admission  to  the  Columbia  Law  School  has  been  re- 
stricted to  a  selected  group  of  students.  The  first  year  classes  for  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  chosen  from  a  large  number  of  applicants.  In  regard  to  nine 
of  these  classes  the  evidence  of  their  Law  School  achievement  is  now  avail- 
able. This  is  the  appropriate  time,  therefore,  to  report  on  our  ten  years'  experi- 
ence with  the  selection  of  students.1 

The  objectives  of  the  Faculty  in  introducing  the  selective  process  are  fully 
stated  in  the  report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students  in 

i93i- 

The  method  of  eliminating  the  unfit  used  by  most  high-grade  law  schools, 

including  Columbia  prior  to  1928,  has  been  to  admit  only  those  applicants 
who  met  certain  academic  requirements,2  and  then  to  exclude,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  those  who  fail  to  maintain  a  required  average.3  This  extremely 
wasteful  method  resulted  in  the  failure  of  146,  or  41.47  per  cent,  of  the  386 
students  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  in  1927,  the  year  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  selective  process.  The  year  1927  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  one. 
Some  process  of  selection  seemed  imperative.  While  the  chief  problem  has 
been  to  predict  the  potential  failures  in  advance,  an  attempt  has  also  been 
made  to  consider  the  applicant's  general  fitness  for  the  legal  profession,  moral 
as  well  as  intellectual. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTION 

Before  presenting  the  findings  in  regard  to  the  accomplishments  of  the 
selective  process,  a  brief  summary  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  given. 

1  In  1931  the  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students  published  a  report  on  the  basis  of  three 
years'  experience.  This  appeared  as  an  Appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Dean,  pages  19-38. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  for  192S,  pages  6-11,  contains  a  statement  of  the 
experiments  conducted  at  Columbia  University  preceding  the  adoption  in  1928  of  the  selective  process. 

2  Some  law  schools  require  a  college  degree  for  admission ;  others,  three  years  of  college  work ; 
still  others,  only  two  years. 

3  The  average  required  during  each  year  is  3.25  or  better,  computed  as  follows:  A=i  ;  B=2  ; 
C=3 ;  D=4 ;  F=6.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  student's  average  exceeds  3.25,  he  is  auto- 
matically excluded  from  the  School.  He  may  petition  the  Rules  Committee  for  reinstatement,  and, 
if  his  reasons  seem  adequate,  he  will  be  allowed  to  return,  but  with  reduced  credit,  in  most  cases, 
for  the  work  he  has  completed.  However,  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  who  fail  to  maintain  the 
required  average  are  not  permitted  to  continue  in  the  School. 
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As  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  students  the  Committee  has  used  the  college 
average,  the  capacity  test  score,  the  recommendations  of  the  college  dean  and 
professors,  the  student's  application,  and,  wherever  possible,  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  applicant.  The  Committee  further  has  detailed  evidence  of  the 
achievements  in  the  Law  School  of  students  from  various  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. This  material,  which  has  proved  valuable  in  resolving  doubtful  cases, 
for  obvious  reasons  is  not  printed. 

An  examination  of  the  applicant's  college  record  throws  considerable  light 
on  his  industry,  interest,  and  ability.4  The  college  average  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
composite  opinion  of  a  number  of  instructors,  each  having  considerable  evi- 
dence of  the  applicant's  ability  and  industry.  The  college  record,  however,  is 
not  sufficiently  trustworthy  to  be  used  as  the  sole  basis  of  a  selective  process.6 
To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  for  1928: 

An  excellent  college  record  indicates  both  capacity  and  industry,  but  a  fair 
record  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  lack  of  these  qualities.  Some  of  the 
best  law  students  have  been  men  who  did  only  fair  work  in  college  because  of 
a  lack  of  interest  or  because  of  extracurricular  activities.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  not  unusual  for  a  student  with  a  good  college  record  to  fail  in  the  law 
school.6 

The  number  and  percentage  of  students  with  the  various  college  averages 
in  each  entering  class  from  1928  through  1937  are  set  forth  in  Table  XV. 

The  capacity  test  is  not  designed  to  determine  general  mental  ability.  It  is 
an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  examination  calculated  to  test  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  work  effectively  with  abstractions  and  symbols,  a  capacity 
necessary  to  do  the  kind  of  work  required  of  law  students.7  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  the  capacity  test  is  so  constructed  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  student  not  fitted  for  the  study  of  law  to  obtain  a 
high  score.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  an  able  student  might  possibly  make 
a  low  score,  though  this  has  not  occurred  very  often.  The  capacity  test  passing 
mark  has  been  set  at  75,  and  the  Selection  Committee8  has  been  given  discre- 
tion to  admit  applicants  with  test  scores  down  to  65. 

*  By  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  Director  of  University  Admissions,  Mr.  Frank  Bowles,  the 
inspection  of  each  college  record  for  the  Committee  has  in  most  cases  been  greatly  simplified. 
Because  of  his  wide  experience  with  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country,  he  has  been 
able  to  put  all  college  averages  on  a  comparable  basis.  The  college  averages  used  in  this  report  are 
the  resultants  of  this  process. 

5  See  Table  X  for  the  relation  between  the  college  record  and  the  first  year  law  average.  Through- 
out this  report  the  principal  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  first  year  law  work.  The  Selection 
Committee  has  also  considered  the  subsequent  law  grades  of  the  students,  but  these  figures  are  not 
here  included.  Most  students  finishing  satisfactorily  the  first  year  receive  their  degrees. 

8  Page  8. 

7  The  capacity  test  is  now  given  early  in  May  each  year  both  at  Columbia  University  and,  for 
those  residing  or  attending  colleges  outside  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  at  the  principal  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  United  States  and,  in  some  cases,  in  foreign  universities. 
Several  times  throughout  the  summer  of  each  year  it  is  again  given,  but  only  at  Columbia  University. 

8  The  Selection  Committee  is  composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Frank  Bowles,  the  Director  of  University  Admissions.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
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For  eight  years,  from  1928  through  1935,  the  capacity  test  was  required  of 
every  student  admitted  to  the  first  year  class.  In  1936,  however,  the  Faculty 
of  Law  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

That  beginning  with  the  class  which  will  enter  the  Columbia  Law  School 
in  the  autumn  of  1936,  the  Committee  on  the  Selection  of  Students  be  given 
the  discretion  to  admit  to  the  first  year  class  without  the  requirement  of  the 
capacity  test  those  applicants  whose  college  average  on  the  Columbia  equiva- 
lent is  B  or  better. 

In  1936,  66  members  of  the  first  year  class  were  admitted  without  the 
capacity  test.9  In  1937,  the  number  so  admitted  was  86.  In  the  latter  year  the 
discretion  of  the  Selection  Committee  was  extended  slightly  so  as  to  permit 
the  waiving  of  the  capacity  test  in  the  case  of  applicants  whose  college  average 
at  their  institutions  was  B  or  better.  This  was  done  in  but  a  few  cases. 

Several  factors  prompted  the  above-mentioned  change  in  the  selective 
process.  For  some  time  it  had  been  felt  that  the  necessary  delay  in  making 
the  final  decision  in  regard  to  admission  until  after  the  giving  of  the  first 
capacity  test  (early  in  May)  and  until  after  the  grading  of  the  papers  and  the 
action  of  the  Committee  had  caused  the  loss  of  a  number  of  able  students. 
Furthermore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  it  is  a  useless  expedient  to  give 
the  test  to  an  applicant  with  at  least  a  B  college  average.  His  chances  of  rejec- 
tion are  very  small.  From  1932  through  1935  the  Committee  rejected  only  five 
persons  who  had  college  averages  of  B  or  better.10  And  in  several  of  these 
cases  the  decision  had  resulted  from  doubts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
applicant. 

It  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  waive  the  capacity  test  in 
the  case  of  every  applicant  with  a  B  average.  Where  the  student  is  from  a 
college  with  doubtful  standards  or  where  for  other  reasons  there  is  a  doubt 
concerning  his  ability,  the  capacity  test  serves  as  a  useful  check. 

The  information  contained  in  the  application  is  a  third  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion. The  answers  to  the  questions  are  very  enlightening.11  The  statement  of 

Law  is  a  member,  ex  officio.  Two  of  the  Committee  members,  the  Dean  and  the  chairman,  both 
from  the  Law  Faculty,  have  had  long  familiarity  with  the  selective  process.  The  chairman  and  one 
other  member  are  also  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  hence  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  failure  among  law  students.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Committee  (a  fifth  was  added 
in  1937  to  aid  in  the  increased  use  of  the  personal  interview)  are  changed  from  year  to  year  to  make 
certain  of  new  attitudes  and  that  fresh  criticisms  will  constantly  be  made  of  the  Committee's  work. 
By  keeping  the  majority  of  the  personnel  fairly  constant,  an  increase  in  skill  and  efficiency  has  been 
more  easily  secured. 

B  Table  XIII  compares  the  achievement  in  the  Law  School  of  the  66  students  admitted  in  1936 
without  the  capacity  test  with  the  rest  of  the  class  who  were  required  to  take  the  test. 

10  In  1936  two  more  applicants  were  rejected  with  a  B  college  average.  In  the  four  classes  enter- 
ing the  Law  School  from  1932  through  1935,  36  students  with  a  B —  average  were  rejected,  84  with 
a  C+  average,  162  with  a  C  average,  and  126  with  a  C —  average. 

11  The  questions  asked  are  various:  What  necessity  has  he  for  earning  all  or  part  of  his  expenses 
while  in  law  school?  His  training  for  such  outside  work?  Has  he  or  has  he  had  any  relatives  in  the 
legal  profession?  The  names  of  his  college  dean  and  several  of  his  college  instructors  are  requested 
as  references.  He  is  asked  to  give  a  list  of  his  readings  outside  of  college  assignments.  He  is  ques- 
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the  applicant's  reasons  for  wishing  to  study  law  gives  some  clue  not  only  to 
his  ability  to  express  himself  and  to  his  intellectual  powers  but  also  to  his 
moral  and  social  outlook. 

In  order  to  obtain  further  light  on  the  applicant's  fitness,  moral  and  other- 
wise, the  college  dean  and  at  least  three  professors  who  know  the  applicant 
are  asked  to  express  their  confidential  opinions  in  regard  to  his  mental  ability, 
common  sense,  character,  industry  and  personality,  noting  these  qualities  as 
"excellent,"  "good,"  "fair,"  or  "poor."  They  are  also  asked  to  state  whether 
they  deem  the  applicant  "decidedly,"  "doubtfully,"  or  "not  at  all"  worthy  in 
character  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  worthy  in  preparation  of  admission  to 
the  School  of  Law.  The  Selection  Committee  has  found  the  recommendations 
of  the  dean  and  professors  extremely  valuable  in  many  cases,  particularly 
where  there  is  something  in  the  applicant's  history  involving  questions  of 
morals  or  of  character. 

Wherever  possible  the  Committee  has  made  use  of  personal  interviews. 
Commencing  in  1930,  the  members  of  the  Committee  interviewed  personally 
most  of  the  applicants  about  whom  there  was  any  doubt  who  resided  within 
commuting  distance  from  New  York  City.  In  selecting  the  last  two  classes 
practically  all  applicants  residing  in  the  metropolitan  area  have  been  inter- 
viewed, sometimes  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  Committee.  Of  course 
it  would  be  desirable  if  all  applicants  could  be  interviewed,  but  this  is  imprac- 
ticable in  case  of  those  living  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Everything  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  selective  process  from  becoming  a 
routine,  semi-automatic  procedure.  The  Committee  has  considered  every  case 
on  its  merits,  being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  dealing  with  a  mass  of 
paper  records,  but  with  the  lives  and  ambitions  of  human  beings. 

The  report  issued  in  1931  emphasized  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
failures  in  the  Law  School  and  the  exclusion  from  the  School  of  those  unsuited 
to  do  law  work.  Further  evidence  corroborative  of  our  earlier  findings  is  now 
available  and  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  part  of  this  report. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

The  selective  process  has  resulted  in  a  smaller  and  an  abler  student  body, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of  applicants  seeking  admission  to 
the  School  has  substantially  increased. 

The  size  of  the  student  body  has  been  reduced  materially.  In  the  academic 
year  1927-28,  the  year  preceding  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process, 

tioned  as  to  his  general  health,  his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  and  as  to  any  nervous  disturbance,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  his  father,  and  as  to  the  educational  background  of  his  parents.  Questions  about 
his  intentions  as  to  practicing  law  are  asked,  and  finally  he  is  expected  to  give  a  brief  statement  (not 
more  than  500  words)  as  to  why  he  wishes  to  study  law  and  why  he  is  applying  for  admission  to 
this  school,  and  he  is  encouraged  to  discuss  other  matters  of  general  interest  so  as  to  give  the 
Committee  some  picture  of  his  personality. 
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there  were  815  students  in  the  entire  School,  as  compared  with  536  in  1936-37 
and  524  in  1937-38.  See  Table  III.  There  are  now  212  students  in  the  first  year 
class,  a  reduction  of  174  since  1927-28  when  the  unselected  entering  class 
numbered  386.  See  Table  I.  The  average  size  of  the  ten  selected  first  year 
classes,  1928-37  inclusive,  has  been  231.3. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  entering  class,  the  selective 
process  has  materially  increased  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  first  year  class.  Table  I  shows  the  number  of  applications  for  each  of  the 
past  eleven  years.  In  every  year  since  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process 
the  number  of  applicants  has  exceeded  the  total  in  1927,  which  was  386.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  selective  process  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  years  of  the  depression.  Four  hundred  and  fifty -six  persons,  or  18.2  per 
cent  more  than  in  1927,  applied  for  admission  during  the  current  year.  The 
large  number  of  applicants  for  the  years  1931-34  inclusive  (508,  557,  532,  and 
515  respectively)  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  New  Yorkers  who  but  for 
the  depression  would  have  attended  law  schools  in  the  out-of-town  univer- 
sities from  which  they  graduated  applied  to  Columbia  for  admission  in  order 
that  they  might  live  at  home  and  thus  reduce  the  expense  involved. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year 
class  is  due  almost  entirely  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  from 
non-metropolitan  colleges.  See  Table  I.  The  applicants  from  non-metropolitan 
colleges,  numbering  194  in  1927-28,  have  increased  to  267  in  the  present  year. 
The  average  over  the  eleven  years  has  been  264.7.  The  greater  number  in  the 
years  1932-34  (338,  319,  and  302  respectively)  was  due  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions then  prevailing,  as  explained  above.  Today  58.6  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants to  the  first  year  class  come  from  non-metropolitan  colleges,  as  compared 
with  50.3  per  cent  ten  years  ago.  During  the  past  five  or  six  years  this  per- 
centage has  remained  fairly  constant. 

The  number  of  applicants  from  metropolitan  colleges  has  been  almost  con- 
stant throughout  the  ten-year  period.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  applied  in 
1927-28;  189  applied  in  1937-38.  During  the  eleven  years  the  average  number 
of  applicants  from  metropolitan  colleges  has  been  217.3. 
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TABLE  I 
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APPLICANTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR  CLASS,  NUMBER  QUALIFYING  FOR 

ADMISSION,  NUMBER  TAKING  CAPACITY  TEST,  NUMBER  REJECTED, 

AND  NUMBER  REGISTERED,  IN  EACH  YEAR  SINCE   1 927 
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13  Throughout  this  report  for  the  want  of  a  better  phrase  "metropolitan  college"  has  been  used 
to  designate  a  college  in  Greater  New  York. 

13  In  1936,  66  and  in  1937,  S6  of  the  persons  who  registered  for  the  first  year  were  not  required 
to  take  the  capacity  test. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  COLLEGES  AND  BY  STATES 

The  selective  process  has  given  the  School  a  wider  geographical  distribution 
of  students.  Table  II  indicates,  for  each  of  the  entering  classes  from  1927  to 
1937  inclusive,  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  class  from  the  metropolitan 
area  (here  defined  as  fifty  miles  from  Times  Square),  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  the  class  from  the  non-metropolitan  area,  the  number  of  colleges 
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TABLE  II 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION,  NUMBER  OF  COLLEGES  REPRESENTED,  NUMBER 
AND  PERCENTAGE  FROM  METROPOLITAN  AND  NON-METROPOLITAN  COLLEGES, 
AND  NUMBER  OF  STATES  REPRESENTED  IN  EACH  FIRST  YEAR  CLASS  SINCE  1 927 
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14  For  the  purpose  of  this  report  the  metropolitan  area  is  defined  as  fifty  miles  from  Times  Square. 

represented,  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  class  from  metropolitan  and 
non-metropolitan  colleges,  and  the  number  of  states  represented  in  each  class. 

In  the  academic  year  1927-28,  just  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  selective 
process,  308,  or  79.8  per  cent  of  the  386  first  year  students,  came  from  the 
metropolitan  area.  In  1937-38, 154,  or  72.5  per  cent  of  the  212  in  the  first  year 
class  reside  in  the  metropolitan  district,  thus  increasing  the  percentage  of 
students  coming  from  other  sections  of  the  country  from  20.2  to  27.5. 

The  386  unselected  students  in  the  first  year  class  in  1927-28  came  from 
72  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  entering  class  in  1937-38,  number- 
ing 174  fewer  students,  is  composed  of  persons  representing  73  different  col- 
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leges  and  universities.  Table  IV  shows  the  colleges  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents therefrom  in  each  of  the  last  eleven  entering  classes.  During  these  years 
our  students  have  come  from  202  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1927-28,  194,  or  50.3  per  cent  of  the  first  year  class,  came  from  non- 
metropolitan  colleges.  In  1937-38,  125,  or  59  per  cent  of  the  first  year  class, 
represent  colleges  and  universities  outside  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  wider  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at  the  present  day 
is  indicated  by  still  another  factor.  The  212  students  in  the  present  first  year 
class  represent  twenty-seven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Ten  years 
ago,  immediately  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process,  the  386 
entering  students  came  from  but  twenty-two  states.  See  Table  II.  Table  V 
shows  the  number  of  students  from  the  various  states  in  each  of  the  last  eleven 
entering  classes. 

Table  III  shows  that  the  trends  indicated  in  regard  to  the  first  year  classes 
are  equally  apparent  when  a  survey  of  the  entire  School  is  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study  the  entire  student  body  in  the  academic  year  1927-28, 
numbering  815,  and  entirely  unselected,  is  compared  with  the  whole  School 
during  the  years  1936-37  and  1937-38,  numbering  536  and  524  respectively. 

The  number  of  students  from  the  metropolitan  area  has  steadily  declined. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-one,  or  82.34  per  cent  of  the  entire  School  in  1927-28, 
412,  or  76.89  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1936-37,  400,  or  76.34  per  cent  of  the 
present  School,  came  from  the  metropolitan  area.  The  trend  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  represented  is  even  more  striking.  The 
524  students  in  the  Columbia  Law  School  today  come  from  113  colleges  and 
universities.  Nineteen  more  colleges  and  universities  have  students  in  the 
School  than  in  1927-28,  though  the  School  today  is  smaller  by  291.  In  the  past 
year  the  number  of  institutions  has  increased  by  fourteen.  Today  55.72  per 
cent  of  the  student  body,  or  292,  come  from  non-metropolitan  colleges.  In 
1927-28,  369  persons,  or  45.28  per  cent,  represented  colleges  outside  of  New 
York  City. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  entire  School  from  the  various  colleges  in 
the  academic  years  1927-28,  1936-37,  and  1937-38,  is  shown  in  Table  VI. 
Again,  our  students  reside  in  thirty-two  different  states,  including  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  1927-28,  the  School,  then  much  larger,  represented  but  thirty 
states.  Table  VII  indicates  the  number  of  students  in  the  entire  School  from 
the  various  states  in  the  academic  years  1927-28,  1936-37,  and  1937-38. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  School  has  begun  to  reap  the  real  benefits  of 
the  selective  process.  During  the  first  years  that  the  selective  process  was  in 
operation  the  non-metropolitan  student  was  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage. 
By  and  large,  the  metropolitan  applicants  were  better  equipped  to  compete  in 
the  selective  system.  Their  capacity  test  scores  were  higher,  their  college  aver- 
ages better.  Table  II  shows  a  drop  in  the  number  of  states  and  colleges  rep- 
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resented  and  in  the  number  of  states  from  which  the  students  were  drawn 
during  the  early  years  of  the  selective  system.  This  was  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  a  selective  process.  In  recent  years  factors  have 
been  at  work  which  have  caused  this  trend  to  change  its  course.  A  larger 
number  of  able  students  from  over  the  country  are  now  applying  for  admission 
to  the  Law  School.  This  has  resulted  in  a  wider  distribution  of  the  students 
actually  admitted.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue and  that  the  School  will  become  definitely  a  national  institution. 

TABLE  III 

STUDENTS  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION,  COLLEGES  REPRESENTED,  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE 

FROM  METROPOLITAN  AND  NON-METROPOLITAN  COLLEGES, 

AND  STATES  REPRESENTED 


Academic 

5 

S 
a 

Metropolitan 
Area 

Non- 
Metropolitan 
Area 

0 

12 

Metropolitan 
Colleges 

Non- 
Metropolitan 
Colleges 

1    « 

«s1 

Year 

1*1 

Si 
£"0 

5?  * 

<-> 
s 

£1? 

Percentage 
of  Students 

States  {Incl 
trict  of  Colu 

1927-28 
Unselected 

1936-37 
Selected 

1937-38 
Selected 

815 
536 
524 

671 
412 
400 

82.34 
76.89 
76.34 

144 
124 
124 

17.66 
23.11 
23.66 

94 

99 

113 

446 
253 

232 

54-72 
47.20 
44.28 

369 
283 
292 

45.28 
52.80 
55-72 

30 
36 
32 
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TABLE  IV 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES, 
1927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 

College 

1927 

192.8 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

i935\ 

JOj6 

1937 

Unse-  1 
lected  1 

Selected 

Adelphi 

1 

1 

Agri.  and  Tech. 

1 

Akron 

1 

Alabama 

1 

Alfred 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Allegheny 

1 

American 

1 

Amherst 

<; 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

1 

9 

4 

4 

3 

Arizona 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

Bard 

1 

Barnard 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

Berlin 

1 

1 

1 

Birmingham-Southern 

1 

1 

1 

Boston 

1 

Bowdoin 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Brigham  Young 

1 

Brooklyn 

1 

3 

4 

5 

3 

7 

Brown 

7 

1 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Bryn  Mawr 

1 

1 

1 

Bucknell 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Buffalo 

1 

Butler 

1 

California 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

California  at  Los 

Angeles 

3 

1 

2 

Catholic 

1 

1 

Centenary 

1 

1 

Centre 

1 

1 

Chicago 

1 

Clark  (Mass.) 

1 

Coe 

1 

Colby 

1 

1 

Colgate 

5 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

College  of  the  City 

of  New  York 

51 

3i 

23 

38 

40 

24 

28 

24 

26 

17 

19 

College  of  the  Sacred 

Heart 

i 

Colorado 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Colorado  Mines 

1 

Columbia 

119 

9i 

76 

65 

70 

64 

52 

53 

50 

50 

34 

Connecticut 

- 

1 

no 
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TABLE  IV  {Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES, 
1927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 

College 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930   I931   J 

932  1 

933    * 

9J4  1 

'955 

/aj6J 

*9J7 

'Jnse- 1 

Selected 

lected  \ 

Cornell 

6 

8 

2 

1 

4 

3 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

Creighton 

1 

Dartmouth 

8 

5 

5 

7 

7 

6 

8 

7 

8 

3 

4 

Davidson 

1 

2 

Denison 

1 

1 

Denver 

2 

1 

De  Pauw 

1 

2 

1 

Dickinson 

1 

Drury 

1 

Duke 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Earlham 

1 

Elizabeth 

1 

Emory 

1 

Eureka 

1 

Fisk 

1 

Franklin  and  Marshall 

2 

1 

Florida 

1 

1 

Fordham 

5 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

5 

4 

3 

6 

Furman 

1 

1 

Georgetown 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

George  Washington 

1 

Georgia 

1 

1 

1 

Germany 

1 

Gettysburg 

1 

Gottingen 

1 

Goucher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grinnell 

1 

1 

Hamilton 

4 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Harvard 

8 

6 

8 

5 

4 

8 

10 

10 

12 

13 

8 

Haverford 

2 

1 

Heidelberg  (Ger.) 

1 

Heidelberg  (Ohio) 

1 

1 

Hendrix 

1 

Hobart 

1 

Holy  Cross 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Howard  (Ala.) 

1 

Hunter 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

Iowa  State 

1 

1 

Jefferson 

1 

Johns  Hopkins 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Kalamazoo 

... 

1 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES, 
1927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 


College 

1927 

1928 ! /929 1 IQjO     1931 

1932 | 1933  | 

1934 

1935  | 

1936 

1937 

Unse- 
lected 

Selected 

Kansas  State  Teachers 

1 

Kentucky 
Kenyon 
Lafayette 
Lehigh 
Leipzig 
Lenoir  Rhyne 
Long  Island 
Louisiana 

7 
3 

2 

4 

1 
1 
2 

1 
1 

5 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Louisville 

1 

1 

1 

Lynchburg 
McGill 

1 

Manhattan 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Marietta 

1 

1 

Marquette 
Marshall 

1 

1 

Maryland 
Massachusetts  State 

1 

1 
1 

Meiji  (Japan) 
Michigan 
Michigan  State 
Middlebury 
Minnesota 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Missouri 

1 

Montreal 

1 

1 

Mt.  St.  Vincent 

1 

Muhlenberg 
New  Hampshire 
New  Rochelle 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

New  York  University 

Niagara 

North  Carolina 

15 

1 

10 

7 

10 
1 

17 
1 

16 
1 

17 

7 
1 

7 

9 

1 

8 

2 

Northwestern 

1 

2 

1 

Notre  Dame 
Oberlin 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 
1 

3 

2 

2 

Ohio  State 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Ohio  University 
Ohio  Wesleyan 
Oklahoma 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

Oregon 
Oxford 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Paris 

1 

112 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN   FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES, 
1927-37  INCLUSIVE 


College 


Unse-  I 
lected  j 


Academic  Year  Beginning 


1927  1 7925 


1929 


1930   1931    1932   1933   1934 


'935   1936  11917 


Selected 


Pomona 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  Military 

Pennsylvania  State 

Pittsburgh 

Portland 

Presbyterian  (S.  C.) 

Princeton 

Providence 

Radcliffe 

Reed 

Rhode  Island  State 

Rice 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rollins 

Rutgers 

St.  Francis 

St.  John's  (Mo.) 

St.  John's  (N.  Y.) 

St.  Joseph's 

St.  Lawrence 

St.  Mary's 

St. Peters  (N.J.) 

St.  Stephen's 

Seth  Low  Junior 

Seton  Hall 

Skidmore 

Smith 

Soudi  Carolina 

Southern  California 

Southern  Methodist 

Southwestern 

Springfield 

Stanford 

Stevens  Institute 

Swarthmore 

Sweet  Briar 

Switzerland 

Syracuse 

Texas 

Texas  Christian 


13 


23 


13 


4 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

13 

1 

13 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

4 
1 

2 

4 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
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TABLE  IV  {Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES, 
1927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 

College 

1927 

7925 

7929 

1930 

J93*  J 1932 

'933^934 

*9J5 

/9j6 

'957 

Unse- 
lected 

Selected 

Temple 

1 

Trinity  (Conn.) 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Trinity  (D.  C.) 

1 

1 

I 

Tulane 

1 

Turkey 

1 

Union 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

Upsala 

1 

1 

U.  S.  M.  A. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

U.  S.  N.  A. 

1 

1 

1 

Utah 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Vanderbilt 

.  .  . 

2 

2 

Vassar 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I 

1 

3 

Vermont 

2 

1 

I 

1 

Vienna 

1 

. 

1 

Villanova 

2 

1 

Virginia 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Virginia  Military 

Institute 

2 

Wabash 

r 

1 

1 

1 

Washington 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Washington  University 

(Mo.) 

1 

Washington  and 

Jefferson 

1 

2 

Washington  and  Lee 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Wellesley 

5 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Wesleyan 

2 

2 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Western  Maryland 

1 

1 

Western  Reserve 

1 

Western  State  Normal 

1 

Wheaton 

2 

1 

Whitman 

1 

1 

1 

Wichita 

1 

Willamette 

1 

1 

Williams 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

5 

4 

4 

Wittenberg 

1 

Wisconsin 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

WofTord 

1 

Yale 

•3 

5 

10 

11 

12 

17 

14 

21 

19 

5 

13 

Yankton  (S.  D.) 

1 

Yeshiva 

1 

... 

2 

2 

1 
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TABLE  V 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES,  1 927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 

States 

1927 

1928 

7929 

1930 

195/ 

7932 

*9JJ 

'954 

'9J5 

/9j6 

'9J7 

Unse- 
lected 

Selected 

Alabama 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Arizona 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

California 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

Colorado 

2 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Connecticut 

11 

2 

5 

3 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

Delaware 

I 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Florida 

2 

1 

1 

Georgia 

2 

I 

3 

3 

1 

Idaho 

I 

1 

Illinois 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Indiana 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Iowa 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Kansas 

I 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Louisiana 

I 

1 

Maine 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Maryland 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Michigan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

1 

Mississippi 

2 

1 

Missouri 

1 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

New  Hampshire 

2 

1 

2 

New  Jersey 

44 

25 

23 

30 

21 

34 

27 

18 

23 

22 

20 

New  York 

279 

167 

157 

161 

201 

196 

192 

192 

162 

M3 

149 

North  Carolina 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Oregon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania 

20 

12 

6 

5 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 

4 

Rhode  Island 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Texas 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Utah 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Vermont 

2 

1 

1 

Virginia 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Washington 

1 

1 

1 

1 

West  Virginia 

1 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

2 

Wyoming 

1 
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STATES  AND  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  FIRST  YEAR  CLASSES,  1 927-37  INCLUSIVE 


Academic  Year  Beginning 

Countries 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Unse- 
lected 

Selected 

Canada 

China 

Cuba 

Germany 

Japan 

Mexico 

Panama 

Puerto  Rico 

Turkey 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
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TABLE  VI 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 


Colleges 

Academic  Year 

7927-25 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Alfred 

2 

2 

Amherst 

16 

12 

9 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

Bard 

1 

1 

Barnard 

1 

2 

4 

Berlin 

3 

3 

Birmingham-Southern 

1 

1 

Boston 

1 

1 

Bowdoin 

1 

2 

2 

Breslau 

1 

Brooklyn 

12 

14 

Brown 

11 

3 

5 

Brussels 

1 

Bryn  Mawr 

2 

2 

Bucknell 

2 

1 

1 

California 

5 

2 

2 

California  at  Los  Angeles 

2 

4 

Catholic 

2 

Centre 

2 

1 

Chicago 

2 

2 

China 

1 

Colby 

1 

Colgate 

8 

3 

3 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

139 

64 

61 

College  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

1 

1 

Colorado 

1 

1 

Colorado  Mines 

1 

Columbia 

262 

128 

107 

Cooper  Union 

1 

Cornell 

21 

11 

10 

Dartmouth 

11 

16 

14 

Davidson 

1 

1 

1 

Denison 

1 

Denver 

3 

1 

1 

De  Pauw 

3 

3 

Dickinson 

1 

1 

Drexel  Institute 

1 

Duke 

2 

2 

Fisk 

1 

Florida 

1 

Fordham 

5 

8 

6 

Franklin  and  Marshall 

2 

Georgetown 

8 

1 

George  Washington 

1 

1 

1 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 
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Academic  Year 

Colleges 

1927—28 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Georgia 

1 

Gottingen 

1 

Goucher 

1 

Hamilton 

5 

1 

1 

Harvard 

26 

3i 

27 

Haverford 

1 

1 

Heidelberg  (Ohio) 

1 

Hendrix 

1 

Hobart 

1 

Holy  Cross 

4 

2 

5 

Hungary 

1 

Hunter 

4 

3 

Illinois 

1 

3 

Iowa  State 

1 

Jefferson 

1 

Johns  Hopkins 

4 

2 

Kalamazoo 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

Kansas  State  Teachers 

1 

1 

Kentucky 

1 

1 

Kenyon 

1 

Lafayette 

8 

3 

3 

Lehigh 

6 

1 

1 

Leipzig 

1 

Lenoir  Rhyne 

1 

Long  Island 

1 

Louisville 

3 

Lynchburg 

1 

Manhattan 

3 

2 

6 

Marietta 

1 

2 

Marquette 

1 

Marshall 

1 

Maryland 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts  State 

1 

Meiji  (Japan) 

1 

Michigan 

2 

4 

6 

Michigan  State 

1 

Minnesota 

1 

2 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

1 

1 

Montreal 

1 

1 

Mt.  St.  Charles 

1 

Muhlenberg 

1 
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TABLE  VI  {Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED   IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 


Colleges 

Academic  Year 

ig2j-z8 

1936-37 

1937-38 

New  Rochelle 

2 

2 

New  York  University 

34 

21 

16 

Niagara 

i 

North  Carolina 

3 

3 

Northwestern 

2 

3 

Notre  Dame 

4 

3 

Oberlin 

i 

1 

1 

Ohio  State 

i 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

1 

3 

Oklahoma 

1 

3 

Oregon 

i 

Oxford 

i 

1 

Paris 

i 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

26 

9 

5 

Pennsylvania  State 

4 

2 

2 

Pittsburgh 

2 

1 

Pomona 

1 

Portland 

1 

Presbyterian  (S.  C.) 

1 

Princeton 

37 

26 

26 

Providence 

2 

Radcliffe 

1 

1 

Rhode  Island  State 

1 

Rochester 

3 

1 

Rome 

1 

Rutgers 

9 

3 

3 

St.  Charles 

1 

St.  Francis 

1 

St.  John's  (N.  Y.) 

1 

3 

6 

St.  Joseph's  (N.  Y.) 

1 

1 

St.  Lawrence 

1 

St.  Paul's  (Minn.) 

1 

St.  Thomas 

1 

1 

Seth  Low  Junior 

3 

3 

Smith 

1 

3 

1 

South,  University  of  the 

1 

South  Carolina 

2 

1 

Southern  California 

2 

1 

Southern  Methodist 

1 

Springfield 

1 

Stanford 

1 

1 

Swarthmore 

1 

1 

Switzerland 

2 

Syracuse 

5 

4 

4 
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TABLE  VI  {Continued) 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  REPRESENTED  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 


Academic  Year 

Colleges 

/027-25 

1936-37 

1937-33 

Temple 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

Texas  Christian 

1 

Trinity  (Conn.) 

1 

1 

Trinity  (D.  C.) 

1 

Tulane 

1 

Union 

6 

2 

1 

U.  S.  M.  A. 

2 

1 

U.  S.  N.  A. 

2 

Utah 

1 

2 

Vanderbilt 

3 

1 

Vassar 

1 

2 

4 

Vermont 

2 

1 

1 

Vienna 

1 

Virginia 

3 

1 

Wabash 

3 

2 

Washington 

2 

2 

2 

Washington  University  (Mo.) 

2 

Washington  and  Jefferson 

2 

Washington  and  Lee 

1 

Wellesley 

3 

3 

Wesleyan 

4 

3 

2 

Western  Maryland 

1 

1 

Western  State  Normal 

1 

Wheaton 

1 

Whitman 

1 

1 

1 

Willamette 

1 

2 

Williams 

10 

8 

6 

Wisconsin 

2 

5 

4 

Wittenberg 

1 

Yale 

28 

24 

28 

Yankton 

1 

1 

Yeshiva 

2 

2 
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TABLE  VII 

STATES  AND  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 


Academic  Year 

States 

1927-28 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Alabama 

1 

2 

1 

Arkansas 

4 

4 

California 

11 

3 

8 

Colorado 

2 

3 

6 

Connecticut 

18 

5 

3 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

1 

4 

Florida 

1 

Georgia 

5 

3 

2 

Illinois 

2 

2 

4 

Indiana 

1 

6 

4 

Iowa 

1 

1 

1 

Kansas 

2 

3 

Kentucky 

3 

6 

1 

Maine 

3 

1 

3 

Maryland 

3 

2 

2 

Massachusetts 

4 

5 

4 

Michigan 

2 

1 

2 

Minnesota 

2 

1 

2 

Mississippi 

1 

Missouri 

3 

Montana 

1 

New  Jersey 

87 

47 

46 

New  York 

607 

401 

379 

North  Carolina 

2 

2 

2 

Ohio 

4 

2 

6 

Oklahoma 

1 

1 

4 

Oregon 

2 

4 

3 

Pennsylvania 

25 

11 

7 

Rhode  Island 

4 

1 

3 

South  Carolina 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

1 

2 

4 

Texas 

1 

4 

2 

Utah 

2 

2 

Vermont 

3 

1 

3 

Washington 

1 

1 

2 

West  Virginia 

1 

Wisconsin 

2 

1 

3 
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STATES  AND  COUNTRIES  REPRESENTED  IN  ENTIRE  SCHOOL 
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Academic  Year 

Countries 

1927—2.8 

1936-37 

1937-38 

Australia 

1 

Belgium 

1 

Bulgaria 
China 

1 

1 

Cuba 

2 

1 

1 

France 

1 

Germany 
Italy 
Japan 
Puerto  Rico 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Switzerland 

1 

CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LAW  SCHOOL  GRADES,  COLLEGE  GRADES, 
AND  CAPACITY  TEST  SCORES 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  in  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process 
was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  failures  in  the  first  year.  In  the  class  enter- 
ing in  1927,  146  of  the  386  unselected  students,  or  41.47  per  cent,  failed  to 
maintain  the  required  average  of  3.25.  More  than  two  failures  out  of  five 
arrested  attention.  Table  VIII  indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  each 
entering  class  since  the  adoption  of  the  selective  process  obtaining  the  various 
grades  in  the  first  year  law  work.  More  specifically  Table  VIII  shows  what 
percentage  of  each  class  secured,  in  their  first  year  law  work,  averages  of  1-1.75 
(approximately  A  to  A—),  1.751-2.5  (approximately  B+  to  B),  2.501-3.25 
(approximately  B—  to  C— ),  3.251-6  (below  C— ),  and  also  what  percentage 
withdrew  or  failed  to  complete  the  first  year.15 

15  Throughout  this  report  this  same  grouping  of  the  first  year  law  averages  has  been  employed. 
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TABLE  VIII18 

FIRST  YEAR  LAW  AVERAGES  OF  THE  2,093  STUDENTS  ENTERING 
THE  SCHOOL   1928-36  INCLUSIVE 


First  Year  Law  Average 

Academic 

1-1 

•75 

1.751 

'-2.5 

2.501 

-3.25 

3.251-6 

Withdrew17 

Year 

£■5 

4"& 

£-5 

to 
3  -> 

£-5 

00 

&  5 

60 

3  -> 

't-  >-> 

1928-29 

23 

9-79 

66 

28.94 

70 

29.79 

47 

20.00 

29 

12.34 

1929-30 

21 

9.91 

55 

25.95 

63 

29.72 

44 

20.76 

29 

13.68 

1930-31 

13 

5-35 

5i 

22.77 

79 

35-27 

55 

24-55 

26 

10.71 

1931-32 

21 

8-37 

68 

27.09 

80 

31-87 

56 

21.91 

24 

9.56 

1932-33 

19 

7-54 

60 

23.81 

97 

38.49 

62 

24.60 

M 

5.56 

1933-34 

15 

5.98 

55 

21.95 

96 

38.25 

61 

24.30 

24 

9.56 

1934-35 

25 

9.84 

54 

21.26 

78 

30.71 

67 

26.38 

30 

11.81 

1935-36 

15 

6.76 

4i 

18.47 

70 

31-53 

61 

27.47 

35 

15.76 

1936-37 

11 

5.67 

36 

18.56 

61 

3i-44 

49 

24.23 

37 

19.07 

All  Classes 

163 

7-79 

486 

23.22 

694 

33.16 

502 

23.98 

245 

11.85 

Of  the  2,09318  students  included  in  the  study  made  in  Table  VIII,  covering 
the  nine  years  from  1928  to  1936  inclusive,  163,  or  7.79  per  cent,  obtained  an 
average  of  1-1.75;  486,  or  23.22  per  cent,  obtained  an  average  of  1.751-2.5; 
694,  or  33.16  per  cent,  received  2.501-3.25;  while  502,  or  23.98  per  cent,  failed 
satisfactorily  to  meet  the  scholastic  requirements  in  the  first  year.  Two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  or  11.85  Per  cent,  withdrew  or  did  not  complete  the  first 
year  work.  Thirteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  or  64.17  per  cent,  satisfactorily 
complied  with  the  academic  standards  of  the  School  during  the  first  year. 

Over  the  nine-year  span  the  percentage  of  failures  has  been  23.98.  In  502 
cases  the  selective  process,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  elimination  of 
failures,  has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  different  years  the  percentage  has  varied 
between  20  and  27.47.  The  selective  process,  it  is  true,  has  brought  about  a 
proportionate  reduction  of  42.17  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  failures  from 
the  1927-28  total  (41.47  per  cent).  These  figures  indicate  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  failures.  The  higher  standards  of  grading  used  by  the 
Faculty  of  Law  during  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  have  prevented  even  a 
greater  reduction.  The  grading  standards  have  been  raised  materially  due  to 

10  In  certain  cases  the  records  are  not  complete.  This  accounts  for  some  apparent  minor  incon- 
sistencies in  the  totals  in  the  various  tables. 

17  In  this  and  the  following  tables  the  column  marked  "Withdrew"  includes  not  only  the 
students  who  withdrew  during  the  year  but  also  those  who  failed  to  complete  their  examinations. 

18  Graduate  or  transfer  students  from  other  schools  are  not  included  in  these  studies  dealing  with 
Law  School  achievement. 
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COLLEGE  AVERAGES  AND  CAPACITY  TEST  SCORES  OF  446  FIRST  YEAR  FAILURES 
IN    EIGHT   YEARS,    I928-35    INCLUSIVE 


Column  A 

2  «. 

84 

«VJ-3 

£'§-5 

Column  B 

3-5 

Ho 

Percentage  of  Failures 
with  Scores  in 
Column  B 

Column  C 

5  -> 

!8I 
t  ° « 

College 
Average 

Capacity 
Test 
Score 

College 

Average  and 

Capacity 

Test  Score 

81 

»  fe  s 

£"50 
£'§■5 

A 

2 

•45 

105  + 

3 

•67 

A;  105+ 

A— 

6 

i-35 

100-104 

9 

2.02 

A—  and  above™ 

8 

1.79 

700  + 

12 

2.69 

A — and  above; 

/ 

.22 

B  + 

29 

6.50 

95-99 

22 

4-93 

100+ 

B-\-  and  above 

37 

5.29 

95+ 

J4 

7.62 

B+  and  above; 

7 

1.79 

B 

49 

10.99 

90-94 

42 

9.42 

95+ 

B  and  above 

86 

19. 28 

90  + 

76 

17.04 

B  and  above; 

20 

4.48 

B— 

88 

19-73 

85-89 

70 

15.69 

90+ 

B —  and  above 

174 

39.01 

85+ 

146 

J2.7J 

B — and  above; 

57 

12.78 

C+ 

133 

29.82 

80-84 

"3 

25-34 

85+ 

C+  and  above 

307 

68.83 

80+ 

259 

55.07 

C+ and  above; 

j  76 

39.46 

C 

92 

20.63 

75-79 

104 

23.32 

80  + 

C  and  above 

399 

89.46 

75  + 

565 

81.39 

C  and  above; 

322 

72.19 

c— 

47 

10.54 

74  down 

83 

18.61 

75+ 

C —  and  above 

446 

100.00 

All  Scores 

446 

100.00 

C — and  above; 
All  Scores 

446 

100.00 

18  In  this  and  the  following  tables  the  figures  in  italics  represent  cumulative  totals. 

the  elimination  from  the  student  body  of  large  numbers  of  men  with  low 
mental  capacities.  If  the  unselected  1927  class  had  been  graded  by  this  higher 
standard,  the  difference  between  the  percentage  of  failures  for  that  year  (41.47 
per  cent)  and  in  the  subsequent  selected  classes  would  have  been  much  greater 
than  the  differences  shown  in  Table  VIII.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  for 
the  most  part  the  selective  process  has  been  in  operation  during  the  years  of  the 
depression  when  many  students  have  had  to  assume  too  heavy  a  burden  of 
outside  work. 

Furthermore,  a  certain  percentage  of  failures  can  never  be  predicted.  The 
human  equation,  involving  matters  of  industry,  health,  and  other  personal 
problems  can  never  be  forecast  with  certainty.  A  good  many  first  year  failures 
are  due  to  causes  other  than  a  lack  of  mental  capacity.  In  the  majority  of  such 
cases  failure  is  caused  by  outside  activities  which  consume  too  much  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  and  energy.  Illness,  emotional  disturbance,  lack  of  interest,  lazi- 
ness, are  all  contributing  factors.  In  regard  to  some  of  these  cases,  difficult  to 
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predict,  the  application,  the  confidential  recommendations,  and  the  personal 
interview  have  proved  valuable  safety  devices. 

Table  IX  contains  a  study  of  the  446  first  year  failures  in  the  classes  entering 
the  School  from  1928  to  1935  inclusive.  The  failures  in  the  1936  class  are  not 
included  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that  year  66  students  were  not  required  to  take 
the  capacity  test,  and  an  exact  comparison  of  the  college  averages  and  capacity 
test  scores  of  the  failures  was  deemed  advisable. 

Table  IX  indicates  the  academic  background  of  the  first  year  failures,  in 
other  words,  the  objective  evidence  of  their  mental  capacities.  More  specifi- 
cally, Table  IX  gives  first  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  446  failures  from 
each  college  average  group20  as  well  as  the  number  and  percentage  of  failures 
from  each  college  average  and  all  averages  above  it.  Thus,  49,  or  10.99  Per  cent> 
of  the  446  failures  came  from  students  with  a  B  college  average,  while  86,  or 
19.28  per  cent,  came  from  students  with  college  averages  of  B  or  better,  that 
is,  B,  B-{-,  A — ,  and  A.  Table  IX  also  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  the 
446  failures  from  each  group  in  the  capacity  test.21  Thus,  42,  or  9.42  per  cent, 
had  a  capacity  test  score  of  90-94,  while  76,  or  17.04  per  cent,  had  capacity  test 
scores  of  90  or  above.  Table  IX  further  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of 
the  446  failures  of  students  with  the  various  college  average  and  capacity  test 
score  combinations.  Thus,  20,  or  4.48  per  cent,  of  the  failures  had  a  college 
average  of  B  or  better  and  a  capacity  test  score  of  90  or  better.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  or  39.01  per  cent  of  the  446  with  a  college  average  of  B — 
or  better  failed,  while  146,  or  32.73  per  cent  of  those  with  85  or  better  on  the 
capacity  test  failed  to  maintain  the  required  average,  but  only  57,  or  12.78  per 
cent,  of  the  failures  came  from  students  with  B —  or  better  and  85  or  better. 

Table  IX  shows  then,  not  the  percentage  of  the  total  in  the  various  college 
average  and  capacity  test  score  groups  which  failed,  but  the  percentage  of  the 
total  failures  among  the  various  college  average  and  capacity  test  groups.  The 
danger  zone  is  below  B —  in  the  college  average,  below  85  on  the  capacity 
test.  While  174  students  with  a  B —  college  average  failed,  and  146  stu- 
dents with  a  capacity  test  score  of  85  or  above  failed  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired average,  only  57  failures  had  B —  or  better  and  85  or  above.  In  other 
words,  a  combined  college  average  and  capacity  test  score  is  more  significant 
than  either  factor  alone.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while  176 
failures  had  a  college  average  of  C-(-  or  better  and  80  or  above,  307  students 
failed  with  a  college  average  of  C-f-  or  above,  and  259  with  a  capacity  test 
score  of  80  or  better. 

One  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  Selection  Committee  has  been  to 
endeavor  to  refuse  admission  to  those  applicants  who  seemed  incapable  of 

20  Throughout  this  report  the  following  groupings  of  the  college  average  have  been  made:  A,  A — , 
B+,  B,  B-,  C+,  C,  C-. 

21  Throughout  this  report  the  following  groupings  of  capacity  test  scores  have  been  made:  105 
and  above  ;  100—104  ;  95~99  I  9°~94  !  85-89  ;  80-84  ;  75-79  ;  74  and  below. 
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maintaining  the  required  average  of  3.25  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  From 
this  standpoint  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  IX  is  that  a  combina- 
tion of  the  college  average  and  the  capacity  test  score  is  a  more  reliable  basis 
for  selection  than  either  factor  alone.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  that  was 
drawn  in  193 1. 

Table  X  shows  for  the  nine  years  from  1928  to  1936  inclusive,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  each  college  average  group  maintaining  the  various  grades 
in  the  first  year  law  work.  In  the  absence  of  the  capacity  test  this  is  the  evidence 
which  would  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Selection  Committee. 

According  to  Table  X,  92,  or  1 1 .54  per  cent  of  the  797  with  a  B  or  better 
college  record  failed,  while  194,  or  15.56  per  cent  of  the  1,274  with  B —  or 
above  did  not  maintain  the  required  average  of  3.25.  In  other  words,  15.56 
per  cent  of  those  with  B —  or  better  failed.  On  the  other  hand,  290,  or  37.83 
per  cent  of  the  784  students  with  a  college  average  of  C-j-  or  lower  did  not  do 
passing  work.  The  preponderance  of  failures  with  a  low  college  average  is 
significant. 

That  the  college  average  is  not  a  certain  index  of  Law  School  achievement 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  with  A  records,  six  with  A — ,  thirty  with  B-|-, 
and  fifty-four  with  B  have  not  complied  with  the  academic  standards  of  the 
first  year.  The  danger  zone  begins  with  a  B —  record,  for  102,  or  22.67 
per  cent  of  such  persons,  have  failed.  This,  however,  is  slightly  better  than 
the  experience  for  the  entire  college  average  group,  23.83  per  cent  failure.  The 
danger  increases  at  C-f-  (35.10  per  cent  failure),  becomes  greater  at  C  (38.09 
per  cent  failure),  and  is  greatest  at  C —  (41-74  per  cent  failure).  The  C-\-,  C, 
and  C —  groups  have  a  percentage  of  failure  higher  than  that  of  the  entire 
group.  A  student  with  a  B —  average  is  quite  a  good  risk;  a  C-f-  student  only 
a  fair  one;  a  student  with  C  or  C —  is,  on  the  whole,  a  poor  risk. 

Conversely,  few  persons  with  a  low  college  average  have  done  work  of 
high  caliber  in  the  Law  School.  Twenty  persons  with  records  of  C-|-,  C,  and 
C —  (C-|-,  12;  C,  7;  C — ,  1)  have  received  a  Law  School  average  of  1-1.75.22 
This  is  12.74  Per  cent  °f  tne  157  with  this  Law  School  average.  In  other 
words,  but  2.55  per  cent  of  the  784  students  with  C-)-,  C,  and  C —  college 
averages  did  first  class  Law  School  work.  While  105  students  with  C-f-,  C, 
and  C —  college  averages  (C+,  65;  C,  35;  and  C — ,  5)  obtained  a  Law  School 
grade  of  1.75 1-2.5,  or  21.72  per  cent  of  the  484  with  similar  records  in 
the  Law  School,  but  13.39  Per  cent  °^  tne  784  students  with  these  college 
averages  attained  a  law  average  of  1.75 1-2.5. 

The  college  average  is  valuable  as  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  students.  The 
coefficient  of  correlation  (r)  between  the  college  average  and  the  first  year 
Law  School  achievement  is  -{-.407.  In  other  words,  the  college  average  is  not 

22  These  persons,  however,  on  the  whole  had  high  capacity  test  scores:  i05+(2)  ;  100-104(3)  ; 

95-99(5)  ;  90-94(3)  ;  85-89(3)  ;  80-84(3)  ;  75-79(1)- 
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so  valuable  in  predicting  the  actual  achievement  in  the  Law  School  as  it  is  in 
forecasting  potential  failures. 

The  Committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  composite  college  average, 
used  in  this  study,  is  more  significant  than  achievement  in  various  college 
courses.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  study  made  of  the  records  of 
four  Columbia  College  classes  in  the  Law  School.24 

Table  XI  shows  for  the  nine  years  from  1928  to  1936  inclusive,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  students  in  each  capacity  test  group  maintaining  the  various 
grades  in  the  Law  School. 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  students  have  had  capacity  test  scores  of  85 
or  above.  Of  these  162,  or  16.80  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  work  of  the  first 
year,  while  319,  or  31.39  per  cent  of  the  1,016  with  scores  below  85,  did  not 
maintain  the  required  average.  Two  hundred  and  seventy -six,  or  17.92  per 
cent,  of  the  1,399  students  with  scores  of  80  or  above,  failed,  but  205,  or  35.29 
per  cent,  of  the  581  students  with  scores  below  80,  did  not  meet  the  academic 
standards  of  the  School.  A  low  test  score  sounds  a  warning  note  of  compelling 
significance. 

That  the  capacity  test  is  not  a  certain  index  of  Law  School  achievement  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  3  (105-)-),  9  (100-104),  24  (95_99)>  anc^  47  (90_94) 
failed  in  the  first  year.  This  clearly  bears  out  the  earlier  conviction  of  the 
Committee  that  a  good  score  on  the  capacity  test  is  no  guarantee  of  good  Law 
School  work.  As  would  be  expected,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  failures  as  the  capacity  test  scores  decrease.  From  85-89,  22.19  Per  cent 
failed.  This  is  just  below  the  percentage  of  failure  of  all  who  have  taken  the 
capacity  test.  Below  85  is  clearly  a  danger  point.  From  80-84,  26.21  per  cent 

24  There  were  165  persons  in  this  group  who  entered  the  Law  School  during  the  years  193 1,  1932, 
1933,  and  1934.  The  purpose  was  to  study  the  co-relation  or  mutual  variation  of  first  year  law 
school  achievement  and  success  in  the  college  subjects,  that  is,  to  study  the  correlation  between  these 
elements.  The  college  subjects  were  divided  into  the  following  groups:  (1)  social  sciences:  history, 
economics,  government,  contemporary  civilization;  (2)  natural  sciences:  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physics,  astronomy,  botany,  geology,  and  zoology;  (3)  humanities:  French,  German,  Spanish, 
philosophy,  psychology,  logic,  English,  comparative  literature,  and  fine  arts.  A  study  was  also  made 
of  certain  specific  courses:  History  31-32  (Constitutional  History  of  England)  ;  Public  Law  103-104 
(Constitutional  Law)  ;  certain  English  courses ;  sociology. 

The  correlative  coefficient  (r)  between  the  college  average  and  the  Law  School  achievement  of  the 
165  Columbia  College  students  was  +.573.  The  study  revealed  wide  variations  in  the  distributions 
and  rather  poor  correlations.  In  the  case  of  most  of  the  subjects,  the  sample  was  sufficiently  large  to 
be  representative  and  significant. 

An  analysis  of  the  broad  categories  studied  revealed  that  the  social  science  group  should  receive 
the  most  consideration  (r=+.623)  ;  that  the  natural  sciences  [r=4~-523]  should  exert  a  negative 
or  modifying  influence;  and  that  the  humanities  (r=4--433).  as  a  group,  were  almost  insignificant 
for  the  desired  purposes. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  courses  which  should  be  given  more  weight  than  is  given  to  the  college 
average,  in  the  order  of  their  significance,  are:  (1)  Public  Law  103-104  (r=+.673)  ;  (2)  Eco- 
nomics 7-8  (r=-\-.66i)  ;  (3)  social  science  group  (r=+.623)  ;  (4)  History  31-32  (r=-)-.6io)  ; 
(5)  economics  (r=+.599)  ;  and  Contemporary  Civilization  A  and  B  (r=+.586). 

The  study  further  revealed  that  those  students  who  fell  below  C4-,  either  in  the  college 
average  or  in  the  above-mentioned  courses,  were  subject  to  highly  varied  results  as  to  Law  School 
success.  This  corroborated  the  conviction  of  the  Committee  that  students  with  C-f-  or  lower  be 
subjected  to  very  close  scrutiny. 
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failed;  from  75-79,  33.52  per  cent,  and  from  scores  below  75,  37.99  per  cent. 
Below  85  the  percentage  of  failure  exceeds  that  for  the  entire  group.  A  student 
with  a  score  from  80-84  *s  a  fan*  "s^'  one  Del°w  80  a  poor  one,  on  the  whole. 

Conversely,  only  a  few  persons,  27  to  be  exact  (20  [80-84];  5  [75-79];  2 
[74  down]),  with  scores  below  85  have  maintained  a  Law  School  average  of 
1-1.75.29  This  is  18.12  per  cent  of  the  149  with  this  Law  School  average.  But 
only  2.67  per  cent  of  the  1,016  law  students  with  capacity  test  scores  below  85 
did  first  class  Law  School  work. 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  (r)  between  the  capacity  test  scores  and  first 
year  Law  School  achievement  is  +.375.  This  is  less  significant  than  the 
correlation  between  the  college  average  and  first  year  law  grades. 

From  the  studies  already  discussed  it  is  apparent  that  the  college  average 
and  the  capacity  test  act  as  valuable  checks  upon  each  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  where  a  student  has  a  low  placement  in  either.  Table  XII  merely 
corroborates  this  belief.  It  shows  the  achievement  in  the  first  year  of  law  of 
students  having  the  various  combinations  of  college  average  and  capacity  test 


28  The  great  majority  of  these  had  high  college  averages:  A  (2)  ;  A—  (5)  ;  B+  (4)  ;  B  (7)  ; 
B-  (5):C+(2);C<2). 
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Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  students  from  the  eight  entering  classes, 
1928-35  inclusive,  form  the  basis  of  this  study.  The  table  shows,  for  example, 
that  of  the  612  students  with  college  averages  of  at  least  B —  and  with  test 
scores  of  85  or  above,  105,  or  17.16  per  cent,  maintained  a  Law  School  average 
of  1-1.75;  239,  or  39.05  per  cent,  an  average  of  1.751-2.5;  153,  or  25  per  cent, 
an  average  of  2.501-3.25;  56,  or  9.15  per  cent,  failed;  and  59,  or  9.64  per  cent, 
did  not  complete  the  work  of  the  first  year.  That  only  56,  or  9.15  per  cent  of 
this  group  failed  is  significant,  when  it  is  recalled  that  22.67  Per  cent  °^  tne 
students  with  B —  and  above  failed,  and  that  16.8  per  cent  of  the  students 
with  a  capacity  test  score  of  85  or  above  failed  to  maintain  the  required  aver- 
age. A  good  combination  of  college  average  and  capacity  test  score,  for 

TABLE  XIII 

EFFECT  OF  WAIVING  CAPACITY  TEST  IN  1 936  CLASS  FOR  STUDENTS 
WITH  COLLEGE  AVERAGE  OF  B  OR  BETTER 


First  Year  Law  Average 

1-1.75 

7.757-2.5 

2.501-3.25 

3.251-6 

Withdrew 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

College 

in  Group 

in  Group 

in  Group 

in  Group 

in  Group 

Average 

85 
SEh 

X  xs 

8  2 
£Eh 

Eh 

■2.3; 

xs  a 

85 
£Eh 

s  S 

WO 

Eh 

"2.S5 

<s  a 

85 

X  xs 

"5 -J; 

xs  a 

■a  a, 

85 
£Eh 

II 

■x  « 

<s  a 

A 

A- 

3 

8 

I 

2 

B  + 

6 

10 

6 

I 

7 

B 

1 

5 

2 

6 

7 

4 

I 

4 

2 

B— 

1 

4 

1 

22 

14 

1 

7 

C+ 

5 

12 

15 

8 

c 

2 

6 

13 

5 

c- 

I 

1 

Total 

10 

1 

23 

13 

14 

47 

5 

44 

14 

23 

Percentage  of 

Exemptions 
Obtaining 

15.15 

34.69 

21.21 

7.58 

21.21 

Law  Averages 

Percentage  of 

Non-Exemptions 
Obtaining 

0.78 

10.16 

36.72 

34.38 

17.97 

Law  Averages 
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example,  B —  and  85  or  better,  presents  a  sound  risk.  Notice  that  445,  or  35.63 
per  cent  of  the  1,249  students  with  poorer  combinations  failed. 

That  students  with  the  higher  college  averages  can,  with  discrimination,  be 
selected  without  the  necessity  of  the  capacity  test,  is  apparent  from  a  study  of 
Table  XIII. 

Table  XIII  indicates  the  results  of  the  change  in  the  operation  of  the  selec- 
tive process  introduced  in  1936.  In  case  of  applicants  with  a  college  average  of 
B  or  better  discretion  was  given  to  the  Selection  Committee  to  waive  the 
capacity  test.  Sixty-six  students  entered  the  Law  School  in  1936  on  this  basis. 
Of  these,  but  5,  or  7.58  per  cent,  failed  to  maintain  the  required  average  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year.  On  the  other  hand,  44,  or  34.28  per  cent  of  the  rest  of  the 
class,  did  unsatisfactory  law  work.  It  is  clear  that  for  a  student  with  a  lower 
college  average  the  capacity  test  is  a  necessary  expedient. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  change  made  in  1936  has  proved 
successful.  In  the  present  first  year  class  86  students  were  not  required  to  take 
the  capacity  test. 

TABLE  XIV28 

COLLEGE  AVERAGES  AND  CAPACITY  TEST  SCORES  OF  1 34  LAW  REVIEW  MEN 
IN  EIGHT  YEARS,  1928-35  INCLUSIVE 


Column  A 

■2 

Column  B 

"5 

Column  C 

"S 

College 
Average 

"1-8  ^ 

"5  *  S 
6  Ss.3 

«  «»  0 
£^0 

§  *s  S 

Capacity 
Test 
Score 

i     cq 

fe  *  R 

"5  £  S 

a 

Si      CQ 
2  *  R 

s  -  g 

S*  <u  g 
0,0,0 

College 

Average 

and  Capacity 

Test  Score 

•3  sVJ 

«  so 

a  so 

til 

i:  So 

A 

5 

3-73 

105  + 

12 

8.96 

A;  105+ 

A- 

29 

21.64 

100-104 

23 

I7.l6 

A —  and  above 

34 

25-37 

100+ 

35 

26.12 

A  —  and  above; 

12 

8.96 

B  + 

32 

23.88 

95-99 

25 

18.66 

100+ 

Z?+  and  above 

66 

49.25 

95+ 

60 

44.78 

B+  and  above; 

31 

23.13 

B 

32 

23.88 

90-94 

35 

26.12 

95+ 

B  and  above 

98 

73-13 

90  + 

95 

70.89 

B  and  above; 

70 

52.24 

B- 

22 

16.42 

85-89 

17 

12.69 

90  + 

B —  and  above 

120 

89.55 

85+ 

112 

83.58 

B —  and  above; 

101 

75-37 

C+ 

7 

5.22 

80-84 

13 

9.70 

85  + 

C+  and  above 

127 

94-77 

80  + 

125 

93.28 

C+and  above; 

118 

88.06 

C 

5 

3-73 

75-79 

7 

5.22 

80+ 

C  and  above 

132 

98.50 

75+ 

132 

98.50 

C  and  above; 

130 

97.01 

c- 

2 

1.50 

74  down 

2 

1.50 

75+ 

C —  and  above 

134 

100.00 

All  scores 

134 

100.00 

C —  and  above; 
All  Scores 

134 

100.00 

28  Table  XIV  does  not  include  the  members  of  the  Law  Review  from  the  class  entering  in  1936. 
Most  of  them  did  not  have  to  take  the  capacity  test. 
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From  a  study  of  the  indices  of  failure,  we  now  turn  to  a  study  of  the  indices 
of  success  in  the  Law  School.  The  records  of  those  students  who,  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year,  were  elected  to  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  the  highest 
academic  honor  the  School  affords  at  this  time,  were  examined  to  see  what 
factors  might  be  considered  indicative  of  their  capacity  to  do  good  work.  Table 
XIV  summarizes  the  data  on  these  Law  Review  editors. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  134  Law  Review 
editors  with  the  various  college  averages,  with  the  various  capacity  test  scores, 
and  with  the  combinations  of  the  college  average  and  the  capacity  test  score. 
Sixty-six,  or  49.25  per  cent  of  the  134,  had  college  averages  of  B-f-  or  better; 
60,  or  44.78  per  cent,  had  capacity  test  scores  of  95  or  higher;  31,  or  23.13  per 
cent,  had  a  combined  college  average  and  capacity  test  score  of  B-f-  or  better 
and  95  or  above.  It  will  be  noted  that  89.55  per  cent  had  college  averages  of 
B —  or  better;  83.58  per  cent,  capacity  test  scores  of  85  or  higher;  and  75.37 
per  cent  a  college  average  of  at  least  B —  and  a  capacity  test  score  of  at  least  85. 

Table  XIV  shows  that  a  slightly  larger  percentage  of  the  Law  Review 
editors  have  high  college  averages  than  high  capacity  test  scores.  This  bears 
out  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  high  capacity  test  score  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  of  distinguished  Law  School  success.  The  Law  Review  editors 
on  the  whole  have  had  either  a  high  college  average  or  a  high  capacity  test 
score.  It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  the  combination  is  not  so  indicative  as  the 
single  items.  It  is  far  more  difficult  to  predict  excellent  achievement  in  the  Law 
School  than  failure. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  the  student  body.  Table  XV  gives  for  each  of  the  ten  entering 
classes  since  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process,  1928-37  inclusive,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  each  class  having  the  various  college  averages.  A 
study  of  Table  XV  further  indicates  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class 
with  college  averages  of  a  certain  grade  or  higher.  Unfortunately,  the  college 
averages  of  the  class  entering  the  School  in  1927,  which  was  unselected,  are  not 
available.  For  comparative  purposes  such  averages  would  be  highly  valuable. 
The  evidence  we  have,  however,  in  regard  to  the  1927  class  indicates  college 
averages  considerably  lower  than  those  in  Table  XV. 

In  1928, 72,  or  30.5  per  cent,  had  college  averages  of  B  or  better.  In  1929,  the 
percentage  was  34.6;  in  1930,  34.9;  in  1931,  40.1;  in  1932,  38.1;  in  1933,  40.5; 
in  1934,  45.3;  in  1935,  49.6;  in  1936,  39.1;  and  in  1937,  43.5.  Though  subject 
to  certain  natural  fluctuations,  the  percentage  of  students  in  the  School  with 
B  or  better  has  risen  materially.  Assuming  that  the  grading  of  the  various 
colleges  has  remained  constant,  the  improvement  of  the  mental  caliber  of  the 
student  body  is  obvious. 

The  students  with  the  lower  college  averages  have  for  the  most  part  had 
high  capacity  test  scores. 
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Table  XVI  gives  the  same  information  in  regard  to  the  capacity  test  as 
Table  XV  did  for  the  college  average.  For  each  of  the  ten  entering  classes 
since  the  introduction  of  the  selective  process,  1928-37  inclusive,  Table  XVI 
pives  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  class  with  scores  in  the  various  capac- 
ity test  groups,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  class  with  scores  above 
a  certain  grade. 

Table  XVII  is  a  table  of  experience  for  the  guidance  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee. It  is  an  attempt  to  consider  to  what  extent  the  success  or  failure  of  an 
applicant  is  predictable  when  his  college  average  is  considered  in  relation  to 
his  score  on  the  capacity  test.  This  chart  combines  the  two  factors,  test  score 
and  college  average,  and  shows  the  Law  School  achievement  of  each  group. 
It  covers  the  eight  classes  entering  the  School  from  1928-35  inclusive,  and 
brings  up  to  date  Table  XI  in  the  193 1  report. 

Thus,  of  the  100  students  with  a  B —  college  average  and  a  capacity  test 
score  from  80-84,  4>  or  4  Per  cent>  maintained  an  average  from  1-1.75;  22,  or 
22  per  cent,  received  Law  School  grades  from  1. 751-2.5;  40,  or  40  per  cent, 
2.501-3.25;  24,  or  24  per  cent,  failed;  and  10,  or  10  per  cent,  failed  to  complete 
the  first  year. 

Some  of  the  groups  are  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  experience.  Since  the 
selective  process  has  been  in  effect,  24  per  cent  of  the  entering  classes  have 
failed  to  maintain  the  required  average  in  the  Law  School.  The  following 
groups  (Table  XVII)  with  ten  or  more  students  give  a  percentage  of  failure 
larger  than  the  average:  all  the  C —  groups  up  to  and  including  90-94  capacity 
test  scores;  all  the  C  groups  up  to  and  including  90-94;  all  the  C+  groups  up 
to  and  including  90-94;  B —  up  to  and  including  75-79;  B  with  capacity  test 
scores  of  74  and  lower;  B-|-  with  capacity  test  scores  of  74  and  lower.  The 
failure  of  seven  of  the  fifteen  students  with  a  B+  college  average  and  with 
test  scores  below  75  is  rather  surprising. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  selective  system  has  proved 
successful  and  that  it  should  be  continued.  The  benefits  from  the  years  of 
pioneer  effort  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  With  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  School,  more  and  better  students  from  a  wider  range  of  colleges 
and  from  a  wider  geographical  area  are  applying  for  admission.  The  mental 
caliber  of  the  student  body  has  improved  considerably.  A  valuable  by-product 
of  the  selective  process  has  been  the  raising  of  educational  standards  in  the 
School  and  the  corresponding  improvement  in  student  work.  The  percentage 
of  failures  has  been  materially  reduced  and  when  it  becomes  feasible  to  reduce 
by  50  the  size  of  the  entering  class,  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  predicting 
the  failures  will  be  more  effective.  The  Committee  has  learned  much  about 
the  technique  of  student  selection. 

Albert  C.  Jacobs,  Chairman 
James  P.  Gifford 
Robert  P.  Hamilton 
Paul  R.  Hays 

Frank  H.  Bowles,  ex  officio 
Young  B.  Smith,  ex  officio 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  for  the  academic  year  1936-37. 

Four  hundred  undergraduate  students  were  enrolled  during  the 
year  as  follows: 

First  Year 115     Third  Year 91 

Second  Year  ......     101      Fourth  Year 93 

There  were  approximately  eleven  hundred  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  first  year  class  from  156  colleges  and  universities.  The  115 
students  who  were  admitted  had  obtained  their  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  42  different  institutions.  Ninety-seven  members  of  the 
entering  class  had  previously  obtained  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

The  Thomas  F.  Cock  Prize  was  awarded  to  Morris  Schwartz  and 
Charles  Yongue  for  the  best  thesis  on  puerperal  fever;  the  Janeway 
Prize  given  to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  ranking  highest 
in  efficiency  and  ability  was  received  by  Elias  Strauss;  the  Harold 
Lee  Meierhof  Prize  was  awarded  to  Clifford  Spingarn  for  the  best 
work  in  pathology  during  the  year;  and  the  William  Perry  Watson 
Prize  was  awarded  to  Elias  Strauss  for  the  most  notable  work  in  the 
study  of  diseases  of  children. 

Scholarship  awards  were  made  to  62  students  during  the  year. 
The  total  value  of  these  grants  was  $17,350.  This  assistance  is  much 
needed  and  appreciated  by  the  numerous  students  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  continue  their  studies. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  students  continue  to  find  employment 
in  order  partly  to  defray  their  expenses.  During  the  year  the  Student 
Employment  Bureau  found  no  steady  positions  for  students  dur- 
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ing  the  academic  year  and  68  steady  summer  positions.  In  addition 
the  Bureau  obtained  158  temporary  positions  for  students  in  need 
of  outside  work.  There  was  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of 
positions  obtained  for  students.  The  number  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  institutions  which  offer  temporary  openings  to  students  is 
increasing.  The  students'  earnings  through  positions  obtained  by 
the  office  exceeded  $23,000  during  the  past  year.  A  considerable 
number  of  recent  graduates  of  the  School  were  also  assisted  in  ob- 
taining salaried  positions. 

The  student  health  service  conducted  by  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Gut- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Steven- 
son of  the  Department  of  Surgery  made  examinations  of  every 
medical  and  dental  student.  Routine  x-ray  of  the  chest  and  exam- 
ination of  stools  for  parasites  were  made  on  every  first  year  medical 
student.  No  case  of  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  found.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  every  fourth  year  student  is  given  routine  x-ray 
examinations  of  the  chest.  Four  students  showed  evidence  of  old 
pulmonary  lesions;  none  developed  fresh  lesions  during  the  aca- 
demic year  following  the  course  in  tuberculosis  at  Bellevue  and 
elsewhere. 

Daily  office  hours  in  the  Student  Health  Office  were  available  to 
any  medical,  dental,  or  graduate  student.  Four  hundred  and  one 
visits  were  made  by  202  students  in  the  course  of  the  academic  year. 
In  addition  to  stated  office  hours,  either  Dr.  Gutman  or  Dr.  Steven- 
son was  always  on  call  for  emergency  day  or  night  visits  to  Bard 
Hall  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Visits  at  regular  intervals 
were  made  to  most  students  ill  at  Bard  Hall  or  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Eighteen  students  were  hospitalized  during  the 
year. 

We  have  continued  to  have  a  number  of  visiting  lecturers  who 
have  given  talks  on  special  subjects  to  the  student  body  and  staff. 
Among  the  guest  speakers  were :  Dr.  Esmond  R.  Long,  Professor 
of  Pathology,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Wilmer  Cave 
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Wright,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Dr.  George  W.  Corner,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  University  of  Rochester;  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Sawyer,  Inter- 
national Health  Board;  Dr.  Walter  Clarke,  Department  of  Health, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  Louise  Pearce,  Rockefeller  Institute,  Prince- 
ton; Dr.  Norman  R.  Ingraham,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
James  R.  Lisa,  Pathologist,  City  Hospital;  Dr.  Jacob  Levine,  Assist- 
ant Pathologist,  City  Hospital;  Dr.  Paul  Padget,  Instructor  in  Med- 
icine, Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School;  Dr.  William  Charles  White, 
Chairman,  Medical  Research  Committee,  National  Tuberculosis 
Association;  and  Professor  Maurice  B.  Visscher,  Department  of 
Physiology,  University  of  Minnesota. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  Professor  Horatio  B.  Wil- 
liams as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Physiology.  Profes- 
sor Williams  will  continue  his  research  in  electric  shock  and  allied 
physiological  fields.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  Dr.  Mag- 
nus I.  Gregersen  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology and  Professor  of  Physiology.  Dr.  Gregersen  received  his 
undergraduate  training  at  Stanford  University  and  his  advanced 
preparation  at  Harvard  Medical  School  where  he  spent  several  years 
in  graduate  research  and  teaching.  He  came  to  us  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  where  he  had  served  as  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department. 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Department  of 
Neurology.  Professor  Frederick Tilney  has  retired  from  the  position 
of  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  to  devote  himself  more  in- 
tensively to  research.  His  untiring  efforts  and  intense  loyalty  to  the 
highest  traditions  of  university  medicine  have  made  Dr.  Tilney 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  his  field.  Largely  through  his  efforts 
the  Neurological  Institute  has  developed.  Foundations  have  now 
been  laid  for  closer  integration  of  the  program  of  that  institution 
with  the  rest  of  the  Medical  Center  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
to  realize  that  ideal.  Professor  Charles  A.  Elsberg  has  retired  as  Chief 
of  the  Neurosurgical  Service  of  the  Neurological  Institute.  He  has 
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been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Byron  Stookey,  Professor  of  Neurological 
Surgery.  Professor  Oliver  S.  Strong  after  many  years  of  most  effec- 
tive service  has  retired  from  active  teaching. 

Professor  Joseph  F.  McCarthy  has  resigned  as  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Urology  and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Urology 
at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  adequate  laboratory  facilities  for  the  proper 
teaching  of  specialists  in  this  field,  the  Department  of  Urology  at 
the  Post-Graduate  has  been  temporarily  discontinued,  pending  the 
time  when  plans  of  instruction  satisfactory  to  meet  the  newer 
standards  of  training  can  be  formulated. 

The  loss  though  death  of  Dr.  John  E.  McWhorter,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  was  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
was  deeply  regretted  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

During  the  year  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  program  for  graduate  training  in  the  University.  Dr.  Law- 
rence W.  Sloan,  who  resigned  as  Assistant  Director  of  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  has  become  Assistant  Dean  in 
Charge  of  Graduate  Studies.  Dr.  Sloan's  experience  with  the  prob- 
lems of  graduate  medical  education  as  well  as  his  familiarity  with 
the  institutions  affiliated  with  the  University  program  make  his 
services  of  great  value  in  this  field.  Dr.  Sloan  has  been  succeeded 
at  the  Post-Graduate  by  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Russell,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  in  that 
institution,  who  brings  to  the  position  not  only  a  rich  experience 
in  surgical  practice  and  teaching  but  also  complete  familiarity  with 
the  personnel  and  activities  of  the  Post-Graduate  during  recent 
years. 

Last  fall  Dr.  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis  took  up  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  Executive  Officer  of  that  Department  and  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  following 
his  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Neurology  and  the  Neuro- 
logical Institute. 
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In  developing  closer  coordination  of  the  various  aspects  of  our 
program  of  graduate  and  postgraduate  training,  a  number  of  the 
important  instructors  in  the  courses  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Mar- 
garet Hague  Maternity  Hospital,  Montefiore  Hospital,  and  Wom- 
an's Hospital  were  given  University  appointments  in  the  various 
clinical  fields  of  instruction. 

The  following  promotions  in  professional  rank  were  made  dur- 
ing the  year:  Claus  W.  Jungeblut,  Professor  of  Bacteriology;  J. 
Burns  Amberson,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  Robert  L. 
Levy,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  George  E.  Daniels,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Psychiatry;  John  H.  Dunnington,  Associate  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology;  Harold  T.  Hyman,  Associate  Professor  of 
Pharmacology;  Kenneth  S.  Cole,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology; 
Martin  H.  Dawson,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine;  Virginia 
Kneeland  Frantz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery;  David  Seegal, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  increase 
in  the  number  of  graduating  students  who  plan  to  spend  longer 
periods  than  heretofore  in  hospital  work  before  entering  medical 
practice.  The  undergraduate  student  of  today  is  looking  further 
ahead  and  seeking  opportunities  for  a  more  extensive  and  complete 
training  in  graduate  fields.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  men 
who  plan  to  enter  some  special  field  in  medicine  but  applies  also 
to  those  who  expect  to  become  general  practitioners. 

Within  our  own  organization  certain  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  internship  and  residency  programs  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  this  growing  trend.  These  changes  include  lengthening  of 
the  term  of  hospital  residencies  in  certain  instances,  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  conferences  and  seminars  for  the  benefit  of  the  hos- 
pital house  staff,  and  provision  for  greater  freedom  on  the  part  of 
the  resident  to  pursue  studies  in  some  special  field  of  laboratory 
and  investigative  work. 

The  construction  of  the  new  laboratories  which  are  to  be  used 
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primarily  for  graduate  students  working  in  the  basic  medical  sci- 
ences of  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  chem- 
istry was  begun.  The  facilities  of  the  new  building  will  be  used  to 
accommodate  residents  in  hospitals  affiliated  with  the  University 
as  well  as  those  who  are  working  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Medical 
Center.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  laboratories  will  accommodate  not 
only  those  students  who  will  qualify  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medical  Science  but  also  will  provide  opportunities  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  others  who,  in  the  course  of  their  graduate  medical 
training,  wish  to  work  on  special  problems  requiring  such  labora- 
tory facilities.  In  view  of  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the 
requirements  for  specialization,  it  is  increasingly  important  for 
specialty  services  to  provide  time  during  the  residency  period  for 
training  such  as  this  school  will  shortly  be  prepared  to  offer. 

This  program  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  generous 
aid  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  which  contributed  $250,000  to- 
ward the  new  construction.  This  represents  approximately  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  new  unit.  The  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  has  made 
a  contribution  of  $50,000  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  graduate  re- 
search and  teaching  in  the  new  plan.  This  too  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  aid  in  getting  the  program  launched.  Everyone  feels  under 
great  obligation  to  these  two  foundations  for  their  friendly  interest 
and  substantial  assistance  in  this  undertaking. 

During  the  year  there  were  62  students  from  13  different  depart- 
ments working  toward  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 
This  degree  was  conferred  upon  11  students  in  June.  The  stringent 
requirements  for  the  degree,  which  include  a  thesis  on  a  subject  of 
original  investigation  as  well  as  oral  examinations  by  the  Faculty, 
limit  the  number  who  qualify  for  the  advanced  degree. 

The  short  postgraduate  courses  given  in  affiliated  hospitals  in 
previous  years  were  continued.  In  addition,  a  course  in  tuberculosis 
was  offered  to  small  groups  of  graduate  students  under  Professor 
James  Alexander  Miller  and  Professor  J.  Burns  Amberson,  Jr.  of 
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the  chest  service  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  A  postgraduate  course  in  in- 
ternal medicine  under  Dr.  Charles  H.  Nammack  was  instituted  on 
the  fourth  medical  division  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  short  courses  for  practitioners  of  medicine  offered  at  the 
Mount  Sinai  and  Montefiore  Hospitals  continue  to  attract  an  in- 
creasing number  of  physicians  who  wish  to  have  a  closer  contact 
with  the  newer  developments  in  the  various  fields  of  medicine. 
The  intensive  course  in  obstetrics  at  the  Margaret  Hague  Memorial 
Hospital,  Jersey  City,  under  Professor  Samuel  A.  Cosgrove  is  being 
sought  by  numbers  of  physicians  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

An  important  development  that  is  taking  place  in  the  field  of 
postgraduate  teaching  is  the  establishment  of  courses  in  the  special- 
ties offered  by  cooperating  hospitals  in  New  York  City.  It  means 
that  the  clinical  facilities  of  most  of  the  important  large  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  New  York  may  be  made  available  for  teaching  in  a 
cooperative  program.  Such  a  cooperative  effort  has  been  difficult 
to  achieve  because  of  the  distances  between  the  institutions  and  the 
difference  in  methods  employed  by  the  various  services  partici- 
pating. 

A  course  in  radiology  for  radiologists  is  being  offered  this  year 
utilizing  the  radiological  services  of  ten  hospitals,  each  hospital 
covering  that  field  of  instruction  in  which  it  is  considered  able  to 
offer  the  widest  experience.  Thus  there  is  made  available  to  radiolo- 
gists and  certain  other  specialists  the  best  clinical  experience  of  the 
city.  Similar  programs  are  contemplated  for  ophthalmology,  oto- 
laryngology, general  surgery,  and  other  specialties. 

One  of  the  new  hospital  affiliations  of  the  past  year  was  the 
Woman's  Hospital.  The  service  of  Professor  George  G.  Ward  is 
participating  in  the  above-mentioned  course  in  radiology. 

The  construction  by  the  city  of  the  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 
at  Welfare  Island  was  started  during  the  past  year.  The  completion 
of  this  building  will  make  available  a  unit  of  500  beds  for  teaching 
and  research.  The  importance  today  of  establishing  a  more  exten- 
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sive  program  for  clinical  investigation  of  such  chronic  diseases  as 
hypertension,  arteriosclerosis,  arthritis,  respiratory  and  renal  dis- 
ease cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  anticipated,  furthermore,  that 
facilities  may  be  developed  in  this  new  unit  for  graduate  study  and 
instruction.  The  Medical  Board  of  the  Hospital  has  been  recently 
appointed  and  includes  Professor  Randolph  West  as  Director  of 
the  Medical  Service  and  Professor  William  Barclay  Parsons  as 
Director  of  the  Surgical  Service  of  the  Columbia  University  Divi- 
sion. The  Research  Division  of  the  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases 
has  been  very  active  during  the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  investi- 
gative work  which  is  being  carried  on,  facilities  were  available  for 
undergraduate  students  desiring  to  do  special  work. 

The  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  School  of  Nurs- 
ing in  the  University  system  as  the  Department  of  Nursing  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  marks  a  new  step  in  the  educational  program 
in  this  field.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  basic  course  in  nursing 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  educational  program  designed 
not  only  as  a  sound  preparation  for  the  usual  practice  of  bedside 
nursing  but  also  as  a  foundation  for  further  education  in  the  field 
of  public  health  nursing,  school  and  industrial  nursing,  nursing 
school  administration,  and  other  phases  of  nursing  practice  and 
education. 

The  new  plan  will  go  into  effect  at  the  opening  of  the  academic 
year  1937-38  and  provides  for  the  needs  of  several  groups  of  stu- 
dents. Students  who  have  previously  had  two  or  more  years  of 
acceptable  college  work  will  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
from  the  University  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  in 
nursing.  These  students  will  be  taught  in  sections  of  their  own  and 
be  given  advanced  work  commensurate  with  their  previous  prep- 
aration. Students  already  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  acceptable 
to  the  University  and  to  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment may  be  granted  advanced  credit  amounting  to  nine  months, 
thus  enabling  them  to  complete  the  basic  course  in  two  years  and 
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three  months.  Students  who  hold  a  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  acceptable  to  the  University  and  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  may  enter  the  three-year  basic  course  re- 
ceiving upon  completion  of  the  course  credit  for  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  toward  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Among  the  major  contributions  made  recently  by  members  of 
the  staff  to  scientific  research  is  the  work  of  Professor  Rudolph 
Schoenheimer  and  his  associates  in  the  Department  of  Biological 
Chemistry  with  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry.  They  have  devised  new  methods  for  the 
study  of  fat  and  protein  metabolism  with  die  use  of  the  heavy 
isotopes  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  methods  to  the  study  of  various  problems  in  inter- 
mediate body  metabolism  will  yield  information  of  new  and  far- 
reaching  significance.  Professor  Schoenheimer  presented  his  most 
recent  findings  in  a  lecture  before  the  Harvey  Society  during  the 
past  year. 

Of  special  interest  also  in  the  field  of  research  is  the  recent  work 
of  Professor  Alphonse  Raymond  Dochez  and  his  colleagues  who 
have  demonstrated  that  die  virus  of  the  common  cold  can  be  culti- 
vated directly  in  the  developing  chick  embryo,  thereby  facilitating 
the  approach  of  problems  of  upper  respiratory  infection.  Professor 
James  W.  Jobling  and  his  group  of  coworkers  have  made  significant 
advances  in  the  field  of  experimental  cancer.  They  have  shown 
that  tumors  may  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  tumor 
extracts  when  mixed  with  substances  such  as  gelatin,  gum  acacia, 
and  acetic  acid.  These  studies  shed  new  light  on  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  unknown  agent  which  causes  certain  types  of  experimental 
cancer. 

During  the  year  a  review  of  the  program  of  the  Medical  Center 
and  an  outline  of  future  needs  were  completed  by  the  Faculty.  The 
Medical  Center  was  created  to  provide  an  integrated  program  for 
the  highest  quality  of  medical  care  for  the  sick  and  injured,  to 
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advance  knowledge  regarding  the  causes,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  disease  and  disability,  and  to  train  young  men  and  women 
for  the  professions  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  public  health, 
and  allied  fields.  The  original  plans  contemplated  a  group  of  hos- 
pitals and  educational  facilities  so  well  balanced  in  relation  to  the 
three  major  functions  of  such  a  center  that  the  entire  project  would 
present  a  symmetrical,  effective,  and  approximately  complete  unit 
for  medical  service,  research,  and  education. 

A  study  of  the  early  memoranda  and  plans  for  the  Medical 
Center  in  the  light  of  present  needs  and  conditions  clearly  indicates 
the  wisdom,  flexibility,  and  soundness  of  those  plans.  The  extent 
to  which  the  program  has  been  realized  can  only  bring  deep  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  made  the  Center  possible  because  the 
original  plan  has  been  largely  realized.  The  direction  of  develop- 
ment has  continued  uninterruptedly.  There  are  no  indications  or 
suggestions  for  changes  in  the  policies  adopted  in  the  beginning. 
The  foundations  have  been  laid  securely  for  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributions to  medicine.  The  immediate  problems  are  those  of  filling 
out  and  completing  the  original  plan. 

The  motivating  idea  of  the  Center,  as  expressed  in  the  agree- 
ments between  the  several  hospitals  and  Columbia  University,  was 
that  of  integration  in  a  common  enterprise  in  order  to  secure  effec- 
tiveness of  purpose  and  of  operation.  It  was  clear  to  those  who 
worked  out  the  early  plans  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  teaching  and  research  should  be  placed  upon  the 
University  and  that  the  administration  of  the  several  independent 
hospitals  should  be  cooperative.  Gradually  the  opinion  has  grown 
that  responsibility  for  all  hospital  activities  should  rest  eventually 
in  a  single  hospital  organization  for  the  entire  Center,  except  in 
the  instance  of  the  New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  which  is 
under  the  administration  of  the  state.  Such  a  concept  would  sim- 
plify the  administration  by  delegating  responsibility  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  teaching  and  research  program  and  to  the  Presbyterian 
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Hospital  that  of  the  care  of  the  sick.  The  former  has  been  largely 
accomplished  by  the  close  correlation  of  teaching  and  administra- 
tion in  medicine,  public  health,  graduate  teaching,  dentistry,  and 
nursing;  by  the  delegation  to  the  University  of  the  responsibility  of 
nominating  the  professional  staffs  of  the  various  units;  and  by  the 
routing  wherever  possible  of  research  and  teaching  funds  through 
the  University,  regardless  of  their  origin.  The  hospital  situation  has 
been  almost  realized  by  having  the  management  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Sloane  Hospitals,  the  Squier  Urological  Clinic,  Vanderbilt 
Clinic,  and  the  Institute  of  Ophthalmology  under  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  The  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Babies  Hospital  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital. The  only  voluntary  hospital  at  the  Center  not  now  integrated 
is  the  Neurological  Institute. 

There  is  agreement  among  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Center  that 
fuller  integration  of  the  program  of  the  Neurological  Institute 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Medical  Center  should  be  sought.  While 
neurology  is  generally  recognized  as  a  specialty,  it  is  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  broader  base  of  internal  medicine,  upon  the  methods 
and  technics  of  which  it  is  so  largely  dependent.  Every  patient 
suspected  of  having  a  neurological  condition  must  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  internal  medicine  because  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  many  general  diseases  first  manifest  themselves 
in  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system.  Conversely,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem arise  from  general  or  systemic  disturbances,  which  often  are 
related  to  functional  or  other  changes  elsewhere  in  the  body.  No  one 
can  consider  the  nervous  system  apart  from  die  other  component 
parts  of  the  body.  No  group  anywhere  has  a  greater  opportunity 
than  that  which  exists  today  at  the  Neurological  Institute  to  advance 
knowledge  and  to  develop  a  wider,  sounder  concept  of  the  place  of 
the  nervous  disorders  in  modern  medicine  and  in  society  itself. 

Experience  everywhere  demonstrates  that  the  point  of  view  and 
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methods  of  research  in  internal  medicine  are,  with  necessary  adap- 
tations, applicable  to  every  field  of  clinical  investigation.  New  meth- 
ods of  attack  and  points  of  view  regarding  many  clinical  entities 
that  have  been  developed  in  the  laboratories  and  in  clinical  research 
of  medicine  may  be  fully  as  valuable  in  studying  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Such  problems  as  metabolism,  the  diseases  caused  by  filtrable 
viruses,  vascular  disorders,  the  wide  range  of  endocrine  disturb- 
ances, allergy,  focal  infections,  and  the  variety  of  gastro-intestinal 
disorders  suggest  the  close  relationship  and  dependence  for  investi- 
gation upon  the  methods  and  technics  of  research  in  internal 
medicine. 

If  these  premises  are  correct,  direction  of  the  clinical  and  research 
program  of  the  Neurological  Institute  could  most  advantageously 
be  placed  under  a  man  of  wide  experience  and  eminence  in  the 
clinical  and  investigative  aspects  of  internal  medicine.  He  would 
need  several  younger  assistants  on  full  time,  together  with  a  reason- 
able budget  for  laboratory  and  clinical  studies  for  the  prosecution 
of  research  in  neurological  diseases.  Associated  with  him  there 
should  be  a  staff  of  part-time  practitioners  of  neurology  assigned 
by  the  Director  to  carry  the  responsibilities  in  the  clinics  and  hos- 
pital for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  patients. 

Although  there  are  several  degrees  of  cooperation  that  might  be 
considered,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  most  effective  method 
of  securing  unity  of  action,  economy  of  effort,  and  assistance  in 
securing  financial  support  necessary  for  a  more  satisfactory  Univer- 
sity service  in  neurology  would  be  to  obtain  full  administrative 
integration  of  the  Institute  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  If  ac- 
complished, arrangements  should  be  made  to  retain  the  interest 
and  support  of  those  now  associated  with  the  management  of  the 
Neurological  Institute  through  active  committees  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  research  projects,  special 
clinics,  social  service,  nursing,  and  other  activities  of  the  Institute. 

In  the  original  program  for  undergraduate  instruction  at  the 
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Medical  Center  there  was  agreement  between  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital and  the  University  that  the  former  would  endeavor  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  instruction  in  general  medicine  and  surgery  for  a 
student  body  of  100  medical  students  per  class.  It  was  agreed  that 
"to  satisfy  these  conditions  there  should  be  200  beds  for  medicine, 
200  for  surgery,  and  250  for  the  other  specialties.  The  number  of 
beds  in  a  general  University  hospital  which  shall  be  assigned  to 
each  of  the  specialties  should  be  small  as  it  should  aim  to  satisfy 
only  the  demands  for  undergraduate  teaching."  The  hope  was  ex- 
pressed at  that  time  that  certain  special  hospitals  would  move  to 
the  Medical  Center.  That  hope  has  been  realized  in  the  building  of 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  Babies  Hospital,  the  Neurological  In- 
stitute, the  Squier  Urological  Clinic,  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  the  New 
York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  and  recently  the  Insti- 
tute of  Ophthalmology.  These  special  hospitals  have  carried  out 
the  provisions  for  the  several  specialties  represented  by  these 
institutions. 

Originally  it  was  contemplated  that  all  undergraduate  instruc- 
tion would  be  concentrated  at  the  Medical  Center.  Although 
facilities  for  instruction  in  the  medical  sciences  remain  adequate 
for  100  students,  it  was  realized  early  that  this  would  not  be  prac- 
tical or  desirable  for  all  phases  of  clinical  teaching.  To  provide  all 
the  facilities  needed  for  a  complete  program  would  require  such  a 
number  of  hospital  units  as  to  make  the  Medical  Center  too  large 
for  most  effective  management  and  would  require  more  money  for 
construction  and  endowment  than  has  been  available.  A  certain 
number  of  special  services  such  as  those  for  tuberculosis  and  con- 
tagious diseases  would  duplicate  in  large  measure  those  maintained 
by  the  city,  although  there  is  need  at  the  Center  for  facilities  for 
the  care  of  those  of  the  hospital  staff  and  their  families  who  may  be 
ill  with  one  of  the  communicable  diseases.  There  are  now  no  satis- 
factory provisions  in  New  York  City  for  private  patients  with  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  location  of  the  Medical  Center  makes  it  dim- 
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cult  or  impossible  to  provide  for  the  many  emergency  problems  of 
medical  practice  cared  for  by  institutions  located  in  the  congested 
and  industrial  areas  of  the  city  and  especially  the  type  of  medical 
work  in  those  institutions  maintaining  an  active  ambulance  service. 
There  was  also  a  feeling  that  concentration  of  all  activities  at  the 
Medical  Center  would  tend  to  isolate  the  staff  and  the  hospitals 
from  their  larger  community  responsibilities  and  would  not  satisfy 
the  fullest  public  and  professional  purposes  of  the  program.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  it  was  decided  that  the  major  part  of  the 
undergraduate  teaching  should  be  given  at  the  Medical  Center, 
but  that  other  hospitals  would  be  utilized  to  supplement  those  basic 
facilities. 

Instruction  in  contagious  diseases  continues  to  be  given  at  the 
Willard  Parker  Hospital.  Students  are  assigned  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
in  their  second  year  to  secure  experience  in  physical  diagnosis.  In 
the  fourth  year  they  rotate  through  medicine,  surgery,  and  chest 
diseases  at  that  institution  where  they  obtain  instruction  and  ex- 
perience which  can  not  be  provided  at  the  Medical  Center.  Import- 
ant neurological  teaching  is  done  at  Montefiore  Hospital  where 
many  of  the  chronic  disorders  of  this  specialty  can  be  studied  better 
than  at  the  Medical  Center.  At  that  same  institution  students  of 
the  second  year  also  secure  a  part  of  their  training  in  physical 
diagnosis.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  use  the  obstetrical 
service  of  the  Morrisania  Hospital  to  augment  the  experience  pro- 
vided for  the  students  at  Sloane  Hospital.  The  facilities  of  the  New 
York  Orthopedic  Hospital  and  its  convalescent  home  have  been  of 
greatest  value  in  supplying  adequate  undergraduate  teaching  in 
orthopedic  surgery,  supplemented  by  further  opportunities  in  the 
Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled.  In  an  effort  to  provide 
individual  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis,  the  extensive  facilities 
of  Sea  View  Hospital  have  been  utilized  for  the  past  several  years. 

Elective  courses  in  medicine  and  surgery  are  provided  at  Roose- 
velt Hospital  and  other  electives  are  offered  the  students  at  City, 
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St.  Luke's,  Lincoln,  and  St.  Vincent's  Hospitals.  Recently  the  special 
facilities  of  the  Research  Division  of  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hospitals  of  the  City  have  become  available  for  elective 
work  in  the  fourth  year.  Special  opportunities  will  be  provided  at 
the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  when  it  is  completed 
for  instruction  of  undergraduate  students  in  this  important  phase 
of  medicine.  In  that  hospital  500  beds  will  be  available  for  the 
University  program.  The  staff  will  be  nominated  by  the  Univer- 
sity. Some  of  the  instruction  in  the  problems  of  cancer  is  provided 
at  the  Memorial  Hospital.  These  various  opportunities  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  program  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
have  made  it  unnecessary  to  duplicate  a  number  of  these  facilities 
for  undergraduate  teaching. 

The  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  feels  that  its  service 
in  Presbyterian  Hospital  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  present 
semiprivate  beds  were  returned  to  the  ward  service  as  originally 
planned  and  if  the  beds  now  used  by  dermatology  could  also  be 
reserved  for  general  medicine.  The  semiprivate  beds  on  this  and 
other  services  can  not  be  returned  to  ward  use,  of  course,  until  pro- 
visions are  made  elsewhere  for  low-priced  private  rooms.  Although 
the  original  plan  called  for  200  beds  for  medicine,  the  Department 
believes  that  with  the  changes  suggested  sufficient  beds  would  be 
available  to  carry  on  the  teaching  program,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  present  arrangements  for  the  third  year  instruction  on  the 
wards,  the  provision  for  summer  teaching,  and  the  utilization  of  the 
outside  hospitals  for  the  second  and  fourth  year  teaching  would  be 
continued. 

The  present  number  of  beds  in  surgery  at  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
supplemented  by  out-patient  teaching  and  Bellevue  Hospital,  is 
regarded  as  adequate  for  the  undergraduate  instruction  in  general 
surgery.  The  instruction  for  medical  students  in  bone  and  joint 
diseases  not  of  the  usual  chronic  orthopedic  type  is  satisfactory, 
although  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  charge  of  this  service  that  a 
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special  hospital  should  ultimately  be  erected.  The  Department  feels 
that  more  facilities  should  be  provided  for  plastic  surgery,  in  which 
noteworthy  progress  is  being  made  by  the  group  working  in  that 
subject.  Plastic  surgery  is  one  of  the  highly  developed  specialties 
with  little  of  direct  interest  to  undergraduate  or  intern  training. 
It  is  an  important  field  of  graduate  medicine  and  hospital  service, 
however,  and  should  be  developed  in  the  larger  graduate  program, 
either  here  or  in  one  of  the  affiliated  hospitals. 

The  problems  of  cancer  deserve  special  attention  for  the  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  of  the  Medical  Center  are  not  fully  developed. 
Only  a  few  centers  in  the  world  have  made  contributions  of  real 
value  in  this  group  of  diseases.  The  transfer  of  the  Crocker  Institute 
for  Cancer  Research  to  the  Center  requires  sooner  or  later  a  defini- 
tion of  policy  relative  to  the  study  and  treatment  of  cancer.  The 
purely  laboratory  and  experimental  attack  on  the  problems  of 
malignancy  is  not  enough.  In  this  phase  of  the  problem  there  are 
clear  indications,  partly  contributed  from  the  laboratories  of  the 
School,  that  the  chemical  aspects  are  most  promising. 

Combined  with  the  experimental  studies  in  cancer  there  should 
be  an  active  grouping  of  those  interested  in  its  clinical  features. 
More  beds  are  required  for  this  type  of  disease  if  the  Center  is  to 
make  its  full  contribution  to  this  subject.  A  compact  unit  for  cancer 
research  and  treatment  ultimately  should  be  created.  It  should  be 
staffed  by  outstanding  investigators  and  clinicians  in  a  joint  effort 
to  advance  knowledge  of  the  causation  and  therapy  of  this  malady. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  staff  consulted  that  the 
care  of  patients  with  cancer,  the  study  of  their  problems,  and  in- 
struction will  be  best  done  if  the  unit  for  cancer  be  closely  integrated 
with  general  surgery. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryngology  that  the 
hospital  facilities  are  in  balance  with  the  present  undergraduate 
teaching  requirements  and  that  the  clinic  and  ward  facilities  are 
sufficient  for  student  classes  of  the  present  size. 
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The  Department  of  Urology  is  satisfied  that  its  service  of  ward- 
teaching  beds  is  in  balance  with  the  present  educational  require- 
ments of  the  School  so  far  as  undergraduate  teaching  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy that  more  ward  deliveries  than  can  at  present  be  provided  in 
Sloane  Hospital  are  necessary  for  the  adequate  training  of  the  med- 
ical students.  At  the  time  the  Medical  Center  was  built,  the  Depart- 
ment utilized  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  which  no  longer  are  available  because  of  the 
closing  of  that  institution.  It  has  been  found  advantageous  to  send 
each  student  to  Morrisania  Hospital  to  get  additional  obstetrical 
experience. 

The  Department  of  Dermatology  needs  a  unit  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  instruction  in  that  subject.  It  is  felt  highly  desirable 
that  hospitalization  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ment of  certain  cases,  particularly  those  with  syphilis,  for  diagnostic 
problems  and  for  clinical  research.  A  certain  amount  of  special 
equipment  would  be  needed  such  as  an  allergen-free  chamber, 
separate  rooms  for  certain  types  of  diseases,  several  treatment  rooms 
for  electrical  and  minor  surgical  procedures,  units  for  actinother- 
apy,  x-ray  therapy,  and  fever  therapy,  together  with  necessary  of- 
fices and  conference  space  for  the  staff. 

The  plan  outlined  would  need  a  large  part  of  an  entire  hospital 
floor.  If  and  when  another  floor  is  opened  for  medicine,  dermatol- 
ogy might  well  be  assigned  there.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  semi- 
private  beds  on  the  medical  floors  are  transferred  to  some  other 
location,  dermatology  might  be  given  some  of  the  beds  so  released. 
Most  of  the  instruction  of  undergraduate  students  in  this  specialty 
can  be  given  satisfactorily  in  the  out-patient  department.  There  is 
no  great  need  of  hospitalizing  patients  for  the  purposes  of  such 
teaching,  but  hospitalization  is  necessary  for  research.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  which  require  bed  care  and 
nursing  are  chronic  diseases.  It  may  be  possible  that  part  of  the 
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Columbia  service  in  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  can  be 
assigned  to  the  study  of  dermatological  problems  and  for  graduate 
training  in  the  specialty  if  so  desired. 

The  present  facilities  for  ophthalmology  are  satisfactory  for 
undergraduate  teaching. 

In  the  Babies  Hospital  the  present  number  of  ward  beds  is  ample 
for  the  program  of  instruction,  with  the  exception  of  communi- 
cable diseases.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  a  unit  for 
contagious  diseases  should  be  built.  This  need  is  emphasized  also 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Bacteriology, 
and  De  Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health. 

The  New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital  with  its  exten- 
sive laboratories  and  200  beds  provides  satisfactory  instruction  and 
facilities  for  research  in  the  field  of  psychiatry. 

The  ward  services  of  the  Neurological  Institute,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ward  services  at  Montefiore  Hospital,  are  ample  for  the 
instructional  needs  of  the  undergraduates,  providing  the  financial 
support  of  the  Institute  can  be  made  adequate  to  permit  the  full 
use  of  these  facilities  for  research  and  teaching. 

From  time  to  time  there  is  discussion  of  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing a  unit  for  chest  diseases  at  the  Medical  Center.  There  is  now 
being  built  at  Bellevue  Hospital  on  the  Columbia  Division  a  thor- 
oughly modern  unit  of  more  than  three  hundred  beds,  staffed  by 
members  of  the  University  Faculty.  There  seems  to  be  no  need  at 
this  time  of  duplicating  such  a  unit  at  the  Medical  Center. 

Summarizing  the  opinions  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
hospitals  at  the  Center,  there  seems  to  be  agreement  that  so  far  as 
undergraduate  training  is  concerned  the  return  of  the  semiprivate 
rooms  on  the  present  floors  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics 
to  the  teaching  services  of  those  divisions  would  supply  them  with 
enough  beds  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  teaching  in  those  sub- 
jects, providing  the  present  opportunities  are  continued  in  Bellevue, 
Montefiore,  Morrisania,  Sea  View,  Willard  Parker,  New  York 
Orthopedic,  and  Welfare  Hospitals.  In  order  to  make  some  of  the 
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services  at  Bellevue  and  Welfare  Hospitals  fully  useful,  an  increase 
in  the  financial  support  of  the  teaching  program  in  those  institu- 
tions will  be  needed.  The  opinion  is  also  clear  that  some  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  dermatology  if  that  department  is  to  be 
developed  fully  and  that  provisions  for  cancer  patients  are  much 
needed. 

The  need  for  low-priced  private  facilities  is  pressing  and  demands 
from  our  staff  are  increasing  rapidly.  These  facilities  are  utilized 
largely  by  patients  of  the  younger  men  who  make  up  the  junior 
staff  of  the  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  It  is  important  to  the 
future  of  the  Medical  Center  that  facilities  be  provided  for  this 
group  of  younger  physicians  who,  at  the  beginning  of  their  prac- 
tices, are  not  likely  to  have  many  patients  who  can  afford  the  higher 
priced  rooms.  They,  however,  represent  the  men  who  will  develop 
into  members  of  the  upper  staff  and  it  is  necessary  that  their  inter- 
ests, loyalty,  and  identity  with  the  Medical  Center  be  developed. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  low-priced  private  room  ac- 
commodations be  developed  only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve  the 
general  purpose  indicated.  It  is  not  necessary  that  facilities  of  this 
character  be  developed  for  a  number  of  men  who  are  not  actively 
engaged  in  the  primary  activities  of  the  Medical  Center,  although 
a  certain  number  of  such  hospital  units  should  be  provided  as  a 
public  service  and  as  a  means  of  attaching  to  the  staff  of  the  Center 
able  and  active  practitioners  whose  contacts  with  the  community 
and  the  profession  are  a  real  asset  to  our  entire  program.  It  is  the 
unanimous  conclusion  of  the  staff  that  the  situation  regarding  semi- 
private  services  can  only  be  met  satisfactorily  by  the  erection  of  a 
separate  building  of  not  less  than  200  beds  when  such  a  procedure 
is  found  practical.  The  program  as  visualized  will  provide  finally 
for  complete  and  satisfactory  hospital  service  for  every  economic 
group  in  the  community  and  will  permit  flexibility  in  meeting, 
physically  and  financially,  the  needs  of  those  seeking  hospital  care 
at  any  time. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  our  staff  can  fill  more  private  facilities  than 
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now  exist  at  the  Medical  Center.  Everyone  is  aware  that,  as  a  matter 
of  professional  and  public  policy  and  in  keeping  with  the  original 
objectives  of  the  Medical  Center,  too  great  emphasis  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  facilities  for  private  practice,  high-priced  and  low- 
priced.  Although  the  proposal  to  increase  the  low-priced  private 
rooms  is  indicated  to  meet  present  demands,  there  is  agreement  in 
the  staff  that  the  accommodations  for  private  patients  should  be 
kept  in  balance  with  the  larger  objectives  and  the  long-term  view 
of  the  Center. 

The  development  of  graduate  medical  education  in  the  last  few 
years  has  placed  a  much  larger  responsibility  upon  the  University 
than  was  contemplated  earlier.  At  the  time  the  Medical  Center  was 
built  there  was  no  recognized  national  program  in  this  field  and 
no  agreement  on  standards  of  such  training  although  such  institu- 
tions as  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  organized  excellent  programs. 

In  1932  Columbia  University  formulated  its  program  in  gradu- 
ate medicine.  The  Advisory  Board  for  Medical  Specialties  was 
created  in  1933  for  the  purposes  of  setting  up  standards  of  graduate 
education  and  assisting  in  the  creation  of  national  boards  in  each 
of  the  specialties.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  was  active  in  this  same  direc- 
tion. Both  these  national  bodies  have  placed  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  medical  sciences  as  fundamental  to  any  satisfactory  train- 
ing for  the  specialist.  During  the  period  1934  to  1936  the  national 
boards  in  the  different  specialties  were  set  up,  all  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Medical  Specialties  and 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

In  1935  the  University  secured  a  promise  of  financial  aid  for  add- 
ing to  the  laboratory  facilities  at  the  Medical  Center  in  keeping 
with  its  program  announced  in  1932  and  with  the  standards  being 
set  up  throughout  the  country.  In  1935  and  1936  affiliations  for 
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clinical  instruction  were  made  with  several  more  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  metropolitan  area  not  already  associated  with 
the  University.  Among  the  hospitals  now  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  portions  of  the  postgraduate  teaching  are  the  Margaret 
Hague  Memorial,  Mt.  Sinai,  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  Hospital  for 
Joint  Diseases,  New  York  Orthopedic,  Monteiiore,  Bellevue,  Wel- 
fare, Roosevelt,  St.  Luke's,  the  New  York  Post-Graduate,  Lenox 
Hill,  and  Woman's  Hospitals  in  addition  to  those  at  the  Medical 
Center.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  staffs  of  such  affiliated  hos- 
pitals have  been  appointed  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical 
School.  In  February,  1937,  some  of  the  contracts  were  let  for  the 
building  of  the  new  laboratory  units  at  the  Medical  Center  which 
are  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  of  the  graduate  program  of  the  University. 
The  University  will  shortly  possess  laboratories  at  the  Medical 
Center  for  providing  more  adequate  training  in  the  medical  sci- 
ences for  graduate  medical  students  and  has  in  its  program  suffi- 
cient clinical  material  and  staff  to  present  a  comprehensive,  unified 
plan  of  graduate  medical  training. 

By  utilizing  the  affiliated  hospitals,  ample  clinical  opportunities 
are  made  available.  It  precludes  the  necessity  of  planning,  construct- 
ing, and  maintaining  more  hospitals  at  the  Medical  Center  which 
would  require  many  millions  of  dollars  for  capital  outlay  and  for 
endowment.  It  brings  into  the  program  of  instruction  a  number  of 
leading  physicians  of  this  area.  In  order  to  place  this  plan  in  full 
operation  modest  increases  in  the  present  budgets  of  the  medical 
science  departments  are  needed  to  meet  the  additional  teaching  and 
research  responsibilities  placed  upon  these  departments.  Fellow- 
ships for  some  of  the  graduate  medical  students  should  also  be 
provided. 

The  rapid  growth  of  public  health  and  the  widening  areas  of  its 
responsibilities  indicated  for  the  near  future  is  a  challenge  to  the 
few  universities  which  offer  training  in  these  fields.  The  urgent 
demands  for  better  undergraduate  education  in  public  health  and 
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for  graduate  training  in  a  variety  of  subjects  have  created  large 
opportunities  for  the  Medical  Center  to  contribute  in  this  important 
field  of  community  service.  Plans  for  a  Teaching  Health  Center  of 
the  City  Department  of  Health  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  been  completed.  The 
new  building  will  provide  facilities  in  which  medical  students, 
nurses,  dentists,  public  health  students,  and  others  will  obtain  up- 
to-date  training  and  experience  in  public  health  practices.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Medical  Center  will  have  opportunities  for  practical 
training  in  public  health  comparable  to  the  wards  and  clinics  of 
the  hospitals  for  bedside  teaching  in  medicine. 

The  program  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  parallels 
in  its  essentials  that  of  the  School  of  Medicine  so  far  as  the  hospitals 
and  clinics  of  the  Medical  Center  are  concerned.  There  is  close 
integration  of  the  teaching  and  clinical  activities  of  medicine  and 
dentistry.  The  urgent  needs  in  the  field  of  dental  service  are  funds 
for  a  larger  amount  of  free  and  part-pay  clinic  services  and  support 
of  a  more  adequate  dental  service  in  the  hospitals.  The  Dental 
School  has  very  limited  funds  for  free  work  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  and  hospitals. 

The  present  units  of  the  School  are  badly  overcrowded.  There  is 
need  for  better  laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  the  technic  subjects 
and  for  laboratories  and  offices  of  the  full-time  teachers  and  gradu- 
ate students.  There  is  great  demand  for  short  courses  for  practi- 
tioners, but  the  need  can  not  be  met  because  of  lack  of  space.  The 
solution  to  these  problems  lies  in  an  expansion  of  the  facilities, 
personnel,  and  budget  of  the  Dental  School. 

The  problems  of  the  nursing  service  are  those  of  the  hospitals 
primarily,  but  the  new  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  hospitals 
and  the  University  which  goes  into  effect  July  i,  1937,  will  transfer 
to  the  new  University  Department  of  Nursing  certain  educational 
responsibilities  formerly  carried  by  the  hospitals.  Everyone  is  hope- 
ful that  a  contribution  of  major  importance  can  be  made  under 
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the  program  of  nursing  education  which  has  been  worked  out.  The 
plan  contemplates  a  more  intensive  and  thorough  educational  ex- 
perience for  the  student  nurse  when  funds  can  be  secured  to  employ 
more  graduate  nurses  on  routine  floor  duty  and  to  permit  the  neces- 
sary modest  expansion  of  instruction  that  is  needed  if  entirely  satis- 
factory training  is  to  be  provided.  There  are  many  growing 
demands  for  graduate  education  in  school,  industrial,  public  health, 
and  institutional  nursing,  for  nursing  school  administration,  and 
other  fields  of  nursing  practice  and  education  which  the  Medical 
Center  should  and  can  meet  when  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  larger  program  of  nursing  education  can  be  procured. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  falling  particularly  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  hospitals  or  the  University  which  may 
be  related  only  indirectly  to  the  other  units  but  which  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind  by  everyone  visualizing  the  Center  as  a  whole.  Among 
many  such  questions  are  those  of  convalescent  care  which  is  essen- 
tially a  hospital  problem,  the  follow-up  of  discharged  patients  into 
their  homes,  the  housing  of  the  faculty,  nurses,  interns,  residents, 
and  the  nonprofessional  personnel  of  the  hospitals,  the  privi- 
leges and  starring  of  the  private  pavilion,  the  recruitment  of  students, 
and  the  starring  of  various  departments  with  those  who  will  ulti- 
mately bring  the  program  of  the  Medical  Center  to  full  fruition. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Center,  there  is  agree- 
ment that  in  the  main  the  objectives  of  the  Center  as  originally 
projected  have  been  realized  to  a  most  gratifying  degree.  The  needs, 
not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  yet  to  be  satisfied 
seem  to  be: 

Immediate  Needs 

i.  Full  integration  of  the  Neurological  Institute  with  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  together  with  financial  aid  to  provide  a  nucleus  of 
full-time  men  and  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  free  care  on  the 
wards. 
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2.  Financial  support  for  the  full  development  of  the  program  of 
graduate  medical  education,  particularly  in  supplementing  the 
budgets  of  the  medical  sciences  and  for  fellowships  for  graduate 
students. 

3.  Provision  for  low-priced  private  services  for  persons  of  mod- 
erate means  in  a  separate  hospital  building  to  the  extent  of  accom- 
modating those  of  the  junior  staff  who  have  active  teaching, 
hospital,  and  clinic  responsibilities. 

4.  Assignment  of  all  semiprivate  beds  in  the  main  hospital  to 
the  teaching  ward  services.  In  the  instance  of  medicine,  some  of 
these  beds  may  well  be  utilized  temporarily  for  dermatology.  Most 
of  those  of  surgery  could  best  be  used  for  cancer  patients. 

5.  More  facilities  for  housing  hospital  staff  and  personnel. 

Less  Immediate  Needs 

1.  Development  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  study  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  program  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery. 

3.  Additional  support  of  research  and  teaching  in  public  health. 

4.  Increase  in  the  facilities  for  dermatology. 

5.  Provision  for  intramural  convalescent  patients. 

6.  A  unit  for  communicable  diseases. 

7.  A  unit  for  bone  and  joint  disorders. 

8.  Extension  and  support  of  a  more  comprehensive  program  of 
nursing  education. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  teaching  and  research  activities  of  the 
various  departments  follow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler,  Executive  Officer 

The  lectures  in  embryology,  heretofore  offered  to  the  first  year  students  as  a 
separate  course  of  instruction,  were  given  this  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
course  in  gross  anatomy,  with  an  attempt  to  correlate  the  two  subjects. 
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Professors  Philip  E.  Smith,  Earl  T.  Engle,  Aura  E.  Severinghaus,  and  their 
group  of  investigators  have  continued  their  researches  in  the  field  of  experi- 
mental endocrinology.  Hypophysectomized  monkeys,  especially  adapted  to 
studies  directed  toward  elucidation  of  clinical  conditions,  have  been  used  ex- 
tensively. Professor  Severinghaus  has  been  analyzing  the  relationship  between 
cell  structure  and  function  in  the  hypophyses  and  is  also  carrying  on  studies 
on  the  effect  of  antihormones  on  experimental  cancer.  The  major  researches 
of  the  group  have  been  made  possible  only  by  the  generous  contributions  from 
the  Committee  for  Research  in  Problems  of  Sex  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Dr.  Harold  Okkels,  a  Fellow  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  from  the  In- 
stitute of  Human  Pathology,  Copenhagen,  Dr.  L.  Desclin  from  Brussels,  and 
Dr.  Carl  Zeithaml  from  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  of  Western  Reserve 
University  have  been  guest  investigators  in  the  Department. 

Professor  Raymund  L.  Zwemer  and  Dr.  Richard  Trouszkowski,  Rockefel- 
ler Foundation  Fellow  from  Warsaw,  have  continued  to  improve  the  Trousz- 
kowski-Zwemer  method  for  the  determination  of  potassium  in  small  amounts 
of  plasma  and  other  body  fluids.  Dr.  John  Scudder,  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  and  Professor  Zwemer  have  collaborated  in  a  study  of  potassium 
changes  in  the  blood  following  intestinal  obstruction,  shock,  and  acute  pan- 
creatitis. With  Professor  Frank  N.  Pike  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  the 
relation  of  the  nervous  system  potassium  changes  is  being  studied. 

Professor  Dudley  J.  Morton  has  extended  his  physiological  and  morpho- 
logical studies  of  the  foot  in  clinical  fields.  His  recent  book  on  the  human 
foot  has  had  wide  circulation.  Dr.  Ruth  A.  Miller  has  collaborated  with  the 
Departments  of  Physiology  and  Neurology  in  researches  on  lead  poisoning, 
and  with  Professor  Cahill  of  the  Department  of  Urology  in  a  study  of  anoma- 
lous renal  vessels  in  600  human  kidneys. 

Professor  Charles  M.  Goss  has  continued  to  study  the  early  development  of 
the  mammalian  heart.  Dr.  Emerich  Toro,  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow 
from  Debrecen,  Hungary,  has  been  making  special  studies  of  the  nervous 
system.  Professor  Wilfred  M.  Copenhaver  is  working  on  the  developmental 
physiology  of  the  amphibian  heart.  Professor  William  M.  Rogers  has  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  development  of  the  palatine  tonsil,  an  investigation  ex- 
tending over  ten  years  on  material  at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Harvard  and 
Cornell  Universities,  and  the  Babies  Hospital  of  New  York.  In  the  field  of 
experimental  neuroembryology  he  is  studying  the  development  of  reflex 
patterns  in  the  brachial  and  lumbosacral  region  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Professor  Samuel  R.  Detwiler  and  his  students  are  studying  the  early  de- 
velopmental physiology  of  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  embryonic  grafting 
and  the  use  of  vital  dyes  applied  to  early  embryos.  He  is  also  continuing  his 
studies  on  the  comparative  histology  and  physiology  of  the  eye. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor  Frederick  P.  Gay,  Executive  Officer 

Several  new  courses  elective  for  medical  students  and  for  graduate  students 
in  the  University  have  been  given  this  year.  A  course  in  parasitology  for  medi- 
cal students  and  candidates  for  higher  academic  degrees  was  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  year  by  Dr.  James  T.  Culbertson.  This  course  with  different 
emphasis  was  repeated  later  in  the  year  by  Dr.  Culbertson  for  the  benefit 
of  seventeen  students  in  public  health.  A  new  course  in  mycology  was  given 
jointly  with  the  Department  of  Dermatology  by  Professor  Rhoda  W.  Benham. 
It  fills  a  long-felt  need  in  the  University  and  has  been  elected  by  fifteen  stu- 
dents enrolled  under  several  different  departments  and  faculties. 

There  were  twenty-three  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Department 
during  the  year,  including  several  candidates  for  the  Doctor  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence degree. 

The  routine  examinations  of  the  bacteriology  diagnostic  laboratory  for  the 
year  totaled  48,807,  an  increase  of  nearly  four  thousand  over  the  previous 
year.  Of  these,  the  largest  number  of  examinations  were  concerned  with  the 
serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis;  nearly  thirty  thousand  specimens  were  examined 
for  this  purpose. 

The  more  important  research  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  was  car- 
ried out  along  the  following  lines  during  the  year:  the  effect  of  vitamin  C  in 
such  infections  as  poliomyelitis  (Professor  Claus  W.  Jungeblut),  tuberculosis 
(Dr.  M.  M.  Steinbach),  herpes  (Dr.  Margaret  Holden  and  Rose  Resnick), 
tetanus  and  diphtheria  (Professor  C.  W.  Jungeblut);  the  problem  of  bacterial 
allergy  from  several  aspects  and  particularly  in  relation  to  nephritis  (Professor 
Beatrice  C.  Seegal);  the  relation  of  the  endocrine  glands  to  several  infections 
and  to  antibody  formation  (Dr.  M.  M.  Steinbach,  Professor  Beatrice  C.  Seegal, 
and  Norman  Molomut);  systematic  classification  of  the  streptococci  (Profes- 
sor Beatrice  C.  Seegal)  and  the  staphylococci  (Professor  Richard  Thompson); 
the  germicidal  value  of  certain  chemical  substances  (Morris  Deskowitz  and 
Professor  Thompson);  various  problems  involved  in  the  study  of  the  im- 
munology of  parasitic  infections  (Dr.  James  T.  Culbertson  and  several  stu- 
dents); study  of  the  etiology  of  dental  caries  both  in  Alaskan  natives  and  in 
the  rat  (Professor  Theodor  Rosebury);  the  crystalized  virus  of  tobacco  mosaic 
(Dr.  Helen  P.  Beale);  studies  on  the  herpes  simplex  virus  and  its  possible 
relation  to  encephalitis  and  to  herpes  zoster  (Professor  Gay  and  Dr.  M. 
Holden);  antihormones  to  gonadotropic  substances  (Dr.  H.  J.  Gegerson  and 
Dr.  Ada  R.  Clark);  natural  antibodies  (Mabel  Ingalls);  tissue  immunity 
(Professor  Gay  and  Dr.  Clark)  and  the  mode  of  action  of  sulfanilamide  (Pro- 
fessor Gay  and  Dr.  Clark). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Hans  T.  Clarke,  Executive  Officer 

In  research,  and  in  the  instruction  of  graduate  students,  the  Department  of 
Biological  Chemistry  has  shown  a  decided  increase  in  activity.  Fifteen  gradu- 
ate students  received  instruction  in  the  introductory  course  for  medical  stu- 
dents; seven  took  the  course  in  organic  microanalysis  given  by  Professor 
Oskar  Wintersteiner;  and  eighteen  were  engaged  in  special  advanced  work 
and  research  leading  to  the  doctorate.  Facilities  have,  moreover,  been  afforded 
to  eleven  research  workers  other  than  members  of  the  departmental  staff. 

The  nature  of -the  research  work  carried  on  continues  to  be  highly  diversi- 
fied and  has  been,  in  general,  along  the  lines  normally  developing  from  the 
investigations  of  previous  years.  Special  interest  attaches  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Professor  Rudolf  Schoenheimer  and  his  group,  who  have  not  only 
continued  their  work  on  fat  metabolism  with  the  use  of  heavy  hydrogen  but 
have  extended  their  activities  to  embrace  problems  of  amino  acid  and  protein 
metabolism  with  the  use  of  a  new  heavy  isotope  of  nitrogen  made  available 
to  them  through  the  courtesy  of  its  discoverer,  Professor  Harold  C.  Urey  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  The  preliminary  stages  of  this  work  have 
brought  to  light  a  new  general  method  for  the  synthesis  of  amino  acids  which 
is  being  applied  to  the  preparation  of  these  compounds  from  isotopic  am- 
monia. New  methods  are  also  being  developed  for  the  replacement  of  hydro- 
gen by  deuterium  in  organic  compounds.  The  Department  is  fortunate  in 
having  been  able  to  secure  new  space  and  facilities  upon  which  the  possibility 
of  the  extension  of  the  investigations  by  Professor  Schoenheimer's  group 
depends. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  upon  his  time  involved  in  his  work  with  isotopes, 
Professor  Schoenheimer  has  continued  his  interest  in  the  biochemistry  of  the 
sterols  and  related  compounds.  Under  his  supervision  an  investigation  has 
been  completed  of  the  relation  of  the  chemical  structure  of  sterols  and  bile 
acids  to  the  ability  to  cause  or  prevent  hemolysis. 

Professor  Goodwin  L.  Foster  has  undertaken  an  examination  of  the  amino 
acids  produced  in  the  bodies  of  mice  who  have  received  heavy  water  over 
extended  periods.  The  results  so  far  secured  promise  to  be  of  considerable 
interest  in  relation  to  protein  metabolism.  Professor  Warren  M.  Sperry  has 
continued  his  investigations  of  the  relation  of  free  to  combined  cholesterol  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  man  and  other  mammals.  The  results  not  only  point 
to  the  possibility  of  developing  a  new  diagnostic  test  for  various  diseased 
conditions,  but  promise  to  be  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
brain  and  nerves. 

The  estrogenic  substances  present  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  mares  have  been 
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subjected  to  further  study  by  Professor  Wintersteiner,  under  whose  guidance 
the  constitution  of  the  two  known  physiologically  active  diols  has  been  estab- 
lished; the  presence  of  a  third,  hitherto  unknown,  has  been  detected  and  its 
constitution  assigned. 

Professor  Edgar  G.  Miller,  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Darby,  and  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok 
have  continued  their  investigation  of  the  mode  of  physiological  action  of  the 
male  and  female  sex  hormones.  Professor  Miller  has  also  supervised  a  study 
of  the  chemical  composition  of  elastin,  an  important  structural  protein  about 
which  little  was  previously  known. 

Professor  Clarke  has  supervised  a  similar  analytical  study  of  the  protein 
amino  acids  of  various  marine  algae  and  other  rudimentary  organisms.  Pre- 
liminary observations  by  Professor  Clarke  and  Dr.  Darby  have  established  the 
presence  of  a  vitamin  D  in  a  tropical  seaweed,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  ul- 
timate source  of  the  antirachitic  substances  present  in  fish  liver  oils.  The 
presence  of  this  vitamin  in  vegetable  material  had  frequently  been  sought, 
but  had  previously  never  been  detected.  Professor  Clarke  is  also  investigating 
the  lipins  of  the  simple  forms  of  life  and  has  shown  that  the  fatty  acids  present 
in  diatoms  exist  almost  entirely  in  the  free  form. 

The  mechanism  of  blood  coagulation  is  being  studied  by  Dr.  Erwin  Charg- 
aff  in  an  investigation  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Surgery.  A 
distinct  advance  in  our  understanding  of  this  much-debated  subject  has  been 
made,  and  some  of  the  results  show  promise  of  far-reaching  practical  utility 
in  pointing  the  way  to  a  method  for  controlling  the  coagulability  of  blood  in 
patients  before  and  after  operation. 

DE  LAMAR  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Professor  Haven  Emerson,  Executive  Officer 

The  usual  concentrated  course  in  New  York  State  public  health  law,  sanitary 
code,  and  laboratory  manual  was  given  to  fourth  year  students  wishing  to 
qualify  for  positions  as  Grade  II  health  officers  in  New  York  State.  There 
were  eighty-one  of  the  fourth  year  students  who  attended  the  classes  and  will 
be  so  certified. 

There  is  an  increasing  number  of  physicians  applying  for  the  M.S.  degree 
in  public  health.  There  were  four  physicians  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health  taking  the  course  in  epidemiology  as  special  students.  The 
course  in  epidemiology  was  largely  reorganized  and  new  major  laboratory 
problems  were  developed,  the  material  being  drawn  from  original  studies  of 
epidemic  typhoid  fever,  the  Chicago  amebic  dysentery  outbreak,  and  un- 
dulant  fever  in  Iowa.  Teaching  was  further  strengthened  by  the  active  partici- 
pation of  Dr.  Samuel  Frant,  city  epidemiologist,  and  by  outstanding  guest 
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lecturers,  notably  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  Dr. 
Frank  Boudreau  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  studies  of  diarrheal  diseases  were  pushed  forward.  For  the 
summer  months  a  group  of  eight  workers  was  assembled  and  a  field  labora- 
tory was  established  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  With  the  collaboration 
of  Professor  Robert  E.  Chaddock  the  staff  of  the  Institute  is  developing  a 
course  in  biostatistics  to  meet  the  need  for  additional  preparation  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  vital  statistics  and  probability. 

There  is  a  need  felt  for  internship  in  public  health  practice  in  order  to  give 
the  students  a  well-rounded  program  of  study  and  practical  experience.  Such 
provision  seems  likely  to  be  available  through  the  Health  Center  when  this  is 
organized  and  in  operation.  In  the  meantime  arrangements  have  been  made 
as  before  for  periods  of  field  training  in  various  municipal,  suburban,  and 
rural  health  departments. 

The  report  of  the  findings  of  the  Hospital  Survey  for  New  York,  the  major 
extramural  activity  of  Professor  Haven  Emerson,  has  been  completed  and 
will  be  published  within  the  year. 

An  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of  Athens,  Greece,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  first  centennial  celebration,  was  conferred  upon  Professor  Emerson. 

A  report  upon  the  investigation  of  the  public  health  aspects  of  public  tele- 
phones has  been  rendered  and  submitted  to  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  sponsors  of  the  work,  and  is  now  being  prepared  for 
publication.  Professor  Earle  B.  Phelps  has  continued  his  relations  previously 
reported  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the 
various  stream  pollution  problems  arising  out  of  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Ware  and  Swift  Rivers  for  use  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply 
Commission.  The  activities  of  the  W.P.A.  Air  Pollution  Project  have  been 
continued  throughout  the  year.  Something  over  seven  thousand  samples  of 
air  from  schools,  theaters,  subway  trains,  and  open  spaces  have  been  collected 
and  examined  bacteriologically  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Leon  Buchbinder. 
Routine  measurements  of  the  short-wave  ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun 
have  been  made  continuously  throughout  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 

An  expansion  of  our  general  research  program  in  air  hygiene  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  more  thoroughgoing  study  of  air  bacteriology  has  been  suggested  by 
the  air  examinations  referred  to  above  and  has  been  made  possible  by  a  liberal 
grant  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation.  While  this 
expanded  program  was  at  first  conceived  in  connection  with  the  new  air 
laboratory  at  the  proposed  Health  Center,  unexpected  delays  in  the  program 
for  the  latter  made  it  seem  desirable  to  proceed  with  our  project  with  the 
facilities  available  at  15  Amsterdam  Avenue.  To  this  end  an  experimental 
chamber  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  equipment  is  being  constructed,  new 
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laboratory  space  provided,  and  arrangements  made  whereby  some  of  the 
facilities  provided  for  the  W.P.A.  work  can  be  shared  by  us. 

A  fellowship  was  established  by  Mrs.  Chester  Dale  for  the  study  of  the 
disinfecting  powers  of  small  quantities  of  silver.  Mr.  Morris  Nussbaum  was 
appointed  to  the  fellowship  and  has  made  studies  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  practical  applications  in  water  work.  Pro- 
fessor M.  L.  Isaacs  has  participated  in  this  work  and  has  also  carried  on  studies 
on  various  problems  of  disinfection,  one  of  which  involved  the  development 
of  a  new  apparatus  in  which  the  exposure  of  organism  to  disinfectant  occupies 
a  fraction  of  a  second. 

Professor  Earle  B.  Phelps  has  continued  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Sewage  Works  Association  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
dealing  with  atmospheric  hygiene  and  ventilation  standards.  He  is  a  con- 
sultant to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  stream  pollution  in- 
vestigations and  a  consultant  in  sanitary  engineering  to  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Health. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  water  balance  in  the  body  is 
almost  completed.  A  study  of  the  deposition  of  lead  in  the  nervous  tissues  as 
a  cause  of  the  many  indefinite  symptoms  noted  in  lead  poisoning  has  been 
carried  on.  The  production  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  by  arsenic,  copper,  and 
chlorinated  naphthalenes  has  been  studied  with  the  Department  of  Pathology. 
The  production  of  malignant  growths  by  chlorinated  naphthalene  is  also 
being  conducted. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Shillito  is  on  a  part-time  leave  of  absence  to  reorganize  the 
medical  services  of  the  Hercules  Powder  Company  in  its  various  plants  and 
make  studies  of  the  industrial  hazards  involved. 

There  have  been  many  requests  from  large  industrial  companies  for  recom- 
mendations of  men  to  fill  positions  in  their  medical  departments.  There  is  a 
growing  consciousness  in  industry  of  the  necessity  for  well-trained  plant 
physicians,  and  a  need  for  one  or  more  fellowships  to  train  men  to  fill  these 
positions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DERMATOLOGY 

Professor  J.  Gardner  Hopkins,  Executive  Officer 

Two  new  courses  of  instruction  were  instituted  this  year  in  the  Department 
of  Dermatology.  A  course  in  medical  mycology  was  given  for  the  first  time 
by  Professor  Rhoda  W.  Benham  and  Mr.  Edward  D.  DeLamater  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Bacteriology.  Dr.  Gerald  F.  Machacek  also 
organized  a  course  in  dermatological  pathology  for  members  of  the  depart- 
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mental  staff.  A  symposium  on  syphilis  of  two  days'  duration  was  held  this 
spring  for  the  fourth  year  students.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  School  and  a 
number  of  outside  speakers  participated. 

Professor  George  C.  Andrews  has  been  engaged  this  year  on  a  revision  of 
his  textbook  on  dermatology.  He  also  presented  at  the  American  Dermatolog- 
ical  Association  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
hemangiomas. 

Professor  A.  Benson  Cannon,  whose  studies  in  the  past  years  have  brought 
additional  evidence  as  to  the  superiority  of  old  arsphenamine  over  other  anti- 
syphilitic  arsenicals,  has  devised  a  technic  for  administering  this  drug  by 
syringe.  Dr.  Beatrice  M.  Kesten  has  continued  her  work  on  the  desensitiza- 
tion  of  patients  allergic  to  foods.  Dr.  Frank  Vero  has  described  a  case  of 
lipomatosis  resulting  from  insulin  injections.  Dr.  F.  Philip  Lowenfish  has 
completed  a  report  on  the  treatment  of  occupational  dermatitis  by 
katophoresis. 

Dr.  Onis  G.  Hazel  has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  fever 
therapy  in  dermatoses  and  the  physiological  response  of  patients  to  this  treat- 
ment. His  work  included  a  study  of  the  responses  of  patients  who  develop 
urticaria  after  exposure  to  heat. 

The  work  in  medical  mycology  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  to 
the  staff  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  DeLamater,  who  has  been  engaged  on  a  study  of 
eidamella  spinosa  and  other  saprophytic  fungi  closely  related  to  the  dermato- 
phytes. With  Professor  Benham  he  has  also  engaged  on  a  study  of  der- 
matophyte isolated  from  squirrels  which  has  extraordinary  virulence  for 
laboratory  animals. 

Doctor  Theodore  Rosenthal  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Hygiene  of  the  Health  Department  and  Dr.  William  Curth  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Meinhard  Clinic. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN 

Professor  Rustin  McIntosh,  Executive  Officer 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  plan  of  instruction  for  third  year  students  in 
diseases  of  children  were  introduced  during  the  past  year  for  the  purpose  of 
better  preparing  the  students  for  the  more  extensive  work  in  this  field  of 
medicine  during  the  fourth  year.  Students  were  divided  into  small  groups 
under  individual  instructors.  Because  of  the  special  technic  required  in  the 
handling  of  young  patients,  an  increased  amount  of  time  was  allotted  for 
work  in  physical  diagnosis.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  a  series  of  informal 
lectures  and  clinical  demonstrations  was  given  weekly  for  the  intern  and  resi- 
dent staff  by  members  of  the  Faculty.  This  experiment  in  graduate  teaching 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  attended.  Further  work  of  this 
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type  is  desired  by  the  members  of  the  house  staff,  of  whom  there  are  an 
increasing  number,  who  are  looking  forward  to  ultimate  certification  by 
the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics.  In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
certification  of  specialists  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Babies  Hospital  will  con- 
sider the  proposal  to  lengthen  the  present  internship  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  months. 

The  Normal  Child  Development  Study,  first  organized  by  Professor  Fred- 
erick Tilney  about  1930  and  pursued  both  at  Sloane  Hospital  and  at  the 
Babies  Hospital,  was  formally  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Diseases  of 
Children  in  the  academic  year  just  passed,  with  a  planned  program  of  study, 
a  considerably  augmented  budget,  and  an  increase  in  the  personnel.  Professor 
Herbert  B.  Wilcox  is  in  charge.  Dr.  Myrtle  B.  McGraw  was  appointed  Asso- 
ciate in  Diseases  of  Children  and  Drs.  Richard  L.  Day,  J.  Roy  Smith,  and 
Ancel  P.  Weinbach  were  appointed  Instructors.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge the  generous  support  made  toward  the  promulgation  of  this  study  by 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr. 
Foundation,  and  others. 

The  investigative  work  of  the  Department  is  reflected  in  nineteen  publica- 
tions from  the  clinical  department  and  three  from  the  Normal  Child  Develop- 
ment Study. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  NEUROLOGY 

Professor  Frederick  Tilney,  Executive  Officer 

Twenty-two  courses  of  instruction  for  undergraduates  and  graduates  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Neurology  during  the  past  year. 
The  teaching  staff  is  necessarily  large  since  the  instruction  given  embraces  un- 
dergraduate courses  in  all  four  years  of  the  medical  curriculum  and  includes 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Neurological  Institute,  and  the  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital.  Graduate,  extension,  and  special  courses  add  further  to  the 
demands  made  upon  the  teaching  staff. 

In  organizing  these  courses  two  general  principles  have  been  borne  in  mind: 
first,  the  presentation  of  all  material  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  have  the 
most  direct  and  practical  value  to  the  student  in  his  understanding  of  clinical 
neurology;  and  second,  the  utilization  of  teaching  so  that  the  instructors  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  instructing  in  all  of  the  courses  given. 
It  is  strongly  felt  that  the  further  development  of  the  teaching  staff  is  quite  as 
much  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  as  the  instruction  of  its  students. 
The  variety  of  the  courses  offers  a  broad  field  in  which  the  individual  instruc- 
tor may  advance  his  knowledge  in  neurology.  In  order  to  make  the  instruc- 
tion as  systematic  as  possible,  Professor  Charles  A.  McKendree  has  assumed 
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directing  charge  of  all  teaching  with  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  courses 
and  assigning  the  instructors.  Assignments  are  given  as  much  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  instructors  but  with  the  understanding  that 
regular  rotations  will  be  made  when  deemed  advisable. 

In  the  second  year,  the  teaching  under  Professors  Henry  A.  Riley  and 
Charles  A.  McKendree  is  done  by  means  of  motion  pictures  showing  many 
types  of  motor  disturbances  and  supplemented  by  actual  clinical  contacts  with 
patients  in  the  wards  of  the  Neurological  Institute. 

In  the  third  year,  a  clinical  lecture  course  is  given  by  Professors  Louis 
Casamajor  and  I.  S.  Wechsler  on  the  common  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  supplemented  by  bedside  teaching  in  the  wards  of  the  Neurological 
Institute  and  Montefiore  Hospital.  A  lecture  and  laboratory  exercise  in  neuro- 
pathology given  for  two  hours  a  week  for  ten  weeks  is  also  provided. 

The  fourth  year  students  complete  their  undergraduate  studies  in  neurology 
in  a  bedside  diagnostic  treatment  course  at  the  Neurological  Institute  under 
Professors  Tilney,  Elsberg,  Zabriskie,  Hunt,  and  Casamajor.  In  all  presenta- 
tions a  critical  analysis  is  made  of  the  histories  and  especial  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  therapeutic  measures  indicated  and  all  possible  aspects  of  treatment. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  Neurology  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry  has  given  graduate  courses  for  practicing  physi- 
cians. Most  of  the  registrants  are  drawn  from  the  State  Hospital  Service  but 
a  certain  number  of  general  practitioners  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
each  year.  There  are  nine  neurological  courses  in  this  curriculum. 

A  special  neurological  course  is  given  to  members  of  the  resident  house 
staff  of  the  Neurological  Institute  by  Professors  Elsberg,  Tilney,  and  associ- 
ates. The  course  is  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  members  of 
the  house  staff  who  are  registered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

Professor  Elsberg  has  continued  his  researches  on  the  sense  of  smell  and  is 
also  studying  the  senses  of  hearing  and  vision  along  similar  lines.  His  pub- 
lished work  in  this  field  has  attracted  wide  attention  as  a  contribution  to  the 
neurophysiology  of  the  special  senses. 

Dr.  Ruth  Fox  is  investigating  the  effects  of  hypnotics  on  the  basal  meta- 
bolism rate  and  the  specific  dynamic  action  of  proteins  in  pituitary  disease. 
In  addition,  members  of  her  laboratory  staff  are  conducting  researches  on  hor- 
mone estimations  and  determinations  for  lead  and  arsenic  poisoning. 

Dr.  Earl  C.  Chesher's  investigations  in  the  field  of  speech  defects  have  been 
continued  with  increased  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  language  mechanism 
to  general  intelligence.  Dr.  Henry  Brody  has  carried  on  researches  concerning 
the  respiratory  quotient  of  brain  cells  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  brain  tumors. 
This  work  was  made  possible  through  a  generous  grant  from  the  Chemical 
Foundation.  Prof  essor  Tilney  has  continued  his  research  studies  on  the  relation 
of  behavior  to  the  development  of  the  brain.  He  also  published  his  more  recent 
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work  on  the  pituitary  gland,  The  Human  Hypophysis  Cerebri  and  the  Hy- 
pophysis Cerebri  of  Petromyzon. 

On  the  occasion  of  Professor  Elsberg's  sixty-fifth  birthday  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Neurological  Institute  published  a  complete  volume  called  the  Elsberg 
Anniversary  Volume.  Three  additional  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  have  been 
issued  and  contain  in  all  seventy-eight  original  contributions  by  members  of 
the  Neurological  Department.  Two  books  have  also  been  published  this  year, 
one  by  Dr.  Samuel  Brock,  The  Basis  of  Clinical  Neurology,  and  Normal 
Encephalography  by  Drs.  Cornelius  G.  Dyke  and  Leo  M.  Davidoff. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OBSTETRICS  AND  GYNECOLOGY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  Executive  Officer 

An  affiliation  with  the  Woman's  Hospital  has  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  postgraduate  teaching.  Dr.  George  Gray  Ward  has  been  appointed  Clinical 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  and  two  of  his  associates,  Drs.  Albert 
H.  Aldridge  and  Ralph  A.  Hurd,  have  been  appointed  Assistant  Clinical  Pro- 
fessors of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology.  A  large  amount  of  clinical  material  and 
good  laboratory  facilities  are  thus  made  available  for  teaching.  A  similar 
affiliation  with  the  Gynecological  Department  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
has  also  been  effected  with  Dr.  Robert  T.  Frank  as  Clinical  Professor  and 
Drs.  Isidor  C.  Rubin  and  Samuel  H.  Geist  as  Associate  Clinical  Professors. 
Professor  William  E.  Caldwell,  Dr.  D.  Anthony  D'Esopo,  and  Dr.  Howard 
C.  Moloy  have  continued  their  investigations  on  the  female  pelvis,  and 
have  made  studies  of  the  part  played  by  the  soft  tissues  in  retarded  labor. 
Professor  William  W.  Herrick,  Dr.  Alvin  J.  B.  Tillman,  and  Dr.  Jean  Corwin 
continue  their  study  of  pregnancy  toxemias  and  have  published  some  of  their 
findings.  This  is  a  work  which  must  extend  over  a  long  period  of  years  in 
order  to  determine  what  effect  these  conditions  have.  Dr.  Raphael  Kurzrok 
and  his  associates,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, have  contributed  work  on  various  endocrine  problems  of  the  female. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor  John  M.  Wheeler,  Executive  Officer 

The  laboratory  staff  of  the  Department  was  materially  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Professor  Phillips  Thygeson,  who  came  from  the  Eye  Department 
of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Professor  Thygeson's  chief  interests  are  in  external 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  bacteriology  as  it  concerns  ophthalmology.  His  out- 
standing work  has  been  in  the  study  of  the  cause  of  trachoma. 

The  scope  of  the  work  in  the  Department  has  been  broadened  by  the  devel- 
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opment  of  a  department  of  eikonometry.  Differences  in  size  and  shape  of 
retinal  images  in  the  two  eyes  of  certain  patients  are  responsible  for  distressing 
symptoms.  It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  measure  retinal  images  and  to  have 
glasses  ground  to  equalize  the  images.  For  the  development  of  methods  and 
necessary  equipment  credit  goes  to  Dr.  Adelbert  Ames  and  his  associates  at 
Dartmouth  College.  The  installation  of  equipment  in  the  Institute  of  Oph- 
thalmology was  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  1936.  Dr.  John  P.  Macnie  was  put 
in  charge  of  eikonometry  with  Miss  Rittler  as  his  technical  assistant.  Research 
as  well  as  routine  work  is  already  under  way. 

Dr.  Ramon  Castroviejo's  studies  on  corneal  transplantation  have  gone  for- 
ward during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Maynard  C.  Wheeler  is  working  on  ocular 
fusion  with  patients  suffering  from  strabismus.  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Unsworth  has 
completed  his  study  of  conical  cornea.  Dr.  Norman  L.  Cuder  has  carried  on 
experimental  work  to  determine  possible  value  of  injection  of  fluid  and  air 
into  the  vitreous.  Dr.  Clement  C.  Clarke  has  studied  the  fate  of  eyes  afflicted 
with  dislocated  lenses,  with  a  view  to  possible  improvement  in  surgical  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Eliott  B.  Hague  has  investigated  the  effects  of  the  administration 
of  extracts  of  the  adrenal  gland  to  patients  with  glaucomatous  eyes.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Marrin  has  investigated  the  possibility  of  preoperative  prophylaxis 
and  postoperative  therapy  in  intra-ocular  infection. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY 

Professor  John  D.  Kern  an,  Executive  Officer 

Special  courses  for  the  resident  staff  have  been  given,  including  instruction  in 
hearing  tests  and  tests  of  the  vestibular  apparatus  by  Dr.  Page  Northington, 
and  courses  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat  by  Drs.  DeGraaf 
Woodman  and  Edmund  P.  Fowler,  Jr.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  department 
of  surgical  pathology  excellent  training  is  given  in  special  pathology. 

Dr.  Northington  has  continued  his  research  on  the  vestibular  mechanism 
and  Dr.  Fowler  on  the  pathology  of  the  temporal  bone.  Dr.  Sylvester  Daly 
is  studying  the  effects  of  chlorophyl  on  cultures  from  the  nose  and  throat. 
Professor  George  R.  Brighton  has  worked  in  bronchoscopy  and  diseases  of  the 
larynx.  Professor  Kernan  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Alvan  L.  Barach, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  has  worked  on  the  uses  of 
helium  oxygen  mixtures  in  obstructive  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professor  James  W.  Jobling,  Executive  Officer 

The  Department  of  Pathology  performed  a  total  of  475  necropsies  during  the 
year.  The  routine  pathological  work  of  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  has 
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been  carried  out  as  in  the  past  years  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Eugene  S. 
Coler  and  Dr.  John  H.  Boyd.  Pathological  reports  of  interesting  current  cases 
have  been  presented  to  the  staff  at  their  bimonthly  conferences.  The  routine 
work  during  the  year  has  shown  the  usual  increase. 

The  laboratory  has  been  glad  to  cooperate  with  other  departments  in  sup- 
plying material  for  research  purposes.  Material  has  been  supplied  to  Dr. 
Ramon  Castroviejo  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  for  continuance  of 
his  work  on  corneal  transplants.  Material  has  also  been  given  to  Dr.  Myrde 
McGraw  of  the  Normal  Child  Development  Study  for  research  work. 

The  routine  work  of  the  pathological  laboratory  of  Babies  Hospital  has 
been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Beryl  Paige.  Autopsies 
were  performed  upon  58.3  per  cent  of  patients  who  died  during  the  year. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf  has  been  in  charge  of  the  routine  neuropathological 
work,  which  has  included  the  examination  of  245  surgical  specimens  and  the 
study  of  146  brains  from  the  Neurological  Institute,  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
and  Babies  Hospital. 

Professor  Jobling  and  Dr.  Edith  Sproul,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Sue 
Stevens  and  Dr.  Ruth  Snider,  have  continued  their  studies  of  the  nature  of 
the  active  agent  of  the  Rous  chicken  sarcoma.  Dr.  Snider  and  Miss  Stevens 
have  been  working  on  the  chemical  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Professor  Maurice  N.  Richter  is  preparing  an  extensive  report  on  the 
sarcomata  arising  in  lymph  nodes.  The  sections  on  "Leucemia"  and  "Leuco- 
cytosis"  for  the  Handbook^  of  Hematology  have  been  revised  and  brought  up 
to  date.  Metabolic  studies  of  transmissible  leukemia  of  mice  have  been  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  Joseph  Victor  and  Margaret  Prest  Wintersteiner.  Dr.  Victor  and 
Dr.  Dorothy  Andersen  have  continued  their  studies  of  various  metabolic  func- 
tions of  the  endocrine  glands. 

Professor  Henry  Simms,  with  the  collaboration  of  Miss  Nettie  Stillman  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Stolman,  has  continued  his  inquiry  into  the  stimulating  and 
inhibiting  factors  in  the  growth  of  tissue  cultures. 

The  joint  work  of  Professor  Alwin  Pappenheimer  and  Dr.  Marianne 
Goettsch  on  nutritional  encephalomalacia  in  chicks  and  the  muscular  nutri- 
tional dystrophy  in  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  has  been  continued  with  the  aid 
of  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Professor  Pappenheimer  and  his 
associates  have  also  been  studying  the  interrelation  of  the  kidney  and  para- 
thyroid glands. 

Professor  Theodore  Zucker  has  pursued  his  investigation  of  rickets.  In 
collaboration  with  Dr.  E.  G.  H.  Simons  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  several 
crystalline  derivatives  of  vitamin  D  from  natural  sources  of  high  potency.  In 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Ewing  C.  McBeath  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of 
Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  he  has  been  studying  the  incidence  of  dental  caries 
in  children  and  the  influence  of  vitamin  D.  Professor  Zucker  and  Dr.  Ben- 
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jamin  Berg  have  continued  their  experimental  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the 
symphatico-medulli  adrenal  system  to  control  of  the  blood  sugar.  Professor 
Homer  Kesten  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Dorothy  Meeker  is  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  high  protein  diet  on  the  blood  vessels  of  the  rabbit. 
Dr.  Russell  Holman  has  been  working  on  the  general  problem  of  capillary 
and  membrane  permeability,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  the  problem  of 
arteriosclerosis.  Professor  Hans  Smetana  has  been  working  on  the  nature  of 
photodynamic  action  from  the  physical  point  of  view  in  order  to  clarify  the 
mechanism  of  "hematoporphyrin  shock." 

Dr.  John  M.  Pearce  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Alvin  F.  Coburn  and  Miss 
Josephine  McBroom  has  completed  a  study  of  the  effect  of  focal  streptococcus 
infection  in  guinea  pigs  and  swine  induced  by  both  group  A  and  B  strains. 
Mrs.  Julia  Weld  has  continued  her  work  with  bacterial  toxins. 

Professor  Abner  Wolf  and  his  associates  have  been  working  on  the  pathol- 
ogy of  spontaneous  rabbit  encephalitis  and  on  the  experimental  production 
of  brain  tumors. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor  Charles  C.  Lieb,  Executive  Officer 

The  pharmacology  of  the  glycols  is  being  investigated  by  Professor  Michael 
G.  Mulinos  and  Professor  Homer  Kesten  of  the  Department  of  Pathology 
who  have  found  that  these  substances  may  produce  kidney  injury.  Important 
studies  in  the  use  of  the  Glatzel  mirror  in  the  measurement  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion are  being  pursued  in  the  Department. 

Professor  Lieb  and  Professor  Mulinos  have  extended  their  observations  on 
the  effects  of  the  barbiturates  upon  the  splanchnic  and  superior  cervical  sym- 
pathetic nerves.  Dr.  Isador  Mufson  and  Dr.  Rosa  Muller,  supported  by  the 
William  Warner  Fund,  have  been  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  action  of 
nicotine  upon  the  circulation. 

Dr.  Louis  Hirschorn,  Instructor  in  this  Department,  and  Professor  Mulinos 
have  shown  that  the  edema  produced  by  histamine  resembles  that  caused  by 
mustard  oil.  Professor  Mulinos,  Dr.  J.  R.  Cockrill,  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Raiford,  of 
the  Department  of  Surgery  have  continued  studies  of  the  movement  and 
responses  of  the  exteriorized  gut  of  the  dog  under  the  effect  of  opium  alka- 
loids. Dr.  Solon  N.  Blackberg  and  Dr.  Caroline  Hrubetz  have  studied  the 
effects  of  barbiturates  on  the  blood-sugar  levels  and  on  the  carbohydrate 
mobilization.  Calcium-phosphorus  metabolism  studies  were  continued  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  A.  Knapp.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  Daniel  Ziskin  of  the 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Dr.  Blackberg  studied  the  pathological 
changes  in  gingival  and  oral  mucous  membranes  of  monkeys. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor  Horatio  B.  Williams,  Executive  Officer 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Dotti  resigned  his  instructorship  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
another  medical  school.  Drs.  Bruce  Hogg  and  James  J.  McBride  were  ap- 
pointed Instructors.  The  laboratory  manual  was  revised  during  the  year. 

Professor  Kenneth  S.  Cole  has  completed  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
Wheatstone  bridge  for  measurement  of  the  electrical  impedance  of  living 
cells  and  tissues  to  alternating  current  at  frequencies  from  30  to  10,000,000 
cycles  per  second.  With  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
Professor  Cole  and  Dr.  Howard  J.  Curtis  have  investigated  the  electrical 
properties  of  the  cell  interior  and  cell  membrane  in  a  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  materials.  Part  of  this  work,  and  measurements  on  the  impedance  of 
the  grasshopper  egg  membrane  with  Dr.  T.  L.  Jahn  of  Iowa  State  University, 
were  done  in  the  summer  of  1936  at  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  At  this  laboratory  Professor  Cole  and  Dr.  Curtis  participated  in  a 
symposium  on  nerve  and  muscle  physiology.  Last  autumn  Professor  Cole 
visited  several  laboratories  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  contributed 
a  paper  this  spring  to  the  Faraday  Society. 

In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore,  of  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  Dr.  Barry  G.  King  has  continued  work  on  the  reduction  of  aortic 
aneurysm  by  the  electrothermal  method  which  they  had  previously  developed. 
With  Dr.  Blakemore  and  Dr.  Edgar  Van  Slyke  a  program  of  studies  on 
hypertension  has  been  formulated  and  work  is  now  in  progress.  Dr.  King 
and  Dr.  Van  Slyke  have  constructed  special  apparatus  for  study  of  blood 
pressure  during  exercise.  Dr.  George  Piltz  and  Dr.  King  are  collaborating  in 
a  study  of  the  effects  of  alteration  of  cardiac  output  on  the  conduction  system 
of  the  heart. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

Professor  Walter  W.  Palmer,  Executive  Officer 

The  character  of  the  introductory  lectures  in  the  second  year  is  now  more 
concerned  with  history-taking  than  with  correlating  the  basic  sciences  with 
clinical  medicine  because  the  second  year  student  has  not  the  familiarity  with 
clinical  problems  to  profit  by  the  latter  type  of  exercise.  The  attempt  is  made 
during  the  third  year  clinical  clerkship  to  present  mechanisms  of  disease  in 
connection  with  patients.  Greater  attention  during  the  third  year  clinical 
clerkship  is  given  to  continued  training  in  physical  diagnosis.  An  increasing 
number  of  students  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  special  work  in  the 
Department. 
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Professor  I.  Ogden  Woodruff,  Director  of  the  Columbia  Medical  Division 
of  Bellevue  Hospital,  reports  a  reduced  patient  census  during  the  past  year 
resulting  in  less  material  for  the  teaching  of  students.  This  constitutes  a  real 
handicap  in  the  third  trimester  when  the  second  year  students  appear  for 
physical  diagnosis.  Professor  Woodruff  believes  the  division  at  Bellevue  would 
be  greatly  improved  as  a  teaching  service  were  it  possible  to  add  a  full-time 
physician  (which  implies  full-time  assistants)  to  the  staff. 

The  instruction  in  tuberculosis  under  Professor  James  Alexander  Miller's 
direction  at  Bellevue  Hospital  continues  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  assets  of 
the  School.  Although  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  adequate  ward  facilities 
and  personnel  the  work  is  of  the  highest  character.  Seventy-three  of  our 
fourth  year  students  elected  the  course  in  tuberculosis,  fifty  fourth  year  stu- 
dents from  New  York  University  took  a  one-month  clinical  clerkship,  and 
for  short  periods  130  third  year  and  sixty  second  year  students  received  in- 
struction on  the  service.  Cornell  Medical  College  sent  twenty-three  students 
for  instruction.  The  service  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  advanced 
training  in  this  field.  The  new  unit  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion should  greatly  enhance  the  facilities  of  the  service. 

Professor  A.  Raymond  Dochez  has  continued  with  a  study  of  the  varieties 
of  filterable  viruses  which  infect  the  respiratory  tract.  Before  further  progress 
can  be  made  in  immunization  of  human  beings  against  these  infections  it  is 
necessary  to  know  more  about  the  types  of  filterable  viruses  causing  influenza 
and  the  common  cold.  In  association  with  Professor  Dochez,  Dr.  Yale  Knee- 
land,  Jr.,  Miss  Mills,  and  Miss  Mulliken,  have  demonstrated  that  the  virus  of 
the  common  cold  could  be  cultivated  in  the  chorio-allantoic  membrane  of  the 
developing  chick  embryo  directly  after  isolation  from  its  human  source.  This 
technic  makes  it  possible  to  initiate  a  transmissible  pulmonary  disease  of  Swiss 
mice  with  the  virus  of  the  common  cold.  Immunological  studies  were  there- 
fore made  possible  which  could  not  previously  be  accomplished  by  any  existing 
technic. 

In  his  studies  on  the  effects  of  lipids  such  as  lecithin,  kephalin,  and  cho- 
lesterol upon  immunological  mechanisms,  Professor  Franklin  M.  Hanger 
has  found  that  in  some  disease  states  the  serum  of  patients  which  alone  is  not 
bacteriacidal  can  be  rendered  so  by  combination  of  lecithin  and  cholesterol 
in  certain  proportions  and  also  that  the  stability  of  certain  lipoid  emulsions 
is  affected  by  mixing  with  serum.  The  work  on  rheumatic  fever  by  Professor 
Alvin  F.  Coburn  has  been  devoted  to  collecting  clinical  and  pathological 
observations  and  developing  immunological  and  chemical  methods  for  fur- 
ther study  of  the  problem.  Preliminary  observations  on  the  influence  of 
sulfanilamide  in  rheumatic  fever  indicate  that  while  there  may  be  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  initial  upper  respiratory  streptococcus  infection  the  drug  does  not 
prevent  the  onset  or  recrudescence  of  the  disease.  Apparently  sulfanilamide 
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has  little  effect  on  scarlet  fever  but  may  be  useful  in  reducing  the  incidence  of 
complications. 

Professor  Martin  H.  Dawson  has  continued  his  studies  on  various  aspects 
of  the  problem  of  hemolytic  streptococcal  infection.  He  presented  papers 
before  the  Second  International  Congress  for  Microbiology  in  London  and 
before  the  Fifth  International  Rheumatic  Congress  in  Sweden.  Dr.  Franklin 
A.  Stevens  has  successfully  immunized  children  suffering  from  recurring 
upper  respiratory  infections.  Dr.  T.  Lloyd  Tyson  is  studying  the  effect  of 
irradiated  blood  transfusions  on  chronic  ulcerative  colitis. 

The  staff  at  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases  is  actively  engaged  in 
investigation.  Professor  David  Seegal,  the  Director,  with  Professor  John  D. 
Lyttle  and  Dr.  Emily  Loeb,  is  continuing  research  on  the  bacteriological  and 
immunological  factors  in  acute  and  chronic  glomerulonephritis.  Professor 
Forrest  E.  Kendall  is  studying  the  immunological  behavior  of  the  proteins 
of  human  sera.  Dr.  Arthur  }.  Patek,  Jr.  is  studying  nutrition  in  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  He  has  carried  on  further  studies  on  the  factors  causing  abnormal 
coagulation  of  the  blood  in  hemophilia.  Professor  Dickinson  W.  Richards, 
Dr.  Andre  Cournand,  and  Dr.  James  S.  Mansfield  are  investigating  circula- 
tory and  respiratory  functions  in  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Professor  Dana  W.  Atchley  and  Professor  Robert  F.  Loeb  are  continuing 
their  clinical  observations  in  hypertension  and  nephritis,  also  experimental 
work  in  adrenalectomized  animals  and  Addison's  disease.  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Turner  and  Dr.  Alfred  Steiner  are  working  on  the  factors  involved  in  the 
control  of  the  blood  cholesterol  in  rabbits.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Gutman 
are  studying  hyperproteinemia  and,  with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood,  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  serum  phosphatase  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
jaundice. 

Professor  Randolph  West  has  been  testing  liver  fractions  effective  in  per- 
nicious anemia  prepared  by  Dr.  Henry  D.  Dakin.  He  has  developed  a  method 
for  the  determination  of  glucosamine  in  serum  which  is  markedly  elevated 
in  late  cancer,  infections,  and  sterile  infarcts.  Professor  Michael  Heidelberger 
spent  May  and  June  in  Upsala,  Sweden  studying  the  molecular  weights 
of  highly  purified  pneumococcus  antibodies  by  means  of  the  Svedberg 
ultracentrifuge. 

At  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  Professor  Dickinson  S.  Richards,  Dr.  Andre 
Cournand,  Dr.  John  L.  Caughey,  and  Dr.  Francis  L.  Chamberlain  have  made 
a  study  of  venous  pressure  and  vital  capacity  measurements  after  intravenous 
infusion  in  a  group  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  before  and  after 
thoracoplasty.  Professor  Robert  L.  Levy  and  his  associates  have  been  engaged 
in  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Flood  is 
studying  the  effects  of  drugs,  diet,  and  various  operative  procedures  upon 
gastric  secretion  and  gastric  ulcer. 
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Professor  George  Draper  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Dupurtuis  is  analyzing 
a  large  amount  of  anthropometrical  material  collected  over  a  period  of  years. 
Hematological  studies  have  been  carried  forward  by  Dr.  William  P.  Thomp- 
son in  the  several  diseases  associated  with  splenic  enlargement;  by  Professor 
Kenneth  R.  McAlpin,  on  the  effects  of  treatment  of  polycythemia. 

Professor  Francis  W.  O'Connor's  and  Mrs.  Constance  Hulse's  researches 
include  the  discovery  of  a  filaria  similar  to  Wuchereria  bancrojti  of  man  in 
the  ground  dove  of  St.  Croix  and  important  findings  relative  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  embryos  in  human  beings.  Their  dissection  and  examination  of 
5,000  wild  mosquitos  (Culex  fatigans,  the  known  transmitter  of  human 
filariasis)  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  infectivity  of  the  insect  which  may 
have  an  important  bearing  on  methods  of  preventing  the  infection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Professor  Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,  Executive  Officer 

The  teaching,  consultation,  and  research  activities  of  the  psychiatric  group 
in  the  Department  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  have  continued  along  the  lines 
established  in  previous  years.  Medical  consultations  and  psychiatric  treatment 
in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  have  been  carried  on  regularly  by  Professor 
George  E.  Daniels  and  Drs.  H.  Flanders  Dunbar,  Giles  Thomas,  and  Theo- 
dore P.  Wolfe.  The  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  psychiatric 
aspects  of  medical  care  has  been  continued  during  the  third  year  medical 
clerkship. 

The  clinical  departments  in  the  Medical  Center  have  cooperated  with  Pro- 
fessor Daniels  in  the  use  of  material  for  presentation  in  the  graduate  courses 
on  psychiatric  problems  in  general  hospital  practice.  Plans  are  now  under 
way  to  expand  the  graduate  teaching  program  of  the  Department  for  the 
coming  year. 

More  than  forty  research  problems  in  psychiatry,  neuropathology,  and  bio- 
chemistry have  been  under  investigation  at  the  Psychiatric  Institute  during 
the  past  year.  The  research  conducted  by  those  psychiatrists  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  (Drs.  Dunbar,  Wolfe,  Janet  M.  Rioch,  and 
Edward  S.  Tauber)  has  been  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr. 
Foundation  and  has  involved  the  continued  study  of  all  admissions  of  patients 
in  the  age  group  15-50  years  suffering  from  cardiovascular  disease,  diabetes, 
and  fractures.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  gain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
psychic  components  in  illness,  the  various  problems  of  convalescence,  the 
chronic  invalid  reactions,  and  other  situations  in  the  psychosomatic  field  so 
important  in  the  understanding  of  disease  processes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIOLOGY 

Professor  Ross  Golden,  Executive  Officer 

The  Department  of  Radiology  has  continued  its  program  of  lecture  demon- 
strations to  the  third  and  fourth  year  students  during  the  past  year.  The  most 
important  phase  of  undergraduate  experience  in  x-ray  diagnosis  continues, 
however,  to  be  the  individual  case  study  carried  out  by  the  students  in  con- 
nection with  their  clinical  clerkships  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  other 
departments. 

Dr.  Leo  M.  Davidoff  and  Dr.  Cornelius  G.  Dyke  have  published  a  book 
on  the  normal  encephalogram,  utilizing  the  rich  material  from  the  roentgen 
ray  department  of  the  Neurological  Institute.  Other  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  presented  scientific  papers  before  several  national  and  local  roent- 
genological societies  on  special  work  being  done  at  the  Medical  Center. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SURGERY 

Professor  Allen  O.  Whipple,  Executive  Officer 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  senior  and  several  of  the  junior  members  of  the 
surgical  teaching  staff,  a  revised  schedule  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  years 
was  drawn  up.  In  the  second  year  a  part  of  the  second  semester  given  to  sur- 
gery will  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  the  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  extremities  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  year  course  in  physical 
diagnosis.  The  emphasis  on  the  principles  of  inflammation,  repair,  and  wound 
healing  as  seen  in  clinical  surgery  will  be  maintained  in  modified  form. 

The  suggested  changes  for  the  surgical  teaching  schedules  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  are  arranged  with  the  view  of  permitting  the  students  to  spend 
prolonged  consecutive  periods  on  the  major  surgical  teaching  services.  In  the 
third  year  students  will  spend  their  days  almost  uninterruptedly  in  the  study 
and  observation  of  ward  patients  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  junior 
attending  or  senior  fellow.  Contact  with  the  interns,  particularly  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  various  treatments,  is  arranged  for.  Ward  rounds  with  senior 
attendings  in  groups  of  seven  or  eight  students  will  permit  a  closer  contact 
between  teacher  and  student.  Two  students  would  be  on  call  every  night  to 
see  emergency  cases. 

The  work  on  the  fracture  service  is  divided  so  that  each  student  spends 
one-fourth  of  the  surgical  trimester  as  exclusively  as  possible  on  that  service. 
The  fourth  year  surgical  teaching  is  scheduled  entirely  in  the  out-patient 
department. 

If  the  Crocker  Institute  is  to  be  moved  to  the  Center  a  limited  number  of 
beds  should  be  provided  in  general  surgery  as  well  as  in  the  surgical  special- 
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ties  for  patients  requiring  special  care  and  on  whom  the  surgeons  especially 
interested  in  cancer  surgery  could  operate  in  cooperation  with  the  members 
of  the  Department  of  Radiology. 

In  planning  to  integrate  the  internship  with  the  residency  the  Department 
has  felt  it  was  important  to  plan  the  two  years  of  internship  so  as  to  provide 
a  training  that  would  adequately  qualify  the  physician  at  the  end  of  that 
training  to  engage  in  general  practice  and  do  the  surgery  that  the  general 
practitioner  is  called  upon  to  do;  and  at  the  same  time  to  prepare  the  man 
who  desires  to  go  into  surgery  with  a  proper  background  in  medicine  and 
pathology  and  one  of  the  major  surgical  specialties. 

The  three  years  of  residency,  as  proposed,  combine  experience  in  the  out- 
patient department,  the  private  pavilion,  and  the  ward  service,  leaving  free 
intervals  for  concentrated  work  in  the  laboratory.  During  the  last  year  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  working  in  special  fields  such  as  head  and  neck  sur- 
gery and  plastic  surgery. 

The  research  program  of  the  Department  covers  a  number  of  fields.  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Moore  collaborating  with  Drs.  George  H.  Humphreys,  Herbert 
C.  Maier,  and  Virginia  Apgar  completed  a  series  of  studies  which  suggest 
that  the  chief  danger  of  pulmonary  insufflation  is  an  indirect  effect  on  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Blakemore,  collaborating 
with  Dr.  Barry  G.  King  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  continued  the 
study  of  blood  pressure  and  the  effect  of  sympathectomy  on  blood  volume, 
cardiac  output,  and  peripheral  circulation.  Dr.  Harold  D.  Harvey  with  Dr. 
Bruce  Hogg  has  been  studying  the  toxemia  of  extensive  burns  with  study  of 
the  pathology  of  liver,  kidneys,  and  adrenals.  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen 
continued  his  work  on  the  production  of  neoplasms  in  dogs,  monkeys,  guinea 
pigs,  and  rats.  Dr.  Margaret  Stanley-Brown  and  Professor  Frederick  Bancroft 
continued  work  on  the  diagnostic  method  for  detection  of  a  tendency  to 
thrombosis.  Dr.  Erwin  Chargaff  continued  his  work  on  the  mechanism  of 
blood  coagulation  and  a  newly  discovered  lipid  anticoagulant  in  the  brain. 
Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Olson  worked  with  Dr.  Chargaff  on  the  investigation  of 
heparin  action. 

Dr.  Rockwood  Keith  continued  his  work  on  the  production  of  mitral 
stenosis  in  dogs.  Dr.  John  Scudder  has  been  studying  the  role  of  potassium 
in  a  variety  of  surgical  conditions.  Dr.  Wilfred  Fuge  has  studied  insensible 
weight  loss  in  surgical  patients.  Dr.  Theodore  Everhard,  working  with  Dr. 
Stephen  Fludack,  studied  the  early  effects  of  high-voltage  radiation  on 
lymphatic  physiology.  Dr.  Robert  H.  E.  Elliott  has  been  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  experimental  purpura  in  rabbits.  Dr.  Margaret  R.  Murray  and 
Mr.  Cloyce  Bradley  have  continued  their  earlier  work  in  tissue  cultures  of 
neoplasms.  Normal  human  splanchnic  nerves  were  obtained  by  Professor 
Whipple  at  operation  and  cultivated  in  vitro.  Dr.  George  F.  Laidlaw  con- 
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tinued  studying  the  special  cytology  of  the  pancreas  and  its  tumors,  peri- 
pheral nerve  tumors,  and  melanomas  with  special  reference  to  the  formation 
of  melanin. 

In  the  surgical  pathology  laboratories  special  attention  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  the  histogenesis  of  peripheral  nerve  tumors.  The  work  was  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Arthur  Purdy  Stout,  assisted  by  Professor  V.  Kneeland 
Frantz,  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen,  and  Dr.  Theodore  P.  Eberhard. 

Professor  Frank  Meleney  and  his  associates  have  extended  their  investiga- 
tions on  the  clinical  and  laboratory  action  of  bacteriophage  in  various  infec- 
tions and  in  the  use  of  zinc  peroxide  as  an  antiseptic.  Dr.  Cornelius  Kraissl 
and  Mrs.  Jeannette  Cimiotti  have  been  studying  the  sterilization  of  air  by 
means  of  ultraviolet  light. 

Dr.  Frank  Cortese  completed  the  synthesis  of  the  four  common  conjugated 
bile  acids.  Dr.  Joseph  Bashour  completed  his  study  of  the  solubility  of  choles- 
terol in  different  concentrations  of  the  four  common  conjugated  bile  acids 
and  together  with  Dr.  Cortese  completed  the  synthesis  of  taurocholic  and 
taurodeoxycholic  acids.  Dr.  Louis  Bauman  acted  as  adviser  to  the  laboratory 
staff  and  on  various  other  departmental  problems. 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY 

Professor  Benjamin  P.  Farrell,  Executive  Officer 

In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  medical 
students  in  orthopedic  surgery  the  members  of  the  fellowship  staff  of  the 
New  York  Orthopaedic  Dispensary  and  Hospital  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  associated  with  the  Department  of  Anatomy  in  the  teaching  of  first 
year  anatomy  as  well  as  the  course  in  applied  anatomy.  Two  fellows  com- 
pleted theses  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science. 

A  number  of  clinical  end-result  studies  which  have  proved  of  interest  and 
importance  were  made  by  members  of  the  staff.  Some  of  these  papers  were 
read  before  the  meetings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Orthopaedic  Surgeons 
and  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Ferguson  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  book  on  the 
Roentgen  Diagnosis  in  the  Extremities  and  the  Spine,  which  will  be  based 
on  his  large  experience  as  roentgenologist  of  the  New  York  Orthopaedic  Dis- 
pensary and  Hospital.  Studies  were  continued  on  the  repair  of  bone  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  growth  of  the  epiphyseal  plates  of  the  long  bones. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  UROLOGY 

Professor  J.  Bentley  Squier,  Executive  Officer 

This  year  urological  instruction  was  offered  in  the  fourth  curricular  year 
instead  of  the  third.  The  transfer  of  urological  teaching  to  the  fourth  year 
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enables  the  students  to  enter  this  special  field  of  study  after  a  preliminary 
preparation  in  the  broader  aspects  of  medicine  and  surgery,  a  change  which 
was  received  with  evident  enthusiasm. 

The  opening  of  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Babies  Hospital  as  an  additional 
urological  unit  has  already  increased  the  material  for  teaching  purposes.  Other 
changes  being  made  on  this  floor  will  improve  the  teaching  facilities. 

The  resident  staff  is  divided,  some  taking  the  two-year  service  and  others 
taking  the  three-year  service  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical 
Science.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  attract  more 
of  the  three-year  type  of  graduate  student  and  the  two-year  service  will  dis- 
appear .The  cooperation  shown  by  other  departments  in  aiding  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  three-year  graduate  students  is  most  encouraging. 

The  members  of  the  resident  staff  who  are  studying  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medical  Science  are  preparing  theses  on  various  subjects;  Dr. 
Thomas  Killip  on  "Control  of  Infections  of  the  Urinary  Tract"  and  "Adapta- 
tion of  a  Micro-Method  for  the  Determination  of  Mucin  in  Urine";  and  Dr. 
David  Byrne,  research  work  on  the  prostate  gland,  particularly  its  neuro- 
physiology correlated  with  the  effect  of  sex  hormones.  The  necessity  for  a 
thesis  as  a  qualification  for  a  degree  has  stimulated  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
production  of  articles  by  members  of  the  resident  staff  who  do  not  receive  a 
degree.  The  research  work  on  the  problem  of  cystinuria  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of  Professors  George  F.  Cahill 
and  Erwin  Brand  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  cystinuria  family  of  dogs. 

NEW  YORK  POST-GRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL1 

Willard  C.  Rappleye,  Director 

The  registration  of  students  for  the  calendar  year  1936  numbered  530.  Of 
these,  486  were  physicians  and  44  were  other  students  qualified  to  take  certain 
laboratory  courses. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  students  is  indicated  in  the  following 
table: 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    PHYSICIANS    BY    STATES    AND    COUNTRIES 
ENROLLED    FOR   THE   YEAR    I936 

Arkansas 2  District  of  Columbia      ...  5 

California 6  Florida 2 

Colorado 4  Georgia 4 

Connecticut 15  Idaho 1 

1  For  full  details  see  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Post-Gradur.te  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 
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Illinois 6 

Indiana 4 

Iowa  ... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  . 

Montana  . 

Nebraska 

Nevada    . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey    .  73 

New  York 164 

North  Carolina 5 

Ohio 14 

Oklahoma 2 

Oregon 1 


Pennsylvania 45 

Rhode  Island 1 

South  Carolina    .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Washington 
Wisconsin 

Canal  Zone 
Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 


Total  U.S.  A 439 


Australia  .... 
Brazil  .... 
Canada     .... 

Chile 

China       .... 
Chosen  (Korea) . 
Colombia 

Dominican  Republic 
Dutch  West  Indies  . 
El  Salvador    . 

India 

Iran  (Persia) 
Mexico     .... 
Newfoundland   . 
Norway    .... 

Peru 

Trinidad  .... 
Uruguay  .... 


1 

2 

20 

2 

4 

2 

3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total  Foreign 


47 


The  year  1936  has  been  increasingly  active  for  the  medical  library,  partly 
because  of  a  reorganization  of  space  and  because  of  the  new  policy  of  granting 
short-time  loans  of  books  and  periodicals  to  house  and  attending  staffs  of 
neighboring  hospital  and  interested  physicians  in  the  vicinity.  Frequent  loans 
have  been  made  to  staff  members  of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and  of  the  New 
York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  to  students  of  New  York  University  College  of 
Medicine,  and  to  medical  staff  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

During  the  year  changes  were  made  in  the  teaching  program,  due  not  so 
much  to  any  change  in  its  structure  or  content  as  to  an  alteration  in  the 
policy  of  selection  of  matriculates  for  the  courses.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
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place  the  men  who  applied  for  advanced  work  with  greater  consideration  for 
their  previous  training  and  experience.  This  policy  was  developed  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  evolution  that  is  taking  place  in  the  training  of  physicians  for 
specialization.  A  diminution  in  the  number  of  teaching  hours  occurred  chiefly 
in  those  courses  restricting  their  enrollment  to  physicians  who  limit  their 
practice  to  the  surgical  specialties. 

In  addition  to  an  increasingly  large  amount  of  teaching  the  members  of 
the  Department  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology  at  the  Skin  and  Cancer  Unit 
have  contributed  extensively  to  the  medical  literature  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  The  Department  has  cooperated  in  the  training  of  students  from  the 
Departments  of  Medicine  and  Pediatrics  by  means  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations and  by  participating  in  some  of  the  seminars  offered  by  other  de- 
partments of  the  School.  The  curriculum  has  been  added  to  by  providing 
lectures  on  medico-legal  aspects  of  dermatology,  environmental  hazards, 
neurosyphilis,  visceral  syphilis,  and  syphilis  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
and  by  adding  a  course  in  clinical  and  microscopic  photography. 

Transfer  of  the  gynecological  clinic  to  the  basement  of  the  McKernon 
Building  has  provided  more  space  and  better  facilities  for  conducting  clinic 
activities.  There  are  a  number  of  research  and  clinical  investigations  going 
forward  in  the  Department.  Most  of  these  are  concerned  with  the  endo- 
crinological aspects  of  gynecological  and  related  disorders  and  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  to  therapy. 

The  teaching  program  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  has  been  altered 
during  the  past  year  to  provide  three  didactic  seminars,  each  followed  by 
clinical  teaching,  and  special  intensive  courses  in  some  of  the  medical  spe- 
cialties. Of  the  latter,  those  in  cardiology  and  gastroenterology  were  most 
successful. 

In  the  field  of  research,  studies  have  been  conducted  by  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  use  of  histidine  in  the  treatment  of  ulcerative  colitis,  the 
effect  of  sulphanilamide  on  intestinal  flora,  the  relief  of  arthritis  by  physical 
therapy,  and  the  effects  of  various  drugs  and  physical  agents  on  the  peripheral 
vascular  system.  The  Medical  Research  Laboratory  has  expanded  its  activities 
to  include:  the  study  of  cholesterol;  observations  and  studies  on  the  effects  of 
various  chemical  compounds  in  Bright's  disease  and  essential  hypertension; 
studies  on  skin  and  gastro-intestinal  insulin  absorption;  protamine  zinc  in- 
sulin and  diabetes;  cholesterol  studies  in  allergic  states;  and  observations  on 
variations  of  the  circulation  time  of  the  greater  and  lesser  circulations  in  arti- 
ficial pneumothorax  in  rabbits. 

The  need  of  the  Department  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  is  for  additional 
space  for  laboratories  and  equipment,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
neuropathology  and  related  experimental  problems.  Work  of  this  character 
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has  been  conducted  by  members  of  the  staff,  largely  by  arrangement  with  the 
New  York  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Hospital,  the  use  of  whose  laboratories 
has  so  generously  been  made  available  for  the  purpose. 

The  Department  of  Ophthalmology  is  one  of  those  most  affected  by  the 
change  in  the  policy  regarding  the  admission  of  students.  Notwithstanding 
this,  there  was  a  demand  by  ophthalmologists  for  certain  courses,  particularly 
the  course  on  motor  anomalies  of  the  eye.  This  experience,  although  limited 
and  short  and,  therefore,  not  necessarily  indicative  of  the  future  trend  of 
ophthalmological  instruction  at  the  Post-Graduate,  points  the  way  toward  a 
field  of  usefulness  for  graduate  teaching;  namely,  the  organization  of  ad- 
vanced technical  courses  in  relatively  limited  subjects  which  will  appeal  to 
specialists  in  the  fields  concerned. 

Interesting  developments  of  the  past  year  in  the  Department  of  Orthopedic 
Surgery  have  been  the  advances  made  in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of 
disorders  of  the  fascial  planes  and  structures,  plastic  procedures  on  bones  and 
tendon  sheaths,  original  operations  for  long-standing  dislocation  of  the  pa- 
tella, and  hereditary  weak  feet. 

In  addition  to  conducting  the  clinic  and  hospital  services  of  the  Department 
of  Otolaryngology,  members  of  the  staff  carried  out  clinical  and  laboratory 
studies  in  otosclerosis  and  related  subjects.  The  investigations  on  duodenal 
pathology  were  continued  and  a  study  was  made  of  inflammation  of  the 
petrous  pyramid. 

The  demands  of  the  hospital,  physicians,  and  outside  institutions  have  been 
such  recently  as  to  hamper  seriously  the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology  to  conduct  the  research  in  which  the  staff  are  interested.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  use  of  bacteriophage  has  been  further  extended  in  the 
treatment  of  blood-stream  infections  and  difficult  localizations  of  infections  by 
the  staphylococcus  and  colon  bacillus.  This  has  been  particularly  encouraging 
in  infections  of  the  meninges,  but  there  have  been  also  encouraging  results  in 
infections  of  the  heart. 

Recently,  with  an  awakened  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  chemotherapy  in 
the  treatment  of  infections  as  exemplified  by  the  use  of  sulphanilamide  and 
applied  substances,  there  has  been  an  even  greater  demand  for  careful  analyti- 
cal study  of  these  products  based  partly  on  clinical  and  partly  on  laboratory 
studies.  The  Winthrop  Chemical  Company  has  furnished  the  Department 
with  preparations  of  the  sulphonamides,  and  investigation  of  their  unaided 
effects  in  combination  with  known  biological  agents  is  being  conducted. 

In  the  field  of  serum  therapy,  interest  has  for  some  time  centered  chiefly  in 
infections  due  to  the  streptococci.  This  work  has  been  continued  and  con- 
siderable experimental  data  have  accumulated  to  show  the  value  of  strepto- 
coccus serum  in  the  treatment  of  infections  due  to  these  organisms.  Studies 
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on  the  erythroblastic  anemias  of  infants,  pathological  lesions  of  the  tonsils, 
and  case  reports  of  unusual  interest,  particularly  tumors,  have  continued  in 
the  pathology  laboratory. 

A  varied  program  of  research  in  clinical  subjects  has  been  carried  on  by 
members  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to 
the  teaching  and  hospital  and  clinic  duties.  On  the  babies'  wards  studies  have 
been  made  on  the  erythrocyte  sedimentation  rate,  on  gastric  secretion  in  in- 
fants, and  on  bacteriemia  in  rheumatic  and  non-rheumatic  individuals.  A 
study  of  appendicitis  in  children  was  presented  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society  and  the  exhibit  accompanying  it  received 
the  certificate  of  merit.  An  investigation  is  being  made  of  the  diseases  asso- 
ciated with  allergic  conditions.  Problems  related  to  respiratory  tract  infections 
in  children  are  being  studied.  A  plan  for  research  into  the  subject  of  diarrhea 
in  infants  is  being  developed,  and  a  study  of  arsenic  metabolism  in  normal 
and  abnormal  subjects  is  being  made  in  collaboration  with  the  laboratory  of 
pathological  chemistry. 

A  grant  received  from  Mead  Johnson  Company  has  made  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  research  fellowship  and  laboratory.  One  member  of  the  resident 
staff  is  registered  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medical  Science  and  is  preparing 
his  thesis  in  completion  of  his  work  for  the  degree.  Publication  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  above  investigations  and  studies  either  have  been  made  or  are  in 
preparation. 

The  Department  of  Radiology  is  constantly  in  touch  with  all  the  hospital 
services  and  its  interests  in  problems  relating  to  special  fields  in  these  depart- 
ments has  been  developing.  Joint  studies  with  the  Departments  of  Neurology 
and  Psychiatry,  Surgery,  and  Pathology  were  reported  during  the  year. 

The  trend  in  teaching  has  been  toward  the  seminar  type  in  conjunction 
with  the  courses  in  other  departments  offered  to  general  practitioners  and 
specialists.  It  seems  obvious  and  desirable  that  this  arrangement  should  be 
fostered  as  well  as  more  emphasis  placed  on  the  continuation  training  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  radiology. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  clinical  phases  of  research,  it  has  been  possible  to 
continue  the  investigations  of  the  use  of  heat  in  increasing  the  radiosensitivity 
of  the  more  resistant  forms  of  neoplasms;  the  place  and  value  of  pre-operative 
radiation  therapy  in  various  forms  of  malignancy  (made  possible  by  the  dona- 
tion to  the  Department  by  the  St.  Mark's  Ladies  Emergency  Society,  supple- 
mented by  another  contribution  from  Mr.  William  Graf);  and  the  proper 
quality  of  radiation  in  neoplastic  disease  at  different  depths.  At  the  Recon- 
struction Unit  the  work  continues  to  be  entirely  clinical  and  diagnostic. 

The  change  of  directorship  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  was  attended  by 
certain  alterations  in  the  administration  of  the  Department,  notably  the  re- 
allocation of  operative  clinic  hours;  a  revision  of  the  house  staff  to  include  six 
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residents  at  the  Post-Graduate  and  one  at  the  Reconstruction  Hospital;  and 
an  attempt  to  revise  pathological  conferences  and  clinic  duties  in  order  to 
give  greater  opportunity  for  teaching  and  training  of  interns  and  residents.  It 
is  the  general  feeling  of  the  Department  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
from  a  pedagogical  standpoint  by  training  interns  and  residents  than  by  at- 
tempting to  teach  matriculates  who  are  taking  only  short  courses.  An  arrange- 
ment was  effected  whereby  the  interns  at  Post-Graduate  obtain  three  months' 
training  at  the  Reconstruction  Hospital,  replacing  the  interns  previously 
appointed  to  that  institution. 

A  surgical  intern  society  has  been  formed  which  holds  weekly  meetings 
conducted  by  house  staff  members  and  attended  by  interns  of  the  surgical 
service,  interns  of  other  services,  and  attendings.  The  meetings  have  been 
found  to  be  most  instructive  and  interesting. 

It  is  felt  that  there  is  room  for  considerable  development  in  various  forms 
of  regional  anesthesia  in  addition  to  the  types  of  anesthesia  now  in  use.  The 
problem  of  meeting  the  increasing  demands  of  neurological  surgery  can  be 
pardy  met  by  appointing  an  additional  surgeon  to  that  department,  but  the 
difficulty  here  is  largely  one  of  time  and  space  for  operative  work. 

The  work  of  the  various  clinics  has  continued  mainly  along  the  lines  here- 
tofore followed.  The  gall  bladder  clinic  has  continued  its  clinical  investigations 
and  in  addition  has  gone  on  with  the  laboratory  work  started  the  previous 
year  on  changes  of  metabolism  in  the  blood  and  bile  in  gall  bladder  disease. 
During  the  coming  year  the  laboratory  investigation  will  be  largely  concerned 
with  the  cholesterol  content  of  various  cooked  foods. 

An  effort  is  being  made  at  the  Reconstruction  Hospital  Unit  to  evaluate  the 
relative  usefulness  of  various  operative  procedures  in  treating  the  broken 
hip.  New  and  improved  equipment  is  being  devised  and  used,  particularly 
for  the  treatment  of  fractures.  The  great  handicap  in  rendering  as  full  service 
as  desired  is  the  lack  of  money  necessary  to  provide  hospital  and  clinic  care 
for  patients  who  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

The  courses  in  urology  for  the  first  time  last  year  were  offered  solely  to 
physicians  specializing  in  urology.  The  fact  that  no  courses  were  given,  al- 
though discouraging,  suggests  that  attention  should  be  further  directed  to- 
ward the  organization  of  these  subjects  with  the  idea  of  interesting  this  group 
of  specialists.  The  urological  aspects  and  implications  of  systemic  disorders 
are  also  a  field  for  the  further  development  of  instructional  activities  in  con- 
junction with  courses  open  to  general  practitioners. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  an  attempt  to 
focus  the  program  at  the  Post-Graduate  upon  those  phases  of  medical  educa- 
tion to  which  the  staff  and  facilities  of  the  Post-Graduate  can  be  most  effec- 
tively utilized.  It  is  clear  to  everyone  that  the  Post-Graduate  is  handicapped 
in  developing  to  any  great  extent  a  satisfactory  residency  system,  although 
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several  departments  can  do  so.  The  general  feeling  of  the  group  is  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  the  Post-Graduate  lies  in  the  short  courses  for  physi- 
cians in  practice  and  that  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  contribute  to  this 
important  phase  of  American  medicine.  Concentration  upon  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  promises  to  give  us  a  special  opportunity  for  public  service. 

SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE1 

Professor  George  W.  Bachman,  Director 

Last  year  saw  the  completion  of  the  two  three-story  wings  which  join  the 
laboratories  to  the  medical  service  building  of  the  School.  The  contemplated 
reconstruction  of  the  Hospital  will  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  a  modern  unit,  especially  designed  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  tropical  diseases.  The  construction  cost  of  $240,000  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration.  The  transfer 
of  about  four  acres  of  land  from  the  ownership  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
that  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  used  for  the  further  expansion 
of  the  School. 

Through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Antonio  Roig,  of  Humacao,  a  fairly  well 
wooded  island  of  approximately  thirty-four  acres  has  been  acquired  for  the 
promotion  of  a  free-ranging  colony  of  primates.  Additional  reforestation  of 
the  island  is  to  be  made  possible  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hadley, 
Chief  of  the  Federal  and  Insular  Forestry  Services.  The  importance  of  pri- 
mate studies  in  relation  to  research  in  tropical  medicine  has  been  well  demon- 
strated, and  this  colony  will  be  a  step  toward  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of 
supply  now  confronting  laboratory  investigators  in  this  hemisphere.  Dr. 
Clarence  R.  Carpenter,  of  Bard  College,  is  now  in  Siam  collecting  primates, 
and  will  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  station.  The  latter  is  to  be  directed  to- 
ward three  principal  objectives:  first,  to  supply  perfect  specimens  of  animals, 
with  known  histories,  for  the  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine; 
second,  to  establish  a  gibbon  colony  accessible  to  American  workers;  and 
third,  to  use  the  colony  for  experimental  studies  on  diet,  nutrition,  physical 
anthropology,  and  other  factors. 

Professor  William  H.  Taliaferro,  Dean  of  the  Division  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  remained  during  the  winter  quarter 
investigating  the  mechanism  of  immunity  in  trichinosis.  Professor  Alwin  M. 
Pappenheimer,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  at  Columbia  University,  as- 
sisted in  the  work  of  the  School's  Department  of  Pathology.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Schwartz,  Chief  of  the  Zoological  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  studied  the  life  cycle  of 

1  For  complete  report  see  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
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syngamus  laryngeus.  Dr.  Frederic  M.  Hanes,  Chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  of  Duke  University,  was  interested  in  tropical  anemias  and  sprue. 
Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot,  of  the  Department  of  Surgery  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, returned  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  to  review  the  hematological  work 
completed  in  the  schistosomiasis  project  undertaken  by  that  department  and 
this  institution.  Dr.  Kendall  Emerson,  Director  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association;  Dr.  Manuel  de  J.  Troncoso  de  la  Concha,  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Santo  Domingo;  Dr.  Juan  Arruga  of  Barcelona;  and  Dr.  Enrique 
Seeber  of  Buenos  Aires,  have  all  honored  the  School  by  their  visits.  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Buder  made  his  short  visit  to  the  School  a  source  of  just 
pride  to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  year's  contributions  to  current  scientific  literature,  presented  through 
the  medium  of  The  Puerto  Rico  journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medi- 
cine and  other  medical  periodicals,  show  some  of  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished.  Twenty-three  papers  were  published;  seven  are  in  press. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  progress  of  The  Puerto  Rico 
journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medicine  is  the  recognition  of  its  use- 
fulness as  a  bilingual  publication.  Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  exchanges  are  at 
present  with  Latin  America.  During  the  year  a  regular  mailing  list  of  3,136 
has  been  maintained,  which  includes  libraries,  research  centers,  and  workers 
in  the  field  of  tropical  medicine  everywhere. 

Various  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  cooperating  with  Federal  and 
insular  agencies.  Grants-in-aid,  available  through  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act, 
financed  an  extensive  joint  study  between  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
the  Insular  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  the  forage  crops  of  the  Island. 
Collaboration  between  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington  and 
the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology  continued.  Projects  carried  on  jointly  by 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  have  resulted  in  outstanding  and  bene- 
ficial contributions  to  public  health  knowledge.  The  Department  of  Surgery 
of  Columbia  University  has  continued  the  extensive  histological  and  hemato- 
logical study  of  schistosomiasis,  which  was  begun  two  years  ago  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Parasitology  and  Pathology  of  this  institute. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Jose  Padin,  President  of  the  Special  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  School  from  October,  1930,  to  January,  1937,  was  a  great  loss.  Dr. 
Padin  always  displayed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  progress  and  development 
of  the  School.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  make  the  School  an  example  of  scien- 
tific efficiency  and  to  increase  knowledge  of  the  biological  sciences  for  the 
aid  of  humanity.  Dr.  Padin  was  justly  respected  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  by  the  staff  of  the  School  and  Hospital,  all  of  whom  feel  unbounded 
gratitude  for  his  services  to  their  institution  and  for  his  untiring  and  inspiring 
activity  on  their  behalf. 
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Dr.  Oliver  Leonard  Fassig's  death,  the  outcome  of  an  automobile  accident, 
is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  School.  Dr.  Fassig,  Visiting  Professor  to  the  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  spent  three  years  compiling  data  on  the  climate  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  study  which  is  to  appear  in  monograph  form  and  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  future  work  in  climate  and  health.  During  his  service  in  Puerto 
Rico  he  established  the  system  of  storm  warnings  now  in  current  use.  The 
School  loses  with  his  untimely  death  a  brilliant  and  a  sympathetic  colleague. 

The  eleventh  year  of  the  School  and  the  ninth  of  the  University  Hospital 
discloses  90  members  of  the  Faculty  and  staff  on  a  salary  basis.  In  addition,  39 
members  of  the  honorary  staff  continued  to  serve  both  the  School  and  the 
Hospital.  The  personnel  of  all  grades  in  the  Institution  comprised  a  total  of 
129  members. 

The  School  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Governments  of  Venezuela  and 
Santo  Domingo  in  a  program  of  education  in  hospital  administration  and 
management,  and  has  therefore  given  a  six  months'  preparatory  course  to  two 
students,  who  will  continue  advanced  studies  along  this  line  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Venezuela  appointed  Mr.  Luis  Alfredo  Suarez  Borges,  while 
Santo  Domingo  sent  Dr.  Jacinto  Gonzalez.  Members  of  various  hospitals  in 
San  Juan  have  also  taken  advantage  of  this  course. 

The  year's  work  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  under  Dr.  Pablo  Mo- 
rales Otero  was  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  the  study  of  the  streptococcus 
problem  in  the  tropics  and,  particularly,  to  the  study  of  recurrent  tropical 
lymphangitis  with  special  reference  to  streptococcus  infection.  The  Depart- 
ment is  also  making  a  complete  study  of  what  the  normal  antistreptolysin  con- 
tent of  the  blood  should  be  for  a  tropical  region  like  Puerto  Rico.  The  study 
of  Dick  tests  in  Puerto  Ricans  was  completed.  This  revealed  that  Puerto  Ricans 
react  to  the  Dick  toxin  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  people  living  in 
temperate  regions.  The  studies  in  tuberculosis  were  continued.  Work  on  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  in  cases  of  tonsilitis,  a  cooperative  project  with 
the  Phipps  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  is  under  way. 

New  surveys  are  being  made  on  abortion  diseases  in  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
and  goats.  Through  contact  with  the  Health  Division  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Re- 
construction Administration,  the  Department  was  able  to  study  in  detail  the 
health  and  socio-economic  conditions  existing  at  present  in  a  sugar  region  of 
the  Island. 

One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  under  Dr. 
Donald  H.  Cook  during  the  past  year  has  been  concerned  with  the  chemical 
composition,  vitamin  A  content,  ash  analyses,  and  protein  adequacy  of  Puerto 
Rican  forage  crops.  This  is  a  cooperative  project  with  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Rio  Piedras,  made  possible  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act. 
This  year  marks  the  fourth  in  the  studies  of  the  jibaro  (peasant)  diet.  The 
diet  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  so  many  respects  that  it  has  been  difficult  and 
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time-consuming  to  determine  the  deficiencies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  findings  of 
these  studies  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the 
population. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  a  hand- 
book on  nutrition  is  being  prepared.  The  result  of  the  work  already  done  in 
the  Department  will  be  published,  together  with  the  latest  available  informa- 
tion on  such  topics  as  protein,  vitamin,  and  mineral  elements  of  some  one 
hundred  foodstuffs. 

Along  with  the  routine  services  of  the  Hospital,  a  few  members  of  the  Hos- 
pital staff  have  found  time  to  work  on  recurrent  tropical  lymphangitis,  schis- 
tosomiasis, and  peripheral  vascular  diseases. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Mycology  and  Dermatology 
in  the  School,  of  which  Dr.  Arturo  L.  Carrion  is  now  in  charge,  practically 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Island  about  medical  mycology.  Since  then, 
however,  a  considerable  number  of  diseases  caused  by  fungi  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  Puerto  Rico;  examples  of  these  are  actinomycosis  and  chromoblasto- 
mycosis,  which  have  been  recently  discovered.  There  is  every  reason  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  other  important  mycoses  in  the  Island.  An  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem has  been  made  already  through  the  use  of  empirical  drugs,  electrotherapy, 
and  by  immunological  methods.  The  studies  on  derma  tomy  cos  is  were  con- 
tinued. Cultural  and  microscopical  studies  of  the  fungi  causing  this  disease 
have  been  carried  forward  with  success. 

The  studies  in  relation  to  schistosomiasis  and  other  intestinal  parasites  at 
Isabela  were  concluded  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Hoffman  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Zoology.  Ascaris  occurs 
abundantly  throughout  this  area.  Hookworm,  which  one  would  not  expect 
to  encounter  to  any  extent  in  such  a  relatively  dry  region,  was  found  rather 
frequently,  though  individual  burdens  were  low.  The  present  year  marks  the 
fourth  in  which  hematological  studies  on  hookworm  disease  have  been 
conducted. 

A  study  of  parasite  control  in  Puerto  Rico  over  a  period  of  five  and  a  half 
years  has  been  published.  This  work  was  carried  out  jointly  by  several  para- 
sitologists from  the  School  of  Public  Health  and  Hygiene  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  Insular  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Social  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  Puerto  Rico  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

The  Department  had  the  good  fortune  during  the  past  winter  quarter  of 
having  Professor  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taliaferro,  of  the  Division  of  the  Bio- 
logical Sciences  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  studying  the  mechanism  of 
immunity  of  trichineliasis.  This  problem  was  a  joint  project  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  amount  of  routine  work,  which  is  performed  gratui- 
tously for  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  Island  and  neighboring  countries,  the 
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personnel  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  under  Dr.  Enrique  Koppisch,  has 
laid  emphasis  on  its  research  program  as  an  essential  part  of  its  year's  work. 
The  reopening  of  the  University  Hospital  will  increase  the  routine  work,  at 
which  time  it  will  reach  the  maximum  that  can  be  properly  handled  by  the 
present  staff  of  the  Department. 

Dr.  Cecil  A.  Krakower  joined  the  Department  as  Associate  in  July,  1936, 
and  since  then  has  been  in  charge  of  surgical  diagnostic  pathology.  Dr.  Alwin 
M.  Pappenheimer,  of  Columbia  University,  assisted  in  the  general  routine  of 
the  Department  during  a  part  of  the  winter  quarter  and  reviewed  the  inci- 
dence of  certain  intracytoplasmic  liver  cell  inclusions  in  the  autopsy  material 
here.  In  collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  he  completed 
a  study  on  the  relation  between  the  parathyroid  glands  and  advanced  renal 
disease.  Observations  on  the  incidence  and  character  of  pathologic  lesions  of 
acute  rheumatic  fever  in  Puerto  Rico  are  being  continued  and  extended. 

Although  the  School  is  primarily  organized  for  research  and  teaching,  a 
considerable  amount  of  routine  laboratory  work  goes  on,  in  addition  to  that 
involved  in  the  research  programs.  The  various  departments  of  the  institution 
performed  a  total  of  6,536  laboratory  examinations  in  the  year.  These  tests 
were  made  not  only  at  the  request  of  the  University  Hospital  but  also  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons,  clinics,  and  hospitals  of  the  Island. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  departments  of  the  School  is  the  library.  In  the 
past  few  years  this  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  now  faced  with  the 
problem  of  expansion,  vitally  necessary  for  the  storage  of  books  and  current 
literature.  There  is  some  possibility  that  funds  may  be  secured  for  a  new 
building  and  for  part  of  the  equipment,  since  the  administration  has  already 
taken  steps  to  secure  assistance  for  this  purpose.  If  these  funds  should  mate- 
rialize, extra  personnel  will  be  needed  for  the  efficient  running  of  a  new 
library. 

The  library  continues  to  benefit  from  its  association  with  various  branches 
in  the  United  States  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  book  and  journal  loans  from 
the  libraries  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University 
and  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Since  1929  The  Puerto  Rico  Journal  of  Public  Health  and  Tropical  Medi- 
cine has  been  demonstrating  its  importance  as  a  scientific  bilingual  publica- 
tion, which  serves  as  an  excellent  medium  of  exchange  for  current  medical 
literature  for  the  School  library.  Demands  for  this  periodical  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  they  increase  steadily.  Since  the  complex  problems  of 
its  publication  are  manifold,  we  must  anticipate  the  time  when  a  financial 
solution  must  be  found  whereby  this  Journal  can  be  published  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

When  the  University  Hospital  reopens  its  medical  services  to  the  public,  it 
will  be  too  much  to  expect  that  its  wards  can  continue  to  care  for  the  popula- 
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tion  of  thirty-eight  municipalities,  with  a  population  of  800,000.  It  will  be  too 
much  to  expect  also  that  the  generous  and  gratuitous  services  of  the  honorary 
staff  can  be  extended  indefinitely.  The  imperative  need  for  a  general  hospital, 
erected  and  maintained  by  the  Insular  Government  can  no  longer  be  disre- 
garded. The  University  Hospital  could  then  be  dedicated  only  to  the  care  of 
those  diseases  pertinent  to  tropical  medicine.  Such  a  move  would  be  an  im- 
portant step  not  only  in  solving  one  of  the  Island's  greatest  problems,  but  also 
in  reserving  a  future  center  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  tropical  medicine. 

Another  important  need  is  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  Department 
of  Physiology.  At  the  head  of  such  a  department  should  be  a  man  of  excep- 
tional training,  one  primarily  interested  in  the  research  aspects  of  his  field. 
The  importance  of  this  work  in  relation  to  the  investigations  being  conducted 
at  the  School  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

As  new  problems  arise  and  as  new  needs  present  themselves,  additional  per- 
sonnel should  be  added  to  the  Faculty.  The  School  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  support  of  Federal  Government  agencies  in  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary buildings  and  equipment.  The  great  need  is  for  funds  to  support  the  re- 
search personnel  and  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  their  work.  Grants-in- 
aid  and  gifts  are  always  acceptable,  but  what  this  institution  really  needs  is  an 
endowment  fund  which  will  produce  a  steady  source  of  income  and  assure 
security  for  the  School  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLAED  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean 

June  30,  igjj 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

Changes  in  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science  through  retirements  and  deaths  have  again  been,  this 
year  as  last,  above  the  normal.  Death  has  taken  Professor  William 
Campbell,  Howe  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Professor  Marshall  Avery 
Howe,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  Professor  Charles  Knapp,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
Professor  Alvan  A.  Tenney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Pro- 
fessor Gustave  L.  van  Roosbroeck,  Assistant  Professor  of  French, 
and  Professor  Albert  P.  Wills,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics. 
The  following  have  retired:  Professor  Franz  Boas,  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  Professor  John  Erskine,  Professor  of  English,  Pro- 
fessor William  J.  Gies,  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Professor 
Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Professor  of  History,  Professor  William 
W.  Lawrence,  Professor  of  English,  Professor  Louis  A.  Loiseaux, 
Associate  Professor  of  French,  Professor  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Anthon 
Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  Professor  John 
Dyneley  Prince,  Professor  of  East  European  Languages,  and  Profes- 
sor Clarence  H.  Young,  Professor  of  Greek  Archaeology.  The  fol- 
lowing withdrew  by  resignation:  Professor  Irving  H.  Brown, 
Assistant  Professor  of  French  (resigned  from  the  University),  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Cons,  Professor  of  French  Literature  (resigned  from 
the  University),  Professor  Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  Betts  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  (resigned  from  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science),  and 
Professor  Frank  A.  Ross,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  (resigned 
from  the  University). 
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New  assignments  to  seats  in  the  Faculties,  including  those  from 
new  appointments  or  promotions  to  take  effect  July  i,  1937,  are  the 
following,  forty  in  number: 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Shepard  B.  Clough,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Noel  T.  Dowling,  Nash  Professor  of  Law 

Walter  Gellhorn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Frank  Tannenbaum,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin- American  History 

Schuyler  C.  Wallace,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 

Faculty   of  Philosophy 

Jean  Albert  Bede,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Ruth  Benedict,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Margarete  Bieber,  Associate  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Jan  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese 

Paul  Hazard,  Visiting  Professor  of  French 

George  Herzog,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Arthur  W.  Jeffery,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages 

Ralph  Linton,  Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology 

Gardner  Murphy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ernest  Nagel,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Susanne  Howe  Nobbe,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Franz  M.  Olbrechts,  Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology 

William  Oldfather,  Visiting  Professor  of  Latin 

Cyrus  H.  Peake,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chinese 

Mario  A.  Pei,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

Ramon  Menendez  Pidal,  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature 

Meyer  Schapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

George  Sherburn,  Professor  of  English  Literature 

Horatio  Smith,  Professor  of  French 

William  Duncan  Strong,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  Visiting  Professor  of  English  Literature 

William  Y.  Tindall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Norman  L.  Torrey,  Professor  of  French 

Kurt  von  Fritz,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Mary  L.  Caldwell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ray  H.  Crist,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
John  R.  Dunning,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
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Wallace  J.  Eckert,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy 

Robert  C.  Elderfield,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

James  K.  Finch,  Renwick  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

G.  Marshall  Kay,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Dana  P.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

John  B.  Russell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

S.  James  Shand,  Professor  of  Geology 

Henry  S.  Sharp,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Visiting  Professors  during  the  year  have  been: 
Frederick  S.  Dunn,  Visiting  Professor  of  International  Relations 
Franz  M.  Olbrechts,  Visiting  Professor  of  Anthropology 
Jan  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  Visiting  Professor  of  Chinese 
George  Sherburn,  Visiting  Professor  of  English  Literature 
John  S.  P.  Tatlock,  Visiting  Professor  of  English  Literature 

By  action  of  the  University  Council  the  Department  of  Music  was 
given  graduate  status  as  a  department  under  the  Faculty  of  Phil- 
osophy, in  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts,  Archaeology,  and  Music. 

A  long  and  significant  report  on  the  work  of  research  and  produc- 
tive scholarship  coming  to  fruition  in  the  academic  year  now  closing 
could  be  made.  Some  of  this  will  be  recorded  officially  in  other 
reports,  notably  the  reports  of  the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  and  the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Humanities,  which 
are  made  annually  to  the  University  Council.  But  the  larger  part  of 
the  research  and  scholarly  publication  done  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  these  Faculties  is  not  at  present  catalogued  or  described  annu- 
ally so  that  it  can  be  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  would  form  an  interesting 
and  valuable  section  of  a  Dean's  annual  report,  but  very  long,  and 
will  not  be  offered  this  year. 

For  several  years,  since  1925,  our  Council  for  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences  has  allocated  an  average  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  important  researches  in  the  general  field 
of  our  Faculty  of  Political  Science  and  similarly,  since  1928,  our 
Council  on  Research  in  the  Humanities  has  been  able  to  allot  an 
average  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  projects  in  the 
fields  of  our  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  money  came  chiefly  from 
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the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  consisted  of  a  schedule  of  grants  for  a  limited 
period,  but  large  contributions  have  come  also  from  other  sources. 
The  Rockefeller  grant  for  the  humanities  ceases  with  this  year;  that 
for  die  social  sciences  continues  on  a  tapering  scale  until  1940.  In  the 
face  of  the  decrease  in  the  income  for  research  resulting  from  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  Rockefeller  grants,  the  problem  of 
securing  means  for  the  continuation  of  the  accomplishments  made 
possible  by  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  these  Councils  is  a  major  one 
for  these  Faculties. 

The  fund  for  research  in  the  University  budget,  which  has  for 
some  years  aided  research  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science  was  on  account  of  the  depression  gradually  reduced  from  a 
maximum  of  $50,000  yearly  to  $17,000  in  1936-37,  and  is  now  very 
inadequate,  although  it  is  only  part  of  the  large  amount  spent  annu- 
ally by  the  University,  partly  from  special  endowments  for  this 
purpose,  on  research  in  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences.  An 
evaluation  of  the  experience  in  the  administration  of  these  special 
funds  in  the  fields  of  the  three  Faculties  cannot  fail  to  make  still 
more  effective  administration  possible.  Such  an  evaluation  is  now 
being  attempted  by  the  Council  on  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 
of  the  work  which  it  has  directed  for  twelve  years.  A  committee  of 
this  Council  is  preparing  a  full  report  on  the  results  that  have  been 
attained. 

In  November,  1936,  the  President  appointed  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Faculties  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  former  Dean,  to  study  and  to  report 
broadly  on  the  Ph.D.  degree  as  at  present  conferred  and  as  it  may  be 
improved.  This  committee  will  carry  its  work  to  completion  next 
year,  but  has  submitted  a  preliminary  report  bearing  upon  the 
standards  of  admission  of  students  to  the  Graduate  School  as  pros- 
pective candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of 
Master  of  Arts. 
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The  consideration  of  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  naturally  enough 
comes  as  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  in  studying  the  status  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree.  The  meaning  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  American  uni- 
versities has  come  to  be  fairly  definite  and  accepted.  The  actual 
standards  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  faculty;  they  cannot  rise 
above  the  limitations  of  the  scholarship  of  the  faculty,  and  since  the 
Ph.D.  degree  is  usually  the  highest  educational  expression  of  the 
graduate  faculty,  its  standards  are  not  likely  for  long  to  fall  far 
below  the  competence  of  the  staff.  With  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
the  case  is  different,  because  quite  apart  from  the  quality  of  the 
faculty,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  what  level  of 
attainment  should  be  marked  by  this  intermediate  degree.  The  level 
varies  all  the  way  from  what  a  moderately  good  student,  following 
an  undergraduate  training  with  little  special  preparation,  may 
accomplish  in  one  year  as  a  graduate  student,  to  what  may  be  ex- 
pected after  two  years  of  graduate  study  of  a  student  who  had  con- 
siderable special  training  as  an  undergraduate  in  the  field  of  his 
graduate  work.  In  some  universities  attempts  are  made  to  have  the 
A.M.  degree  connote  some  research  completed;  in  others  there  is  no 
implication  of  research  training.  Special  privileges  accorded  by 
examining  and  appointing  boards  to  teachers  who  have  the  A.M. 
degree,  have,  no  doubt,  encouraged  many  teachers  to  go  farther  than 
a  Bachelor's  degree  with  their  studies,  but  this  professional  premium 
on  the  possession  of  the  degree  rather  than  on  what  has  been  done  to 
attain  the  degree  operates  to  hold  down  the  quantitative  level  of  the 
A.M.  requirements  and,  what  is  much  worse,  to  apply  pressure  to 
lower  the  requirements  as  to  the  educational  quality  of  the  program 
of  study. 

Whatever  steps  our  Graduate  Faculties  may  take  toward  the 
revision  of  requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  and  the  conduct  of  instruction  and  research  lead- 
ing thereto,  it  is  necessary  to  make  presumptions  as  to  the  actual 
mental  equipment  of  the  college  graduates  who  come  for  graduate 
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study.  Any  aid  in  making  such  presumptions  valid  is  welcome. 
Partly  to  that  end,  and  partly  for  the  direct  guidance  of  the  individ- 
ual graduate  student,  a  cooperative  undertaking  in  educational  test- 
ing is  planned  for  next  October.  Under  authorization  for  Columbia 
by  each  of  our  nonprofessional  Graduate  Faculties  and  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  deans  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  a  general 
academic  achievement  and  aptitude  test  will  be  given  each  student 
entering  for  the  first  time  the  graduate  school  at  one  of  these  uni- 
versities. Tests  of  this  kind  are  known  to  furnish  valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  self -guidance  of  the  student  examined  and  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  student  by  the  faculty. 

The  tests  will  be  in  the  following  parts:  verbal  aptitude,  mathe- 
matics, social  studies,  literature  and  fine  arts,  physical  sciences, 
biological  sciences,  and  foreign  languages.  The  questions  in  each 
field  will  be  of  the  short-answer  or  objective  type  so  that  the  number 
of  questions  may  be  large  and  permit  a  wide  range  of  difficulty. 
Some  of  the  questions  in  each  field  will  go  beyond  the  probable 
knowledge  of  the  student  who  has  not  done  major  work  in  that  field 
as  an  undergraduate,  while  any  student  will  be  able  to  answer  some 
questions  in  each  field.  The  purpose  of  the  examination  is  frankly 
experimental,  and  the  score  of  a  student  will  not  go  on  the  official 
record  of  the  student  in  the  Registrar's  office.  The  results  will  be 
used  for  statistical  studies  and  for  the  value  they  may  have  to  indi- 
vidual students.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  is  most  generously  supplying  financial  aid  and  technical 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  diese  tests. 

The  traditional  freedom  of  the  graduate  student  to  meet  his  own 
needs  as  best  he  can  in  the  University  and  the  preservation  of  the 
individuality  of  the  student  have  elements  of  good  in  them  that 
should  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  desire  to  standardize  or  classify  stu- 
dents. Practically,  however,  any  proposal  for  the  betterment  of 
university  opportunities  for  students  must  be  discussed  in  terms  of 
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the  number  and  quality  of  students  involved.  More  collated  infor- 
mation about  our  graduate  students  than  has  heretofore  been  as- 
sembled is  needed  in  the  consideration  of  important  questions  now 
before  the  Faculties  and  their  committees.  With  Hollerith  machine 
equipment  our  Registrar's  office  is  now  able  to  furnish  from  the 
registration  card  records  much  tabulated  information  about  students 
that  could  hitherto  be  set  up  only  by  an  undue  expenditure  of  labor. 
However,  the  records  of  a  graduate  student,  as  to  attending  and 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  courses  for  which  he  is  registered, 
that  are  kept  in  the  Registrar's  office  do  not  in  general  tell  the  quality 
of  the  student.  To  obtain  an  approximately  valid  rating  of  graduate 
students  there  seemed  no  better  way  than  to  request  each  professor 
to  give  some  relative  rating  to  each  student  whom  he  knew  well 
enough  to  judge.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  each  professor  active 
in  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  graduate  students  was  given  a  list 
of  all  the  students  with  major  interest  in  the  professor's  department 
and  was  asked  to  mark  the  name  of  each  student  whom  he  knew 
well  enough  to  judge  as  to  general  quality  and  desirability  as  a 
graduate  student;  then  to  mark  the  students  whom  he  would  rate  in 
the  first  half  of  those  marked  as  known  to  him;  to  mark  further 
those  he  would  rate  in  the  first  quarter;  to  mark  further  those  con- 
sidered of  very  exceptional  and  outstanding  promise.  The  professor 
was  asked  also  to  indicate  anyone  who  in  his  opinion  should  be  dis- 
couraged from  continuing  as  a  graduate  student. 

From  the  ratings  of  each  student  by  individual  professors,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  with  interest  and  care,  a  mean  rating 
for  the  student  was  obtained.  These  ratings  of  the  students  are  not 
very  objective,  doubtless  are  not  very  exact,  yet  do  represent  pretty 
well  the  judgment  of  faculty  members  as  to  their  own  students.  The 
combination  of  these  ratings  of  students  with  other  statistical  data 
gives  views  of  the  composition  of  our  student  body  that  are  of 
significance  in  relation  to  various  questions  that  are  now  being 
discussed  or  will  soon  come  before  the  Faculties. 
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One  subject  that  is  often  discussed  is  the  general  effect  of  part-time 
students  on  our  graduate  instruction.  Dean  McBain  in  1934  and  1935 
began  to  examine  the  composition  of  the  student  body  in  this  respect. 
Another  question  is  as  to  the  quality  of  students  from  New  York 
City,  who  can  relatively  easily  attend  Columbia,  as  compared  with 
students  who  come  from  a  distance  at  greater  expense.  These  two 
questions  are  connected  since  our  part-time  students  come  mainly 
from  New  York  City. 

The  following  Tables  I,  II,  and  III  show  statistical  relations,  by  pairs, 
of  the  following  three  factors  for  the  students  registered  this  year: 
(1)  rating  of  students  from  judgments  of  dieir  professors;  (2)  num- 
ber of  points  for  which  students  are  registered,  taken  as  a  measure  of 
extent  to  which  they  are  part-time  students,  twelve  points  or  more 
being  a  full  program;  and  (3)  geographical  source  of  students  by 
permanent  home  addresses. 

Comments  on  Table  I.  The  line,  "No  courses.  University  fee  only," 
includes  the  students  who,  having  completed  as  many  courses  as  are 
needed  for  the  degree  they  seek,  are  engaged  in  research  or  writing. 
Many  of  these,  at  least  half,  are  practically  full-time  students  devot- 
ing all  their  effort  to  research  and  the  writing  of  dissertations.  The 
high  ratings  in  this  line  of  the  table  are  thus  explained.  From  the 
figures  in  the  last  column,  if  we  consider  the  579  students  who  are 
taking  12  points  or  more,  and  half  of  those  who  are  taking  no 
courses,  or  119,  as  the  full-time  students,  it  would  appear  that  only 
698,  or  27.5  per  cent,  of  our  students  are  giving  full  time  to  their 
work  as  graduate  students.  This  number  is,  however,  quite  too  small 
to  express  the  number  of  practically  full-time  students,  for  many 
full-time  students  are  known  to  be  registered  for  fewer  than  12 
points.  In  his  annual  report  for  1934-35  Dean  McBain  estimated  the 
number  of  effectively  full-time  students  to  be  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  which  for  this  year  would  be  1,062.  Dean  McBain's  esti- 
mate came  from  a  study  of  answers  by  students  to  questions  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  expected  to  be  employed  for  remuneration. 
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As  Dean  McBain  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  define  full-time  stu- 
dents and  more  difficult  to  make  a  wholly  reliable  numerical  esti- 
mate of  die  number  of  them. 

Comments  on  Table  II.  More  of  our  best  students  come  from  New 
York  City  and  the  adjacent  states  than  from  outside  this  region,  also 
more  of  our  weaker  students,  but  the  average  rating  of  the  students 
from  other  United  States  and  Canada  addresses  is  significandy 
higher  than  the  average  rating  of  the  students  from  New  York  City 
and  adjacent  states. 

Comments  on  Table  III.  The  similarity  of  the  New  York  City  and 
the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  groups  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  courses  for  which  they  register  is  as  close  as  their  similarity  in 
ratings  are  shown  in  Table  II.  The  students  coming  from  greater 
distances  register  for  more  courses  than  those  from  the  city  and 
immediately  adjacent  states. 

From  the  three  tables  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  chance  that  a  stu- 
dent will  be  rated  by  his  professors  as  in  the  top  quarter  of  our 
students  or  as  an  outstanding  student  is  better  if  the  student  comes 
from  a  distance  than  if  he  comes  from  the  metropolitan  region,  and 
better  if  he  is  devoting  himself  wholly  to  his  studies  than  if  he  gives 
only  part  time;  also  that  students  from  a  distance  do  on  the  whole 
devote  themselves  more  fully  to  their  university  work  than  those 
from  nearer  by.  It  might  be  that  if  the  students  from  the  metropoli- 
tan region  were  devoting  themselves  as  fully  and  as  seriously  to  their 
university  work  as  those  from  a  distance,  they  would  show  up  just 
as  well  as  the  students  from  a  distance.  To  improve  the  quality  of  our 
student  body  it  is  statistically  indicated  that  we  should  undertake  to 
increase  the  number  of  full-time  students  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents from  a  distance,  partly  at  least  because  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  full-time  students.  Practically,  it  means  that  we  should  undertake 
to  make  it  possible  for  more  of  the  ablest  of  the  students  who  would 
like  to  study  under  our  Graduate  Faculties  to  come  to  Columbia  and 
devote  themselves  wholly  to  their  university  work  while  here.  Mak- 
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ing  it  possible  for  students  to  do  this  means  making  it  financially 
possible.  There  are  only  a  very  few  other  universities  at  which  the 
expenses  of  a  graduate  student  are  not  less  than  at  Columbia,  and  in 
general,  provision  for  fellowships  and  other  financial  aids  are  more 
extensive  in  various  fields  at  other  universities. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ideal  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Columbia  University  that  the  candidate's  dissertation  embodying 
the  results  of  his  researches  be  put  into  printed  form  and  copies  de- 
posited with  the  Librarian  for  distribution  to  other  libraries  before 
he  is  awarded  the  degree.  Preferably  the  dissertation  is  not  only 
printed  but  published,  that  is,  made  publicly  available  as  a  book  or  a 
magazine  article.  It  is  doubtless  because  all  Columbia  Ph.D.  disser- 
tations are  printed,  most  of  them  published,  that  anyone  who  wishes 
to  take  a  fling  at  Ph.D.  dissertations  is  most  likely  to  pick  some 
choice  bits  from  Columbia  dissertations.  What  might  be  obtained 
from  the  unpublished  dissertations  from  other  sources  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  publication  of  his  dissertation  is  a  very  real  advan- 
tage to  the  author.  If  the  dissertation  is  a  worthy  one,  the  author 
becomes  known  for  it,  whether  it  be  a  book  or  an  article  in  a  scien- 
tific journal  and  in  many  cases  the  cost  of  publication  is  an  excellent 
investment.  In  some  cases,  however,  in  subjects  that  appear  to  re- 
quire long  dissertations,  such  as  English  or  history,  the  expense  of 
publication  is  too  heavy  for  the  candidate  to  meet.  He  is  forced  to 
delay  publication,  and  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  has  not 
obtained  the  degree,  deserved  promotion  being  frequently  withheld 
on  that  ground  if  he  is  teaching. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  facts  about  the  printing  of  dissertations 
was  made  this  year  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Graduate  Instruction,  with  Professor  E.  H.  Wright  as  chairman. 
The  study  was  of  dissertations  under  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science  and  Philosophy  only,  since  the  dissertations  under  the 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science  are  usually  much  shorter  and  many  of 
them  are  published  as  articles  in  the  leading  scientific  journals. 
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Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  replies  were  received  to  a  question- 
naire sent  to  683  Ph.D.  graduates.  The  average  cost  of  printing  a 
dissertation  as  reported  was  $566,  but  a  good  many  cost  more  than 
$1,000  each.  Against  the  average  cost  of  $566  there  was  reported  an 
average  royalty  return  of  $106,  making  a  net  cost  of  $460.  Even  this 
cost  of  $460  might  not  be  considered  intolerable,  but  when  the  cost 
reaches  double  that  or  more  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the  student  to  meet. 
The  question  of  cheaper  printing  as  by  the  photo-offset  process, 
which  reproduces  the  typewritten  page,  has  been  studied.  For  some 
kinds  of  dissertation  the  photo-offset  process  is  very  inappropriate. 
Also,  the  saving  by  this  process  is  not  great  if  good  work  is  insisted 
upon.  This  subject  is  under  discussion  with  the  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Altogether,  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  why  the  University 
should  extend  some  aid  to  the  publication  of  Ph.D.  dissertations, 
reasons  analogous  to  those  which  justify  maintaining  laboratories 
and  libraries  in  which  students  may  work  on  research  and  scholarly 
production.  No  small  part  of  the  scholarly  output  of  the  University 
appears  as  dissertations  of  Ph.D.  graduates.  The  Faculties  of  Politi- 
cal Science  and  Philosophy  have  recommended  the  provision  of  an 
appropriation  to  be  used  to  aid  the  publication  of  dissertations.  It 
was  too  late  this  year  to  receive  favorable  budget  action.  The  recom- 
mendation will  be  brought  forward  again  next  year  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Graduate  Instruction. 

In  accordance  with  previous  custom  the  registration  statistics  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar  for  the  year  are  given  here  for 
ready  reference.  The  total  registration  under  the  Faculties  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Sessions  of  the  academic  year  1936-37  was  2,735.  This  compared 
with  2,765  for  the  previous  year,  a  loss  of  30  students.  Including  the 
Summer  Session,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  3,249  as  com- 
pared with  3,353  of  the  preceding  year,  a  loss  of  104  students.  The 
number  of  new  students  was  1,017  as  compared  with  1,020  in  the 
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preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  three.  The  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred was  as  follows:  Master  of  Arts,  503,  as  compared  with  555; 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  192,  as  compared  with  206  in  1935-36. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  B.  Pegram, 
Dean 

June  30,  193J 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1937. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  with  a  highly  developed  creative  sense, 
balanced  by  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  of  building.  Fitness 
for  the  practice  of  architecture  implies  more  than  theoretical  knowl- 
edge or  empirical  training;  it  requires  discriminating  taste,  and 
specific  attainment  in  the  whole  range  of  techniques  by  which  fine 
designs  and  good  structures  are  produced.  It  is  our  mission  to  train 
students  and  to  graduate  them  adequately  prepared  to  engage  in 
professional  practice. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  administration  in  accordance  with  our 
new  policies,  which  may  be  summarized  as  an  orderly  integration 
of  all  the  courses  given  in  the  School,  with  an  especially  close  inter- 
relation in  the  teaching  of  design  and  construction.  The  student 
work  produced  during  this  third  year  of  reorganized  curriculum 
proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  value  of  these  policies. 

The  first  year  in  any  curriculum  is  the  most  important;  for  during 
this  time  foundations  are  laid,  and  habits  of  work  and  thought  are 
formed  that  will  be  retained  during  the  remaining  school  years  and 
subsequently  during  professional  life.  The  entering  class  was  given 
instruction  in  design  by  Mr.  Donald  A.  Fletcher,  whose  training 
and  attainments  eminently  fit  him  for  this  work.  The  ability  mani- 
fested by  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  express  their 
ideas,  proves  the  soundness  of  the  instruction  they  have  received. 

Messrs.  Edgar  I.  Williams  and  John  C.  B.  Moore  have  served 
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with  distinction  as  masters  of  the  design  studios.  In  teaching  design 
the  specific  aims  have  been  to  train  the  student  to  develop  an  orderly 
and  flexible  system  of  work;  to  enable  him  to  design  real  architec- 
ture, composed  of  real  elements  in  current  usage;  to  present  these 
ideas  through  drawings  having  a  semblance  of  reality,  but  without 
stressing  the  pictorial;  to  study  many  kinds  of  problems  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  broad  and  varied  experience;  to 
develop  the  student's  personal  expression  rather  than  to  impose 
upon  him  a  model  of  any  style,  either  archaeological  or  contem- 
porary. As  a  result  of  this  training  the  standards  that  serve  as  a  basis 
for  awards  in  design  have  risen  considerably. 

Further  criticism  in  design  was  given  by  Messrs.  Arthur  Loomis 
Harmon,  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  and  William  Lescaze,  well-known 
practitioners  in  diis  city,  who  visited  the  studios  on  several  occasions. 
Inviting  Visiting  Critics  to  come  to  the  drafting  rooms  was  an 
experiment,  instituted  this  year,  which  has  been  appreciated  by 
the  students  and  approved  of  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  for  it 
confirmed,  at  the  same  time  diat  it  varied,  the  criticism  given  by 
the  masters  in  the  School. 

Synchronizing  with  the  work  in  design,  the  work  in  construction 
has  augmented  perceptibly,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  In 
teaching  construction,  the  greatest  efficacy  is  obtained  through  close 
cooperation  with  the  problems  in  design.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
great  concerns  of  every  member  of  the  staff.  We  are  certain  that  the 
reward  for  this  cooperation  will  be  a  much  stronger  and  better 
equipped  graduate. 

Supplementing  the  work  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  drafting 
board,  throughout  the  four  years  of  study  in  construction,  the 
students  have  made  numerous  field  trips  to  buildings  under  con- 
struction. These  trips  have  proven  to  be  most  efficacious,  as  problems 
could  be  stressed  and  demonstrated  with  a  clarity  and  conclusive- 
ness unattainable  in  Avery.  In  so  far  as  we  can  determine,  Columbia 
is  ahead  of  other  schools  of  architecture  in  using  this  method  of 
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instruction.  Our  location  in  New  York  is,  of  course,  a  great 
advantage,  as  the  quality,  variety,  and  scale  of  building  in  this 
vicinity  can  hardly  be  equaled  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Smith  and  Mr.  William  H.  Hayes  have  been  in 
charge  of  die  courses  in  construction,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Raskin.  All  three  have  discharged  their  duties  with  marked  industry 
and  resultant  success,  and  have  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  building  profession. 

Mr.  Hayes,  furthermore,  was  appointed  to  a  committee  composed 
of  teachers  from  several  schools  of  architecture  to  formulate  a 
program  of  subjects  concerning  various  aspects  of  building,  to  be 
presented,  in  the  form  of  motion  pictures,  by  the  Producers'  Coun- 
cil, an  organization  of  manufacturers  of  building  materials.  These 
reels  will  be  circulated  among  the  schools  of  architecture  and  will 
be  used  as  illustrations  in  the  construction  courses.  Several  such 
reels  were  shown  to  our  students  this  year,  and  proved  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  demonstrating  certain  processes  and  methods  that 
could  not  be  shown  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  field  because  of  the 
time  required  for  their  development. 

The  studies  in  design  and  construction  have  been  paralleled  by 
classes  in  the  theory  of  architecture  and  aesthetics,  given  by  Mr. 
Talbot  F.  Hamlin,  Librarian  of  Avery  Library.  We  are  most  ap- 
preciative of  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Library  administration 
in  allowing  the  School  to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
who  is  so  well  prepared  for  this  work  by  reason  of  his  own  profes- 
sional practice  of  architecture,  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  scholarly  attainment. 

The  organization  and  instruction  of  architecture  and  the  major 
creative  arts  under  one  system  is  a  project  toward  which  the  School 
of  Architecture  has  been  working  for  many  years,  going  back  into 
the  administration  of  Dean  Boring. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  any  artist  devoting  his  energies  to 
the  production  of  any  one  of  the  creative  arts,  to  be  adequately 
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familiar  with  the  other  arts.  Without  this  association,  especially 
during  student  years,  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained;  and  so  it 
is  imperative  that,  together  with  the  course  in  architecture,  and  in 
close  union  with  it,  there  should  be  well-developed  courses  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  not  only  for  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
work  that  the  architects  will  themselves  do  there,  but  also  for  the 
reciprocal  contact  that  will  be  established  among  the  architects, 
painters,  and  sculptors. 

Until  last  year  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture 
were  limited  in  scope,  complying  with  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  time  that  the  architectural  students  could  devote  to  these 
subjects,  with  a  few  additional  classes  for  beginners.  But  in  October, 
these  classes  were  reorganized  and  extended  to  include  students  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  proper.  Since  this  project  was  so 
long  in  developing,  it  is  with  special  gratification  that  we  report 
the  excellent  results  of  this  first  year  of  work.  The  instruction  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  students,  and  the  creative  expression 
that  resulted  from  this  instruction  received  very  favorable  comment 
from  the  many  interested  people  who  honored  us  by  visiting  our 
studios.  Registration  for  these  courses  was  quite  satisfactory  for  the 
first  year :  approximately  148  in  the  Winter  Session  and  158  in  the 
Spring  Session.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  registration  will 
increase  next  year,  proving  that  there  does  exist  a  definite  need  for 
sound  and  inspired  instruction  in  the  creative  arts. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  are,  at  present, 
technically  in  University  Extension,  and  no  degree  or  certificate 
is  granted;  but  we  feel  that  after  these  classes  are  well  established 
and  a  regular  curriculum  has  been  formulated,  recognition  should 
be  granted  for  the  work  accomplished,  such  as  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency at  first  and,  later,  a  degree. 

Scholarships  and  financial  aid  for  students  are  entirely  lacking 
and  urgently  needed  in  this  branch  of  the  School.  Compensation  of 
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this  kind  is  a  fundamental  requirement  for  some,  and  a  stimulating 
incentive  for  others. 

A  secondary  but  interesting  development  of  the  amplification  of 
this  department  has  been  the  monthly  exhibits  hung  in  the  hall  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  for  the  benefit  of  students,  Faculty,  and 
general  public.  All  the  exhibits  were  of  high  quality,  and  were 
loaned  by  individual  artists  or  by  galleries  in  town.  The  paintings 
were  a  great  asset  in  exemplifying  to  the  students  all  types  of  work, 
from  illustration  to  abstract  painting,  and  every  variety  of  individual 
expression  was  represented. 

One  exhibit  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  Columbia  University 
Faculty  members  and  their  wives.  This  exhibit  was  so  well  received 
that  it  is  planned  to  have  it  repeated  as  a  yearly  event.  A  student 
exhibit  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  year.  We  feel  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  shown  was  commendable. 

The  amplification  of  the  courses  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture was  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  University,  whereby 
the  space  formerly  used  by  the  University  Commons  was  allocated 
for  this  work.  With  minimum  alteration,  the  space  was  transformed 
into  attractive  studios  which  already  have  quite  an  atmosphere. 
The  main  dining  space  was  transformed  into  three  studios,  for 
drawing,  painting,  and  etching  respectively,  an  office,  and  an  ex- 
hibition gallery,  while  the  kitchen  was  made  into  a  sculptors'  studio 
and  casting  room. 

The  alterations  consisted  chiefly  in  clearing  out  the  restaurant 
equipment,  adding  two  skylights,  and  erecting  some  minor  parti- 
tions. But  additional  rearrangements  are  now  imperative.  At  least 
one  more  skylight  must  be  added  in  the  sculptors'  studio.  The 
students  worked  under  very  unfavorable  conditions  this  year,  and 
next  year,  when  the  class  is  larger,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
function  under  present  conditions.  Additional  water  supply  is  also 
needed.  It  is  essential  that  two  sinks  shall  be  installed — one  in  the 
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drawing  studio  and  one  in  the  etching  studio.  These  additions  do 
not  represent  a  large  expenditure,  but  without  them  the  work 
would  be  seriously  handicapped. 
A  list  of  the  exhibits  shown  follows: 

October  i  to  November  15 — Paintings  loaned  by  the  Modern  Artists  of  New 
Jersey;  and  twelve  prints  from  the  Living  American  Association. 

November  16  to  December  19 — Original  drawings  and  paintings  for  book 
and  magazine  illustration  by  Dean  Corn  well. 

December  19  to  January  15 — Paintings  by  M.  A.  Aldrich,  Paul  Mommer, 
Miron  Sokole,  Waldo  Peirce,  Frederick  Taubes,  Doris  Rosenthal,  and 
Isabel  Bishop. 

January  16  to  February  6 — Work  done  by  Olindo  Grossi,  B.Arch.,  1932; 
M.S.,  1933;  during  his  residence  in  Rome  as  American  Academy  Fellow  in 
Architecture,  1933-1935. 

February  8  to  March  6 — Paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  water  colors,  wood- 
cuts, and  engravings  by  Werner  Drewes. 

March  8  to  April  3 — Exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  by  members  of 
the  University  family. 

April  7  to  May  7 — Paintings  by  various  contemporary  artists. 

May  14  to  July  15 — Exhibition  of  student  work  in  drawing,  painting,  and 
sculpture. 

The  classes  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  were  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Cecil  Clair  Briggs.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Oronzio  Maldarelli  in  sculpture  and  Messrs.  Walter  Pach  and  John 
Sitton  in  drawing  and  painting. 

Work  in  town  planning,  introduced  into  Avery  only  three  years 
ago,  suffered  a  serious  loss  by  the  untimely  and  deeply  regretted 
death  of  Professor  Henry  Wright,  an  inspiring  teacher,  and  a  man 
of  outstanding  ability  in  his  field.  Despite  this  disruption,  town 
planning  has  grown  to  be  a  very  active  and  firmly  established 
department  in  the  School. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  having  Sir  Raymond  Unwin 
as  Visiting  Professor,  to  continue  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  by 
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Professor  Henry  Wright.  Sir  Raymond  gave  advice  and  direction 
concerning  the  problems  in  town  planning,  and  also  delivered 
fourteen  weekly  lectures  on  this  subject.  An  authority  of  inter- 
national reputation,  his  lectures  were  well  attended,  not  only  by  the 
students  in  the  School,  but  also  by  practitioners  and  other  interested 
persons.  We  shall  be  greatly  pleased  to  welcome  Sir  Raymond  again 
in  the  fall,  when  he  will  return  from  England  to  resume  his  work 
with  us  as  Visiting  Professor. 

Assisting  Sir  Raymond,  Mr.  Carl  Feiss  gave  devoted  and  com- 
petent service.  Mr.  Feiss  has  been  sent  by  the  School  on  an  inspection 
trip  to  Europe.  He  will  travel  for  about  two  and  a  half  months 
investigating  housing  projects  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  with  Sir  Raymond  he 
will  attend  the  International  Congress  of  Regional  and  City  Plan- 
ners which  will  meet  in  Paris  in  July. 

Beside  the  lectures  given  by  Sir  Raymond,  several  other  authori- 
ties on  town  planning  and  housing  spoke  at  Avery.  Langdon  Post, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  Housing  Authority  and  Tenement 
House  Commissioner,  lectured  on  "The  Legislative  and  Admini- 
strative Problems  of  the  New  York  City  Housing";  Miss  Catherine 
Bauer,  Housing  Director  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Committee 
and  Chairman  of  the  Labor  Housing  Conference,  gave  two  lectures 
on  "Labor  and  Politics  in  Housing  Architecture";  Lawrence  Orton, 
Director  of  the  New  York  Regional  Plan  and  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission,  spoke  on  "Current  City  Planning 
for  New  York";  Arthur  Holden,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress  Land  Utilization  Committee,  spoke  on  "Eco- 
nomic Foundations  for  Housing  and  City  Planning  for  New  York; 
Wallace  Richards,  Coordinator,  Suburban  Resettlement  Division, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  spoke  on  "Building  a  Greenbelt  Com- 
munity." B.  M.  Pettit,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Housing  Division 
of  the  Federal  Public  Works  Administration,  spoke  on  "Work  of 
the  P.W.A.  Housing  Division" ;  Joseph  Talmadge  Woodruff,  Plan- 
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ning  Consultant  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion, spoke  on  "Regional  Planning — Purposes  and  Administration" ; 
Gilmore  Clark,  Landscape  Consultant  for  the  Westchester  County 
Park  System  and  New  York  Park  Board,  spoke  on  "The  Design  of 
Parkways";  Russell  Van  Nest  Black,  President  of  the  American 
City  Planning  Institute,  spoke  on  "New  York  State  Planning  and 
Its  Influences  on  New  York." 

Next  year,  in  addition  to  the  work  in  town  planning  already 
organized,  we  shall  institute  a  course  that  will  utilize  the  extensive 
facilities  of  the  University  in  a  measure  that  has  not  been  accom- 
plished heretofore.  We  have  outlined  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
component  factors  of  housing  and  town  planning,  to  be  given  in 
collaboration  with  the  Schools  or  Departments  of  Engineering, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Sociology,  Economics,  Law,  Geology,  etc. 
Each  department  will  offer  a  certain  number  of  lectures,  correlated 
for  the  specific  needs  of  our  students. 

Registration  for  landscape  architecture  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
is  especially  noteworthy  in  the  registration  of  candidates  for  the 
certificate  of  proficiency.  At  the  Commencement  exercises  of  1937, 
the  first  certificate  in  landscape  architecture  was  granted.  The 
general  curriculum  has  received  favorable  comment  and  approval 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Landscape  Architects,  and  much 
serious  and  interesting  work  has  been  done  by  the  students  in  this 
department. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  welcome  Hugh  Findlay,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  to  our  Faculty  this  year.  This 
is,  in  a  sense,  a  technicality,  as  Professor  Findlay  has  already  served 
this  University  for  nineteen  years.  However,  we  feel  that  this  unified 
association  will  bring  the  courses  in  landscape  architecture  into 
closer  relation  to  the  School  as  a  whole.  We  hope  that  in  the  near 
future,  Columbia  will  grant  a  degree  for  work  in  this  field  of 
endeavor. 
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"Nevis,"  the  estate  at  Irvington-on-Hudson,  has  proven  to  be  a 
valuable  terrain  for  the  practical  work  of  the  students  in  landscape 
architecture,  and  has  also  been  used  as  a  proving  ground  for  land 
subdivisions  and  housing  groupings  by  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Architecture.  Several  courses  in  horticulture  and  surveying  have 
been  carried  out  on  the  grounds,  and  five  series  of  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  lecture  hall. 

We  again  collaborated  with  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in 
designing  scenery  for  the  operas  given  by  that  School.  We  feel  that 
this  is  a  profitable  experience  for  the  students  of  both  institutions. 
It  gives  the  musicians  an  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
another  art  and  to  understand  the  problems  of  staging,  and  it 
provides  for  the  architects  a  problem  that  they  can  follow  from 
inception  to  actual  completion.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of  this 
problem  provides  good  discipline.  The  architect  must  design  the 
costumes  and  the  sets  to  interpret  both  the  libretto  and  the  score, 
and  to  conform  to  the  restrictions  of  a  definite  and  often  very 
limited  budget;  he  must  supervise  the  construction  specified  by  his 
drawings,  paint  the  scenery,  and  control  the  lighting  effects.  The 
School  of  Architecture  greatly  appreciates  the  privilege  of  this 
cooperation  with  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  and  it  highly  com- 
mends the  excellent  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Kiesler. 

The  total  registration  in  the  School  is  still  low,  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  depression  when  the  entering  classes  were  exceptionally 
small ;  but  the  number  is  gradually  increasing.  An  entering  class  of 
sixteen  to  twenty-two  may  be  considered  normal  for  this  School. 
The  entering  class  this  year  numbered  sixteen. 

Registrations  were  divided  as  follows : 

Candidates  for  the  B.Arch 55 

Candidates  for  the  M.S.  in  architecture  ....  6 

Special  graduate  students  in  town  planning 2 

63 
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Proof  exists  that  America  has  reached  artistic  maturity  in  the 
fact  that  Europeans  are  anxious  to  come  to  this  country  to  further 
their  studies  in  architecture.  Certainly  this  is  a  new  and  entirely 
different  attitude.  This  year,  and  often  in  the  past  as  well,  we  have 
received  Commonwealth  Fellows  from  England;  next  year,  two 
more  Commonwealth  Fellows  will  join  us. 

This  is  the  second  year  that  we  have  exchanged  students  with 
the  School  of  Architecture  of  the  University  of  Rome.  This  ex- 
change has  offered  great  opportunities  both  to  the  Italian  and 
American  students,  allowing  these  young  men  not  only  to  continue 
their  architectural  studies,  but  also  to  become  familiar,  through 
personal  experience,  with  other  cultures,  traditions,  languages, 
methods,  and  aesthetics.  We  hope  that  this  exchange  will  continue 
for  many  years  to  come. 

We  shall  also  receive  from  Europe  next  year,  two  Hungarians 
and  an  Austrian  who  will  come  to  Avery  as  graduate  students  to 
study  American  methods  of  design  and  construction.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  what  contributions  this  cosmopolitan  group  will 
bring  to  the  School. 

Ten  lectures,  endowed  by  the  Charles  T.  Matthews  Foundation, 
were  delivered  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  by  Professor  Leopold  Arnaud.  The  course  was  well  attended 
and  well  received.  A  list  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  awarded  in 
the  School  of  Architecture  for  the  year  1937—38  follows: 

Perkins  and  Boring  Traveling  Fellowship.  This  fellowship  is 
awarded  by  competition  to  a  graduate  of  the  School  within  ten 
years  of  graduation  and  requires  that  the  winner  travel  abroad. 
There  were  eight  entries  for  the  first  stage,  "A  Municipal  Market 
Center."  Four  were  chosen  for  the  second  stage,  "A  Town  Hall 
for  a  Community  of  Ten  Thousand  Inhabitants."  The  fellowship 
was  awarded  to  Thorne  Sherwood,  A.B.,  Williams,  1932;  B.Arch., 
Columbia,  1936. 
Columbia  University  Fellow  for  1937—38.  Henry  Feigin. 
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Edward  Hale  Kendall  Fellow  for  1937-38.  David  Tukey. 

Commonwealth  Fellows  for  1937-38.  Harry  S.  Robson;  for 
1937-39,  Donald  P.  Reay  and  Monte  Leo  Bryer. 

Italian  Exchange  Fellows.  From  Columbia  to  Rome,  Alexander 
Mcllvaine;  from  Rome  to  Columbia,  Filippo  Rovigo. 

Scholarships  for  1937-38.  Olive  Betts,  B.Arch.  Columbia,  1924; 
Harvey  Cahn,  B.Arch.,  Columbia,  1936;  A.  Olgyay,  Architectural 
Engineer,  Royal  Hungarian  Joseph  University,  1934;  V.  Olgyay, 
Architectural  Engineer,  Royal  Hungarian  Joseph  University,  1934; 
and  Linore  Perin,  Doctor  of  Engineering,  Vienna,  1936. 

Having  lived  an  exceptionally  active  and  honorable  life,  Dean 
Emeritus  William  A.  Boring  died  on  May  5,  1937,  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year.  Dean  Boring  had  come  to  Columbia  in  1915,  after  a 
long  and  prosperous  professional  practice.  He  served  the  School 
for  eighteen  years,  first  as  Professor  of  Design,  then  as  Director,  and 
finally  as  Dean,  retiring  as  Dean  Emeritus  in  1934. 

By  reason  of  his  amiability,  integrity,  loyalty,  and  idealism,  he 
was  a  great  character  who  will  be  long  remembered  and  deeply 
regretted  by  the  many  students,  colleagues,  and  friends  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  by  his  benign  influence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Leopold  Arnaud, 
Acting  Dean 
June  so,  1937 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report 
of  the  School  of  Journalism.  It  deals  with  three  aspects  of  journalism 
in  relation  to  the  world  problem  of  maintaining  individual  and 
institutional  liberties.  The  national  necessity  for  a  new  orientation 
toward  newspapers  and  the  importance  of  professional  rather  than 
industrial  leadership  in  journalism  are  discussed.  A  summary  of 
observation  on  the  press  and  radio  in  South  America  is  included 
because  of  their  relationship  to  the  problem.  As  the  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  is  international  in  its  perspective  and  activities  I  have 
reported  on  the  policies  of  the  School  as  they  bear  on  educational 
phases  of  the  problem. 

A  map  is  included  to  illustrate  the  world-wide  epidemic  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  public  opinion.  I  have  introduced  this  journal- 
istic technique  in  an  academic  report  and  labeled  the  map  "The 
Black  Plague  of  the  Twentieth  Century"  in  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  presentation  of  a  complex  world  problem  and  to  pictorialize 
its  effects. 

I  am  aware  of  the  limitations  imposed  on  this  procedure  by  the 
wide  variations  in  administrative  and  legislative  methods  of  control 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  differences  between  polit- 
ical and  economic  concepts  of  liberty  as  applied  to  the  instru- 
mentalities of  communication.  Nevertheless  I  think  the  text  of  the 
report  will  resolve  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  essential  accuracy  of 
the  presentation. 

The  black  portion  of  the  map  covers  areas  where  public  opinion 
is  enslaved  by  central  governments.  The  white  portion  of  the  land 
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areas  on  the  map  covers  countries,  colonies,  and  provinces  where 
public  opinion  is  at  present  comparatively  free  from  governmental 
control.  The  gray  portions  of  the  map  identify  areas  where  there 
are  official  restrictions  on  publications  but  where  all  individual  and 
institutional  liberties  are  not  as  yet  in  bondage. 

As  the  plague  of  governmental  control  of  public  opinion  attacks 
the  newspapers  first,  I  present  herewith  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
current  criticisms  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  a  list  of 
their  essential  services.  I  hope  this  exposition  may  contribute  to  a 
clarification  of  public  thinking  toward  independent  journalism  in 
its  relation  to  our  individual  and  institutional  liberties. 

The  School  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum,  for  a  large  basic 
map  of  the  world  which  has  been  hung  in  our  news  room.  Because 
several  governments  have  changed  their  policies  toward  journalism 
since  the  map  was  received,  I  have  prepared  a  new  map  for  this 
report  based  on  our  studies  and  conclusions. 

I 

Criticism  of  the  press  today  is  widespread.  In  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  some  newspaper  practices  and  to  the  interpretation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  as  primarily  a  justification  of  political  criticism, 
much  of  it  is  warranted  and  can  be  corrected  by  raising  professional 
standards.  But  that  form  of  criticism  of  journalism  which  is  under- 
mining public  faith  in  institutions  founded  upon  individual  and 
institutional  liberty  must  be  challenged  and  combated. 

Newspapers  and  press  associations  will  always  be  subject  to  criti- 
cism for  their  display  and  selection  of  news,  and  for  deficiencies  and 
errors.  The  necessity  of  editing,  printing,  and  distributing  news 
within  brief  periods  of  time,  added  to  the  limitations  of  mechanical 
facilities  and  human  judgment,  make  exacting  demands  on  the  pro- 
fession. Everything  the  newspaper  prints  is  open  immediately  to 
public  inspection.  There  is  no  other  form  of  human  activity  subject 
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to  such  searching  examination.  Nevertheless,  "one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  journalism  is  to  keep  the  news  instinct  from  running 
rampant  over  the  restraints  of  accuracy  and  conscience,"  as  Joseph 
Pulitzer  admonished  his  fellow  publishers  thirty-four  years  ago. 

While  it  is  necessary  for  the  newspaper  to  be  considered  by  readers 
in  its  proper  relation  to  society,  it  is  equally  important  for  news- 
paper publishers  to  give  new  consideration  to  their  public  obliga- 
tions. The  press  must  realize  that  it  has  a  function  in  national  life 
greater  than  the  selection  of  news,  the  distribution  of  advertising, 
and  the  privilege  of  criticism.  The  independent  press  should  be  the 
highest  expression  of  human  liberty.  Its  independence  should  not 
be  used  as  a  political  excuse  to  find  fault,  or  a  license  to  condemn. 
Still  less  should  it  imply  the  right  to  pursue  reportorial  practices 
which,  if  continued,  will  invite  corrective  measures  by  the  public, 
thereby  limiting  its  freedom.  The  press  has  contributed  to  the  build- 
ing of  American  institutions.  It  must  not  now  become  the  tool  for 
their  destruction  by  permitting  itself  to  be  used  by  those  whose 
object  it  is  to  destroy. 

Newspapers  must  remove  the  causes  of  criticism.  Today  one  of 
the  chief  complaints  against  the  press  is  directed  toward  headlines 
and  reporting.  Newspaper  publishers  should  read  these  signs  of 
the  times.  Unless  their  professional  staffs  are  strengthened  and 
improved,  unless  salaries  are  commensurate  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  press  to  report  public  affairs  accurately  and  fairly,  unless 
the  fundamental  economic  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Guild  are  corrected,  the  internal  conditions  of  the 
press  will  bring  on  external  measures  designed  to  discipline  private 
ownership.  Newspapers  which  cannot  afford  to  employ  "trained 
intelligence,  to  know  the  right,"  as  the  founder  of  this  school  wrote, 
"and  the  courage  to  do  it,"  are  not  entitled  to  community  confi- 
dence, respect,  or  protection. 

In  my  first  annual  report  (1932)  I  stated  that  "the  success  of 
journalism  as  a  business  depends  upon  its  progress  as  a  profession." 
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It  is  as  clear  as  crystal  today  that  the  profession  of  journalism  must 
emerge  from  industrial  control.  Recently  the  profession  of  editing 
and  writing  has  been  achieving  an  increasing  measure  of  independ- 
ence. The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  business  of  publishing 
and  the  profession  of  editing  is  becoming  more  visible  throughout 
the  country  although  still  obscured  in  individual  plants.  It  is  essen- 
tial, I  think,  to  the  survival  of  independent  journalism  in  the  United 
States  for  newspaper  owners  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  business 
of  the  newspaper  and  give  more  authority  and  responsibility  to 
editors  and  managing  editors  so  that  they  may  have  exclusive  super- 
vision over  public  policies  and  editorial  personnel,  working  con- 
ditions, and  salaries  in  the  news  and  editorial  departments. 

Fortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation's  welfare  and  the 
destiny  of  independent  journalism,  new  nuclei  of  journalistic  leader- 
ship are  developing.  In  the  front  rank  are  the  work  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors'  Association,  reinforced  by  individual  editors 
who  participate  in  community  affairs.  Such  evidence  of  editorial 
leadership  may  have  a  profound  influence  in  the  nation.  By  develop- 
ing editorial  and  news  independence  within  the  industry  and  by 
building  prestige  publicly,  these  nuclei  may  contribute  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  public  confidence  in  journalism,  in  democracy,  and 
in  business  as  a  legitimate  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  They 
may  indeed  save  the  press  from  internal  disintegration  or  Federal 
control  if  newspaper  owners  are  so  unwise  as  to  welcome  the  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  a  political  party  issue. 

It  will  be  unfortunate  both  for  the  press  and  for  the  nation  if  the 
freedom  to  collect,  interpret,  and  distribute  news  and  the  freedom 
to  commend  or  to  criticize  public  men  and  policies  becomes  a  polit- 
ical question.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  any  political  party.  It  must  transcend  personalities  and 
political  parties. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  those  who  are  interested  in  democracy  and 
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in  the  profession  of  journalism  to  re-establish  and  confirm  the  con- 
structive connotation  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  essential 
services  of  independent  journalism  are  predominantly  constructive, 
not  critical.  The  independence  of  1,900  daily  newspapers  and  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  weekly  newspapers  is  of  more  direct  and 
vital  concern  to  independent  citizenship,  independent  business,  in- 
dependent churches,  independent  educational  institutions,  and  inde- 
pendent enterprises,  which  provide  a  living  for  the  great  majority 
of  citizens,  than  is  the  freedom  to  unburden  one's  mind  or  criticize 
some  one  or  some  proposal.  The  latter  may  be  a  personal  or  a  po- 
litical satisfaction,  but  I  think  we  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
public  usefulness  of  many  types  of  criticism.  I  refer  specifically  to 
President  Roosevelt's  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  business  enterprise 
and  to  the  personal  attacks  on  the  Chief  Executive.  The  preaching 
of  industrial,  financial,  and  political  damnation  has  reached  the 
limit  of  public  credulity.  Furthermore,  those  who  are  so  short- 
sighted as  to  think  that  they  can  checkmate  President  Roosevelt  by 
making  him  appear  to  be  an  enemy  of  a  free  press  will  force  him 
into  the  position  of  using  the  radio  and  motion  picture  as  counter 
weapons.  We  are  dangerously  near  that  alternative  today  and  only 
the  new  leadership  of  the  profession  of  journalism  will  save  us  from 
the  mistake  of  sacrificing  independent  journalism  to  political  par- 
tisanship. 

It  is  imperative  for  the  people  to  be  aware  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  democracy  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  effects  of  the  world-wide  contagion  which  is 
bringing  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  death  in  its  wake.  News- 
papers are  the  first  of  these  institutions  to  be  attacked.  For  this 
reason  the  public  must  not  confuse  the  superficial  deficiencies  of 
the  press  with  its  essential  services  to  interdependent  democratic 
institutions. 

We  need  a  new  orientation  toward  the  daily  newspaper  by  and 
for  all  who  share  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  a  republic. 
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The  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  a  public  institution.  It  must 
be  the  instrument  of  the  masses  and  not  of  the  few.  Otherwise  the 
safety  valve  of  democracy  will  disappear.  Like  a  privately  supported 
university  or  church  it  is  entitled  to  independence  from  official 
control.  A  university  has  the  right  to  determine  its  curriculum  and 
policies.  The  church  has  the  right  to  select  its  form  of  worship.  No 
one  questions  these  rights.  Is  not  the  daily  newspaper  entitled  to 
similar  independence  ? 

What  are  the  essential  services  of  independent  newspapers  and 
competitive  press  associations? 

1.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  information  throughout 
the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world  is  primarily  a  public 
service.  Neither  government,  religion,  education,  business,  nor  the 
home  can  function  without  common  access  to  the  daily  flow  of 
information. 

If  this  information  is  collected  and  distributed  by  independent, 
competitive  agencies,  then  government,  the  church,  education,  and 
business  can  be  independent.  But  whenever  and  wherever  informa- 
tion is  assembled  and  disseminated  by  a  centralized  autiiority,  in- 
dividuals and  collective  efforts  become  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
a  central  authority. 

2.  The  second  essential  service  of  the  press  is  its  daily  independent 
interpretation  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world.  This  service  of 
interpretation  is  destined  to  increase  in  importance  as  public  affairs 
become  more  and  more  complex,  as  the  trend  toward  centraliza- 
tion of  political  authority  increases,  as  competition  with  totalitarian 
governments  in  international  political  and  economic  affairs  becomes 
more  intense. 

Interpretation  to  be  useful  in  a  republic  depends  upon  the  liberty 
to  criticize  and  commend  at  the  time  public  interest  and  attention 
are  focused  on  issues  or  conditions.  This  is  a  vital  matter  today  when 
totalitarian  governments  can  focus  public  attention  at  will  on  any 
development  or  idea,  and  when  democratic  governments  by  means 
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of  proposals,  radio  addresses,  conferences,  and  other  staged  activi- 
ties can  direct  attention  to  their  policies,  efforts,  or  ideas  to  the  total 
or  partial  exclusion  of  all  other  issues. 

In  periods  of  national  or  international  emergency,  when  the  tend- 
ency is  for  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  authority  to  be  of 
the  same  party  or  the  same  political  mind,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  for  the  public  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  independ- 
ent comment  of  all  groups  and  of  any  individual. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  our  democracy  we  have 
created  thousands  of  independent  parliaments  throughout  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  clubs,  societies,  and  organizations 
which  meet  regularly  to  discuss  public  affairs  in  relation  to  their 
group  problems  and  progress.  The  press  is  the  common  connecting 
link  between  the  activities  and  opinions  of  these  groups  and  the 
public. 

3.  The  daily  newspaper  is  essential  in  the  home.  The  home  is 
the  family  castle  only  so  long  as  the  members  of  the  family  enjoy 
a  freedom  of  choice.  This  freedom  applies  to  their  religion,  to  their 
discussion,  to  their  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in  the  com- 
munity, the  nation,  and  the  world.  The  family  must  have  access 
to  a  common  medium  of  communication  which  covers  a  wide  range 
of  human  needs  and  interests,  including  merchandising,  entertain- 
ment, sports,  employment  opportunities,  and  travel  facilities. 

4.  An  independent  press  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  and  to  the  right  of  participating  in 
elections.  Political,  economic,  and  social  news  must  be  available  to 
the  voter  at  all  times  and  not  merely  when  Congress  is  in  session, 
or  during  a  campaign.  Otherwise,  legislative  bodies  would  soon  be- 
come isolated  from  the  will  of  the  people.  The  newspaper  in  a 
republic  may  be  compared  to  a  two-track  railroad  line.  Information 
flows  in  two  directions  constantly,  to  the  government  and  from  the 
administration  and  from  legislative  centers.  The  radio,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  a  one-track  railroad  on  which  the  government, 
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because  of  its  public  authority,  may  at  any  time  dominate  or  con- 
trol the  traffic  of  information  and  opinion. 

5.  The  independent  daily  newspaper  is  essential  to  the  function- 
ing of  radio,  first  because  it  gives  a  common  daily  access  to  radio 
programs,  and  secondly,  because  so  long  as  radio  is  dependent  upon 
the  government  for  a  renewal  of  license,  radio  must  have  access  to 
the  public  mind  for  the  exposition  of  its  rights  in  an  emergency; 
for  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  case  of  political  control  or  suppression. 

So  long  as  the  radio  is  subject  to  a  renewal  of  governmental 
license  twice  a  year,  it  cannot  supplant  the  press  as  the  basic  agency 
of  public  information  and  education.  It  can  and  will  supplement 
the  press  and  become  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  journalism. 

6.  An  independent  press  is  essential  to  all  educational  institutions 
which  depend  upon  gifts  and  student  fees.  Gifts  flow  to  educa- 
tional institutions  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources,  the  majority  of 
which  are  dependent  upon  public  reputation  and  service.  Students 
apply  for  admission  to  privately  financed  institutions  and  pay  higher 
fees  for  their  courses  than  they  would  to  state-financed  institutions 
because  of  public  reputation  and  service.  The  public  interest  and 
knowledge  of  privately  financed  institutions  depends  upon  the 
daily  flow  of  information,  the  character  of  the  institution  as  it  is 
revealed  publicly  day  by  day.  The  intangible  good  will  of  private 
educational  enterprise  depends  upon  a  common  medium  of  infor- 
mation and  interpretation. 

7.  Independent  journalism  is  essential  because  it  keeps  discus- 
sion active  and  competitive.  Except  when  they  may  be  in  control 
of  government  or  of  business  enterprise,  minorities  have  no  outlet 
to  the  public  mind  except  through  press  associations  and  news- 
papers. 

8.  In  a  democracy  there  must  be  an  inexpensive  form  of  public 
communication  which  is  regular  and  reliable.  It  must  be  within  the 
means  of  every  citizen  both  as  a  reader  and  an  advertiser.  He  must 
be  able  to  make  contacts  with  markets  for  his  goods  or  services.  To 
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what  medium,  except  the  newspaper's  classified  columns,  can  the 
little  advertiser  resort  to  reach  his  potential  customer  or  clientele  ? 
The  radio  is  accessible  only  to  business  firms  or  groups  able  to  pay 
the  high  costs  of  broadcasting,  or  to  individual  citizens  by  invita- 
tion. The  classified  columns  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  this  country  provide  a  nation-wide  series  of  community  market 
places  which  cannot  exist  under  radio  or  television. 

9.  Independent  journalism  is  also  indispensable  to  the  progress 
of  medicine  and  every  other  science  because  they  are  dependent 
upon  public  understanding  and  acceptance,  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained exclusively  through  the  medical  and  scientific  journals. 
Research  and  authoritative  knowledge  in  all  fields  of  science  can- 
not be  isolated  from  the  public  widiout  limiting  the  scope  of  dieir 
public  usefulness. 

10.  Honesty  in  governmental  offices  depends  upon  the  vigilance 
of  an  agency  which  is  accessible  to  the  people.  Each  year  there  are 
notable  instances  of  newspapers  exposing  corruption  and  malfeas- 
ance in  public  office.  This  year  there  were  seventeen  outstanding 
examples  submitted  for  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  This  is  symbolic  rather 
than  complete. 

11.  Independent  newspapers  and  competitive  press  associations 
which  provide  a  world-wide  public  intelligence  service  are  essen- 
tial in  exposing  and  preventing  secret  diplomacy,  secret  interna- 
tional alliances,  or  pacts  which  may  involve  the  nation  in  a  foreign 
war.  On  previous  occasions  I  have  stated  that  the  peace  services  of 
the  press  in  countries  where  news  and  opinion  are  free  from  official 
control  are  worthy  of  recognition  by  the  Nobel  Foundation. 

It  would  be  fortunate  for  the  welfare  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions if  these  essential  services  of  independent  journalism  were  more 
widely  recognized  and  understood. 

Around  the  fagade  of  South  Hall,  the  new  Library  of  Columbia 
University,  appear  the  names  of  great  scholars,  among  them  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  In  a  historic  discourse  he  said:  "To  raise  a  doubt 
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and  not  resolve  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  concede  it:  It  is  taking  the 
cover  off  a  cistern  and  not  putting  it  back  again." 

It  is  high  time  for  the  interdependent  institutions  of  democracy 
to  cooperate  in  a  nation-wide  effort  to  cover  some  of  the  cisterns 
which  have  been  opened  since  1929,  lest  we  find  ourselves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  mistaking  the  opening  at  the  top  for  our  national 
horizon.  There  may  be  a  beginning  in  this  direction  under  the 
leadership  of  the  press,  if  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will  assume 
the  responsibility  in  their  communities  for  the  recognition  of  the 
constructive  achievements  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of  society. 
This  will  strengthen  the  national  resistance  to  the  international 
epidemic  of  controlled  thought  and  expression.  It  will  restore  pub- 
lic morale  and  help  the  people  rebuild  the  nation  without  the  neces- 
sity of  wrecking  our  political,  social,  and  economic  life.  Is  there 
any  public  service  journalism  could  undertake  which  would  equal 
in  importance  the  resolving  of  public  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  become  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny  ? 

II 

The  Black  Plague  has  spread  to  South  America.  The  epidemic 
is  evident  in  all  countries,  less  in  the  Argentine  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  manifested  in  the  efforts  of  the  white  minorities  in  the  North  to 
maintain  their  supremacy  by  means  of  dictatorships,  and  in  the 
sympathy  of  the  property-owning  minorities  everywhere  for  the 
centralization  of  political  and  economic  control  as  the  means  of 
checking  a  Latin-American  adaptation  of  Communism. 

Two  opposing  trends  are  visible.  One  is  toward  Fascism  and 
National  Socialism.  The  other  is  toward  Communism.  Italy  and 
Germany  provide  the  inspiration  and  examples  for  the  followers  of 
one  trend  of  thought  and  action;  Russia  provides  leadership  for  the 
second. 

Confronted  by  these  trends  it  is  essential  for  journalism  and  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  to  revamp  their  perspective  of  South 
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American  affairs.  Some  of  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  a 
new  orientation  are  presented  in  this  report  because  of  their  bear- 
ing on  the  world  problem  of  maintaining  individual  and  institu- 
tional liberties. 

Through  the  initiative  and  cooperation  of  Joseph  L.  Jones,  '22, 
General  Foreign  Manager  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  I  made 
a  study  of  journalism  and  radio  broadcasting  in  Panama,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  the  Argentine,  and  Brazil  which  began  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  under  review  and  continued  throughout  the 
summer.  I  approached  my  studies  via  historic  Peru,  after  meeting 
the  newspaper  men  and  women  of  Panama  City  and  Guayaquil, 
continued  south  to  Chile,  and  after  flying  across  the  Andes  moun- 
tains returned  to  New  York  from  the  industrious,  cosmopolitan 
capital  of  the  Argentine  via  Brazil  and  Trinidad. 

From  a  journalistic  point  of  view  this  route  provided  a  perspec- 
tive of  journalism  from  the  days  when  news  was  etched  on  beans 
at  Chan  Chan,  more  than  ten  centuries  ago,  to  the  distribution  of 
news  by  radio  beams  to  and  from  all  of  the  important  cities  of  South 
America.  At  Trujillo,  Peru,  I  examined  the  famous  collection  of 
22,000  vases  of  the  Chimu  civilization,  assembled  by  Mr.  Rafael 
Larco  Hoyle  and  his  brothers.  In  form  and  design  these  water  jugs 
reveal  the  history  of  the  pre-Inca  period  as  faithfully  as  if  it  were 
recorded  in  illustrated  volumes  in  a  priceless  library.  Every  human 
activity  is  noted — the  administration  of  government,  religious  wor- 
ship, the  practice  of  medicine,  the  food  and  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, clothing,  customs,  and,  of  special  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  journalism,  a  large  collection  of  vases  recording  com- 
munication by  means  of  etched  beans.  These  show  the  instruments 
used  in  etching  the  surface  of  a  large  dried  bean,  the  methods  of 
distribution  by  messengers,  and  contain  inscriptions  awaiting  de- 
ciphering by  scholars. 

In  Peru  and  the  port  of  Callao  are  journalistic  links  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  During  the  Spanish  domination  of  South 
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America  news  traveled  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  especially  from 
the  region  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  westward  to  Callao  and  thence  to 
Madrid.  Today  the  primary  flow  of  news  is  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, from  Europe  and  North  America  to  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
South  America  and  thence  westward  to  Santiago,  Lima,  and  Guay- 
aquil. The  flow  of  news  in  the  opposite  direction  is  limited.  Until 
these  currents  of  information  are  changed  and  equalized  there  can- 
not be  an  international  balance  of  public  information.  A  continu- 
ously unbalanced  budget  of  news  between  nations  distorts  the 
public  perspective.  This  presents  an  important  educational  prob- 
lem in  journalism. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  information  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  the  destiny  of  nations  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
citizens  of  South  American  countries,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  information  they  read  as  we  are  in  the  United  States. 
They  look  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  screen  and  listen  to  broad- 
casting programs  because  news  ranks  with  food,  water,  shelter,  and 
air  as  a  necessity  of  life.  Today  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  cinema 
reflect  or  penetrate  every  human  activity,  thought,  and  emotion.  A 
study  of  these  instrumentalities  reveals  trends  and  crosscurrents  of 
national  and  international  life,  as  if  they  were  placed  under  a  micro- 
scope. The  talking  motion  picture  from  Hollywood,  for  example, 
is  contributing  toward  the  acceptance  of  English  as  the  second  lan- 
guage in  common  use.  In  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  British  and  the 
United  States  cultural  institutes  have  8,000  students  studying  the 
English  language,  every  student  interviewed  said  he  attended  the 
motion  picture  theaters  regularly  to  accustom  his  ear  to  conversa- 
tion. Busses  in  Guayaquil,  the  leading  city  of  Ecuador,  are  equipped 
with  radios.  Broadcasting  of  news,  music,  and  entertainment  in 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Brazil,  the  Argentine,  and  Uruguay  is 
reaching  homes  and  communities  hitherto  isolated  from  the  world. 

In  South  America,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  the 
wide  diffusion  of  information  has  contributed  to  a  fundamental 
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change  in  the  relation  of  public  opinion  to  public  affairs.  Gradu- 
ally, through  the  countries,  the  circle  of  informed  individuals  has 
been  enlarged  until  today  the  whole  population  of  a  nation  is  as 
well  informed  as  a  few  bean-readers  were  among  the  Chimus,  or 
as  the  Spanish  aristocracy  was  by  handwritten  newsletters.  Gradu- 
ally, also,  the  intellectual  minority  has  become  isolated  from  the 
public  mind.  Public  opinion  which  was  at  one  time  the  opinion  of 
this  minority  has  become  the  opinion  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
The  practices  of  governments  have  changed  with  the  enlargement 
of  this  circle.  The  radio,  the  newspaper,  and  the  cinema  have  served 
the  majority  more  than  die  minority,  probably  because  the  intellec- 
tual aristocracy  has  held  itself  aloof  from  an  understanding  of  these 
instrumentalities  at  the  same  time  that  politicians  have  learned  to 
use  them  to  their  political  advantage. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tion of  public  opinion  to  these  agencies  of  public  communication 
are  a  challenge  to  education  and  journalism.  Unless  the  educated 
minorities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  recognize  nations  as  class- 
rooms, democracy  and  peace  in  these  countries  will  be  destroyed 
by  internal  revolutions  or  by  external  pressure  on  behalf  of  partici- 
pants in  foreign  war.  The  wind-swept,  gravel  mounds  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Chan  Chan,  in  Peru,  are  a  monument  to  the  isolation 
of  bean-readers. 

In  South  America  one  finds  the  contrasts  between  the  dead  past, 
backward  primitive  populations  and  modern  communities  and 
agencies  of  communication,  displayed  as  if  they  were  exhibits  in 
a  shop  window.  Buenaventura,  Colombia  is  a  tropical  port  bathed 
in  the  sunshine  of  foreign  capital  flowing  into  interior  oil  fields. 
Natives  live  in  huts,  covered  with  unpainted  sheet-iron  roofs,  dress 
in  ragged  garments,  use  mules  for  transportation,  and  carry  on  the 
trade  of  their  ancestors.  Outside  of  every  shop  on  the  unpaved  street 
corners  of  the  city,  radio  loudspeakers  bring  music,  news,  and  enter- 
tainment from  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Bogota.  Seaplanes  and  ocean 
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liners  bring  reels  of  motion  pictures.  Native  Buenaventura  sees  the 
evidences  of  modern  civilizations  and  remains  half-clothed  and 
indolent,  but  a  factor  in  Colombian  opinion. 

Along  the  coastal  cities  of  Peru  and  Chile  are  similar  contrasts 
between  the  black,  the  Indian,  and  the  white  races,  each  forced  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  new  universe,  created  by  modern  means  of  com- 
munication and  the  exploitation  and  development  of  mines  and 
land.  From  these  ports  oil,  copper,  silver,  gold,  wool,  and  other 
products  of  the  coastal  planes  and  hinterland  pass  to  the  outside 
world.  In  every  community  there  are  radios,  a  motion  picture 
theater,  and  an  awareness  of  the  outside  world  which  did  not  exist 
before  science  created  these  instrumentalities.  Is  it  surprising  that 
the  attitude  of  these  backward  peoples  toward  capital,  governments, 
corporations,  international  relations,  and  toward  the  educated 
minority  which  has  controlled  their  destiny,  should  be  changing  ? 

One  outstanding  fact  about  the  individual  countries  of  South 
America  is  the  virility  and  confidence  of  their  citizens  in  the  future. 
During  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  travel 
around  the  world,  visiting  Europe,  the  Orient,  and  South  America. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  continent  south  of  the  Panama  Canal  holds  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  peaceful  development  of  any  area  in  die 
world. 

Here  is  a  continent  of  opportunities,  challenging  the  courage,  the 
resourcefulness,  and  stamina  of  educated  men  and  women  through- 
out the  Western  Hemisphere.  Here  are  nations  which  may  con- 
tinue to  be  American,  democratic,  and  peaceful  in  fact,  as  in  name, 
depending  upon  the  orientation  of  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  the  trends  and  crosscurrents  of  today.  Here  the  educa- 
tional, the  social,  and  the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  since  1890  may  not  only  be  duplicated,  but  doubled  or  tripled 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  sufficient  iron  ore  and  oil  in  South  America  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  whole  world  for  one  hundred  years.  Translated 
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in  terms  of  education  opportunities  alone,  these  vast  natural  re- 
sources may  some  day  finance  the  development  of  an  educational 
system  which  will  rival  or  surpass  what  we  have  today  in  the  United 
States. 

The  great  respect  of  educators  in  Latin  America  for  our  educa- 
tional institutions  should  be  reciprocated  by  a  more  evident  willing- 
ness on  our  part  to  know  and  understand  educational  developments 
among  our  southern  neighboring  countries.  We  are  proud  when 
we  celebrate  a  centenary  of  learning  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Are  we  aware 
that  die  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  is  the  oldest  institution 
of  higher  education  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  ?  In  the  Hall  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  are  portraits  of  professors  who  were  inter- 
preting and  studying  the  classics  eighty  years  before  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  founded  and  two  centuries  before  King's  College  was 
opened.  The  University  of  Chile  today  has  the  largest  enrollment 
of  foreign  students  of  any  university  in  the  world.  One  thousand 
of  its  8,000  students  come  from  many  foreign  countries,  but  chiefly 
from  those  in  Central  and  South  America.  At  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  La  Plata  in  the  Argentine  there  are  developments  under 
way  which  may  make  it  one  of  the  largest  universities  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  development  of  engineering  courses,  the  new  physics 
and  hydraulic  laboratories,  and  the  new  library,  combined  with 
the  great  ranch  and  private  fortune  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  a  philanthropic  pioneer  in  the  Argentine,  are  outward  evidences 
of  the  intellectual  alertness  of  the  nation.  The  progress  of  chemical, 
medical,  and  agricultural  research  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Santiago  is  indicative  of  the  modern  educational  spirit  of  the  ancient 
universal  Church. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  these  institutions  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  rectors.  I  met  members  of  several  faculties  and  stu- 
dents, visited  classrooms  and  laboratories,  and  in  each  instance  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  come  into  contact  with  personalities  and  institutions 
whose  perspective  of  the  future  was  as  inspiring  as  their  heritage. 
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Education  in  South  America  is  leading,  not  following  the  national 
procession. 

In  Buenos  Aires  all  buildings  within  a  city  block  five  kilometers 
long  are  being  razed  to  make  room  for  a  north-south  avenue.  This 
development  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Carlos  M.  della 
Paolera  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  object  is  to  relieve 
present  traffic  congestion  and  to  provide  a  central  artery  for  a  grow- 
ing city  during  an  indefinite  period  of  expansion.  Work  is  about 
to  begin  on  one  section  four  blocks  long  which  is  to  be  completed 
in  as  many  months.  Models  of  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected, 
providing  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of  open  space,  rival  Rockefeller 
Center  except  in  height.  Today  the  population  of  metropolitan 
Buenos  Aires  is  approximately  four  million  but  the  present  plans 
for  the  future  envision  a  possible  population  of  thirty-two  million 
inhabitants.  This  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires 
may  be  the  largest  city  in  die  world  before  the  end  of  this  century. 
If  this  should  take  place  the  city  of  the  future  will  have  been  con- 
structed deliberately  rather  than  wastefully  in  an  emergency.  Other 
instances  of  educational  leadership  might  be  cited  but  they  would 
serve  only  as  illustrations  of  an  accepted  fact. 

There  is  only  one  school  of  journalism  in  South  America.  The 
Argentine  School  of  Journalism  at  La  Plata  is  unique.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  University  of  La  Plata  but  under  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  Association  of  Journalists.  Dr.  M.  M.  Elicabe, 
the  director,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires. 
The  head  of  the  governing  council  is  editor  of  El  Argentina  at  La 
Plata.  The  School  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  university  association 
widiout  being  financially  or  politically  dependent  upon  the  state 
educational  system.  By  this  relationship  the  future  journalists  are 
being  trained  to  serve  the  nation  without  becoming  servants  of  the 
state. 

Both  at  the  University  of  La  Plata  and  at  the  Instituto  Cultural 
Argentina  Norte  Americano  I  had  the  privilege  of  lecturing  on 
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America.  Surely  there  is  room  in  the  daily  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines of  the  United  States  for  news  and  articles  of  the  constructive 
developments  in  South  America. 

Another  obstacle  to  independent  journalism  in  South  America 
is  the  business  practice  of  a  few  United  States  corporations  which 
utilize  methods  of  suppressing  news  long  since  outlawed  in  our 
country.  In  August  one  of  the  U.  S.  commercial  airplanes  was  lost 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  The  pilot  and  crew  were  burned  to 
death  in  the  destruction  of  the  plane.  Nothing  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers  in  Chile  at  the  time  the  disaster  had  a  news  value 
although  the  plane  was  en  route  to  Santiago.  Subsidies  for  this  serv- 
ice of  suppression  are  provided  in  New  York  City  where  the  adver- 
tising is  controlled. 

While  other  obstacles  to  newspaper  independence  in  some  of  the 
South  American  countries  are  related  to  the  policies  of  dictators, 
it  is  inspiring  to  observe  that  even  under  dictatorships  there  are 
editors  and  writers  who  continue  to  produce  excellent  newspapers 
although  confronted  constantly  with  the  danger  of  imprisonment, 
exile,  or  the  destruction  of  their  properties.  There  is  a  common 
expression,  heard  frequently  in  South  America,  that  when  political 
prisoners  are  jailed  "the  keys  are  thrown  away."  It  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  editors,  writers,  and  cartoonists  have 
been  exiled,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  in  a  few  instances,  but  their 
families  and  colleagues  carry  on  the  battle  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. 

However,  the  most  pernicious  form  of  dictatorial  influence  is 
probably  foreign  rather  than  domestic.  Today  the  Italian  and 
German  governments  directly,  and  the  Russian  government  indi- 
rectly, are  invading  all  South  American  countries  by  the  propa- 
ganda route.  The  official  Italian  and  German  news  agencies  offer 
all  newspapers  daily  cable  news  from  Europe,  regular  photographic 
and  feature  services,  free  of  all  expense.  In  Brazil  there  is  an  official 
attache  of  the  German  Embassy  representing  the  Berlin  Ministry 
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of  Propaganda  and  Enlightenment.  In  Ecuador  a  daily  newspaper 
receives  a  weekly  subsidy  from  Rome.  In  Peru  the  Italian  propa- 
ganda is  handled  by  a  triumvirate,  the  Italian  legation,  the  Italian 
bank,  which  controls  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial  banking  busi- 
ness of  Peru,  and  the  director  of  the  electrical  utilities.  In  the 
Argentine  the  growing  provincial  newspapers  are  offered  news, 
telegraphed  free  from  Buenos  Aires,  by  Italian  and  German  in- 
formation bureaus.  In  southern  Brazil,  as  a  correspondent  of  The 
Times  of  London  reported,  there  are  German  colonies,  completely 
independent  of  Brazilian  laws  and  customs  excepting  as  these  com- 
munities come  into  contact  with  people  outside  of  their  borders.  Ail 
the  business,  churches,  schools,  and  newspapers  are  controlled  by 
Nazi  representatives. 

In  addition  to  the  press  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  cinema,  the 
most  influential  form  of  foreign  propaganda  in  all  of  South  Amer- 
ica comes  by  radio  from  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Moscow.  These  three 
radio  centers  broadcast  news  and  entertainment  in  Spanish  or 
Portuguese.  They  direct  their  radio  beams  and  use  wave  lengths 
so  as  to  blanket  or  interfere  with  the  broadcasting  of  short- 
wave programs  from  the  United  States.  Frequently  interference  is 
developed  by  the  use  of  local  stations  broadcasting  on  the  same  wave 
length  at  the  time  news  is  being  transmitted  from  Pittsburgh  or 
Schenectady,  the  two  leading  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  United  States. 

Secret  radio  stations,  located  in  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  Chile, 
broadcast  information  to  revolutionary  leaders  who  are  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  authority.  In  Santiago,  for  example, 
the  revolutionary  leaders  maintain  a  regular  underground  delivery 
service  transmitting  wireless  news  to  the  press  and  press  associations 
from  Lima  designed  to  destroy  confidence  and  respect  for  the  pres- 
ent Peruvian  government. 

By  means  of  this  radio  offensive,  through  the  distribution  of 
official  news  and  features  to  the  press  and  by  dominating  the  news 
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of  the  world  by  their  activities,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  outrank  all 
other  world  statesmen  in  the  daily  volume  of  public  information 
and  in  the  distribution  of  information  regarding  their  totalitarian 
philosophies.  Editors  must  be  tireless  as  well  as  vigilant  or  Italian 
and  German  propaganda  would  completely  engulf  the  press  as  it 
has  radio  reception.  Fortunately,  the  editorial  independence  of  a 
few  newspapers  in  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  keep 
the  national  state  of  mind  on  an  even  keel.  Except  for  their  eco- 
nomic independence  and  public  confidence  the  trend  of  public 
sentiment  and  interest  would  be  more  and  more  away  from  the 
United  States  and  Pan-American  solidarity. 

The  Argentine  and  Brazil  are  nearer  to  Europe  today  than  they 
are  to  New  York.  The  most  luxurious,  the  fastest,  and  the  largest 
steamships  sailing  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  Ger- 
man, Italian,  British,  and  French,  probably  in  that  order.  A  traveler 
may  reach  Paris,  via  the  ocean  route,  quicker  than  he  can  travel  to 
New  York.  By  utilizing  the  fastest  German  and  English  ships  one 
may  travel  to  New  York  from  Buenos  Aires  via  Southampton 
faster  than  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  on  a  U.  S.  A.  liner! 
Furthermore,  German  air  mail  to  Europe  is  faster,  more  regular, 
and  more  reliable  than  the  present  air-mail  service  from  either  the 
west  or  the  east  coasts  of  South  America  to  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. German  planes  fly  weekly  from  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Africa,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  France  main- 
tains a  similar  service,  but  the  German  planes  lead  all  other  national- 
ities from  a  safety  standpoint.  I  could  not  find  a  record  of  a  single 
serious  accident  to  a  German  airliner  in  this  international  service. 
As  a  result  of  these  transportation  facilities  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  should  be  a  larger  number  of  people  traveling  between  South 
America  and  Europe  annually  than  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly  Italian  and  German  propaganda  is  commercial  as 
well  as  political  in  its  objectives.  It  enlarges  markets  for  German 
and  Italian  manufactured  articles.  Commercially,  the  Italians  and 
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Germans  are  making  progress.  The  radio  station  and  the  electrical 
utility  equipment  in  Peru  were  made  in  Italy.  Caproni  airplanes 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Peruvian  army  and  a  factory  is  being  built 
in  Lima  to  assemble  and  service  them.  Germany  will  sell  any  manu- 
factured article  in  South  America  for  exchange  with  which  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials  for  military  purposes.  Italy  rose  to  third  place 
this  year  among  the  customers  of  the  Argentine.  The  commercial 
value  of  official  governmental  propaganda  is  substantial.  But  as  I 
studied  the  content  of  the  daily  political  news,  I  learned  that  its 
effect  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  nation  was  to  raise  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  efficacy  of  democratic  institutions  in  face  of  the  dangers 
of  internal  disorder  and  the  external  pressure  of  undeclared  wars. 
Property-owning  minorities  which  support  or  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  governments  recognize  that  they  are  in  a  dilemma.  From  the 
vast  popular  majorities  there  is  the  obvious  danger  of  an  economic 
revolution,  not  necessarily  Communistic  in  the  Russian  sense.  The 
Fascist  and  Nazi  philosophy  of  discipline  and  control  are  welcome 
ideas  and  are  so  debated  and  considered,  particularly  in  Brazil  and 
Peru. 

News  of  the  industrial  warfare  in  the  United  States  this  year 
has  had  a  profound  influence  wherever  printed.  While  the  official 
censorship  in  Peru  prohibits  the  publication  of  strike  news,  it  is 
published  elsewhere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  news  sub- 
ject telegraphed  from  the  United  States  has  been  so  injurious  to 
democracy.  Combined  with  the  distribution  of  crime  news  this 
flow  of  evidence  of  the  difficulties  of  a  great  and  powerful  democ- 
racy has  had  the  effect  of  slowly  undermining  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  democratic  institutions. 

After  examining  the  complete  news  reports  of  the  United  States 
press  associations  I  was  impressed  by  the  impartiality  and  complete- 
ness of  the  news  transmitted  to  South  America.  As  the  newspapers 
cannot  publish  all  the  news  they  receive  they  make  a  selection. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  citizens  this  selection  may 
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not  be  pleasing.  It  may  overemphasize  industrial  disorder  and  crime, 
probably  to  the  same  extent  that  our  newspapers  overplay  reports 
of  South  American  revolutions.  Where  diere  is  so  little  personal 
contact  between  editors  from  different  countries  as  there  is  between 
the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  South  America  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  develop  a  fixation  of  news  concepts  which  is  both 
unfortunate  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  nations  and  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  peoples. 

This  presents  another  educational  and  journalistic  problem  which 
should  be  studied.  Probably  disorder  is  undoubtedly  a  character- 
istic of  our  present  reconstruction  in  the  United  States,  but  is  every 
crime  of  sufficient  international  significance  to  be  distributed  about 
the  world?  One  South  American  country  holds  the  world's  per 
capita  murder  record.  There  are  crimes  of  violence  in  every  country, 
but  our  criminal  record  is  the  best  advertised.  This  has  an  unfortu- 
nate effect  upon  our  prestige  in  South  America.  After  visiting  a 
number  of  countries  around  the  world  recently  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  a  result  of  the  control  of  news,  it  is  necessary  for  journalists  in 
the  United  States  to  take  this  situation  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining what  should  be  transmitted  abroad.  At  present  we  have  the 
reputation  for  criminality,  not  because  our  record  is  the  worst  but 
because  we  provide  the  sinews  for  others  to  form  this  conclusion. 

Service  to  the  nation  without  becoming  servants  of  the  state 
requires  a  ceaseless  reappraisal  of  international  news  values.  Scien- 
tific studies  of  journalism,  by,  for,  and  of  the  newspapers,  which 
diis  School  has  urged  upon  the  Foundations  and  the  University, 
could  be  of  substantial  value  in  Pan-American  relationships  today 
where  the  efficacy  of  democracy  is  on  trial,  where  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  of  government  is  being  so  forcefully  championed  in 
South  America,  where  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  so  closely  related  to  what  the  public  knows  and 
thinks.  Institutions  functioning  in  the  field  of  liberty  have  interna- 
tional as  well  as  national  obligations  and  responsibilities.  The  way 
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to  meet  the  challenge  of  anti- American  and  anti-democratic  propa- 
ganda in  South  America,  sponsored  and  directed  by  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  is  not  by  counter  propaganda  by  various  South  Ameri- 
can governments  or  by  the  United  States  government  but  by  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  news  of  a  constructive  character  from  the  south 
to  the  north  and  by  a  new  orientation  of  news  values  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  world  journalism 
today  is  that  no  government  and  no  combination  of  governments 
is  as  yet  powerful  enough  to  control  or  dominate  die  news  of  the 
whole  world.  A  few  governments  can  control  the  news  within  their 
own  borders  but  they  are  powerless  to  control  it  outside  of  their 
boundaries  where  newspapers  are  still  independent.  Actually,  of 
course,  they  could  place  an  embargo  on  outgoing  news  but  they 
dare  not  take  that  drastic  step  because  no  nation  today  dares  risk 
the  consequences  of  complete  isolation  from  foreign  public  opin- 
ion. Probably  in  no  area  in  the  world  is  there  as  much  foreign  news 
published  as  in  the  press  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  So  long  as 
this  prevails,  so  long  as  we  are  aware  of  the  totalitarian  propaganda, 
we  can  make  journalistic  and  educational  plans  for  the  future  based 
upon  the  development  and  the  improvement  of  existing  facilities 
without  contemplating  the  necessity  of  placing  them  under  the 
control  of  governments. 

In  view  of  the  relation  of  news  to  world  opinion  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  an  active  interest  in  propaganda.  The  citizens  of  all 
nations  have  an  instinctive  desire  to  have  their  country  appear 
favorably  in  the  news  of  foreign  countries.  Peoples,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness and  governments,  today  are  sensitive  to  the  importance  of 
foreign  good  will.  This  wide  interest  in  the  character  of  informa- 
tion reaching  millions  of  people  daily  is  fortunate  and  a  good  omen 
to  democracies,  but  it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  distinction  between  official  propaganda  and  news. 

One  of  the  reasons,  I  think,  why  there  is  such  a  contrast  between 
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inter-American  and  inter-European  or  inter-Oriental  relations  is 
because  we  have  not  been  plagued  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
official  governmental  propaganda.  To  date  the  governments  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  while  they  have  interested  themselves  in 
inter-American  good  will,  have  refrained  from  financing  or  direct- 
ing official  propaganda  designed  to  influence  public  opinion.  We 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  be  free  from 
official  propaganda.  Whatever  the  temptations  or  the  inducements 
may  be,  at  present  or  in  the  future,  this  tradition  should  be 
perpetuated. 

Wherever  governments  officially  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  information  public  opinion  becomes  a  weapon  of  the  state  and 
is  utilized  to  achieve  specific  national  objectives.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances both  public  opinion  and  public  policy  become  rigid. 
This  lack  of  elasticity  in  international  relations  leads  inevitably  to 
misunderstanding,  suspicion,  fear,  mistrust,  and  eventually  to  armed 
conflict. 

Words  today  are  weapons.  Whether  spoken  or  written  they  in- 
fluence public  opinion  and  public  policy.  We  are  involved  in  this 
world  war  of  words  and  pictures.  Nations  are  being  forced  into 
rival  camps.  In  one,  public  opinion  is  freely  formed  by  the  exchange 
of  information  and  ideas  and  by  the  ceaseless  conflict  of  rival  propa- 
ganda. In  the  other,  public  opinion  is  officially  predetermined  and 
prescribed. 

What  should  be  the  function  of  education  and  the  independent 
press,  radio,  and  motion  picture  in  the  Western  Hemisphere?  How 
shall  they  meet  the  inevitable  challenge  when  one  group  of  nations 
insists  upon  substituting  official  propaganda  and  controlled  news 
and  opinions  for  the  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of  news  ?  Is  it  suffi- 
cient for  American  journalists  to  say:  "We  gather  and  distribute 
news.  We  express  our  opinions  editorially.  We  consider  the  free 
press  a  public  service  which  must  not  be  infringed  or  abridged."  ? 
Is  that  the  limit  of  their  public  responsibility?  Is  it  adequate  for 
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educators  to  assume  that  the  responsibility  of  education  is  limited 
to  the  classroom  and  to  the  participation  of  its  officers  and  professors 
in  public  affairs  ? 

We  are  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  a  new  orientation  on  the 
part  of  bodi  education  and  journalism.  The  totalitarian  govern- 
ments in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  were,  in  the  beginning,  largely 
nationalistic.  They  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  centralize  and 
control  the  education  of  their  nationals.  Their  educational  policy 
now  is  expansionist.  By  means  of  the  spoken  and  printed  word  they 
are  invading  foreign  countries. 

Apparently  it  is  the  policy  of  the  British  government  to  meet 
this  attack  by  means  of  counter  propaganda,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  South  America.  Should  this  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
government?  If  so,  should  education  and  journalism  participate 
and  cooperate  because  we  share  similar  democratic  and  journalistic 
ideals  and  are  therefore  confronted  by  mutual  dangers  ? 

Governmental  propaganda  is  a  contagious  disease.  It  begins  by 
being  educational.  It  evolves  and  culminates  in  partiality,  in  the 
fixation  of  opinion.  In  the  end  it  becomes  a  weapon  of  governments, 
whether  they  are  democratic  or  totalitarian.  In  the  end  it  destroys 
both  the  freedom  of  news  and  of  opinion. 

As  I  traveled  around  South  America  and  reflected  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  peoples,  there  was  always  this  recurring  thought:  Education 
and  journalism  in  those  countries  where  the  pursuit  and  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge  are  free  must  bear  some  relationship  to  the 
responsibility  and  the  necessity  of  educating  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. There  must  be  some  way  for  liberty-loving  people  to  main- 
tain their  liberties  without  being  forced  to  sacrifice  their  freedom 
of  communication  simply  because  the  opponent  insists  upon  sub- 
stituting control  for  liberty.  There  must  be  some  way  for  democ- 
racies to  immunize  themselves  from  the  culminating  emotional 
appeal  of  propaganda,  some  way  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  fighting  propaganda  with  propaganda,  in  the  end 
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becoming  victims  of  an  international  epidemic  of  controlled  thought 
and  action. 

One  source  of  the  strength  of  democracy  is  the  wide  distribution 
of  individual  leadership  and  the  large  number  of  independent  com- 
munities with  their  leaders  in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  Is  it 
necessary  for  democratic  nations  to  regiment  these  individuals  and 
independent  leaders  by  means  of  propaganda  in  order  to  preserve 
their  liberty  because  of  foreign  aggression  ? 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  might  make  a  new  approach  to  an 
understanding  of  these  old  problems  by  giving  more  consideration 
to  developments  in  South  America  ?  Must  our  news,  editorial  and 
educational  orientation  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  European 
and  Oriental,  only  casually  Latin  American?  Do  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  have  no  obligation  to  know  and 
understand  the  peoples  and  nations  of  South  America?  Have  our 
educational  institutions  reached  that  state  of  perfection  and  self- 
satisfaction  which  characterized  the  universities  of  Germany  before 
they  succumbed  to  complete  governmental  control?  There  was  a 
time  when  German  educators  thought  there  was  nothing  they  could 
learn  anywhere  in  the  world.  Time  was  when  educators  through- 
out the  world  looked  to  Germany  for  leadership.  How  much  did 
the  limitation  of  the  horizon  of  German  education  have  to  do  with 
the  downfall  of  educational  leadership  and  influence  in  Germany  ? 

This  series  of  questions  are  presented  not  because  I  shall  presume 
to  answer  them  but  because,  I  think,  they  should  be  considered, 
studied,  and  weighed  by  educators  and  journalists  in  the  United 
States.  They  present  a  challenge  to  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
for  educational  policies.  The  education  of  nations  is  a  new  responsi- 
bility forced  upon  independent  journalism  and  independent  educa- 
tion by  the  aggressive  international  propaganda  campaigns  by  and 
on  behalf  of  totalitarian  governments. 

Perhaps  if  we  included  the  nations  and  peoples  of  South  America 
within  the  range  of  our  perspective  of  the  world  we  might  discover 
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that  our  horizon  is  not  limited  to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
where  die  epidemic  of  controlled  thought  and  action  is  leading 
inevitably  to  war. 

Each  day  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  making  a  choice 
between  the  cultural  and  the  institutional  policies  and  practices  of 
the  United  States  and  the  totalitarian  governments.  It  is  time  for 
education  and  journalism  to  demonstrate  to  our  southern  neighbors 
that  our  friendship  and  understanding  are  not  related  exclusively  to 
trade  and  politics. 

Ill 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  relate  the  curriculum  of  die  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism  to  the  new  responsibilities  of  the  press 
during  this  period  of  world-wide  social,  economic,  and  political 
changes. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  our  program  were 
recorded  in  my  annual  reports : 

1932:  Journalism  is  the  chief  agency  of  our  present  civilization  for  the 
advancement  of  human  relationships. 

It  is  self-evident  in  journalism,  as  well  as  in  education,  that  there  is  a  gap 
between  knowing  something  and  making  that  something  of  value  or  use  to 
someone  else.  Knowledge,  obviously,  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  used.  The 
education  of  a  writer  or  editor  must  not  only  be  continuous  but  it  must  be 
used  continuously  to  have  value.  The  more  it  is  used  the  greater  its  social 
and  economic  value  because  the  primary  function  of  this  profession  is  to 
collect,  interpret  and  distribute  facts  and  ideas  for  the  information  of  a  dis- 
criminating reading  public. 

1933:  Public  opinion  is  the  crystallization  of  reflection  which  results  from 
a  conflict  of  opinion  not  from  hypodermic  injections  of  emotional  stimulants 
in  the  body  politic.  The  press  is  unquestionably  an  important  factor  in  the 
reflective  processes  of  the  people  because  by  publishing  all  sides  of  public 
questions  it  is  contributing  to  the  development  of  individual  analysis  and 
criticism. . . . 

In  the  evolution  of  public  opinion  there  comes  a  time  when  mass  action 
must  be  sustained  and  supported  by  the  convictions  of  that  intellectual  and 
responsible  minority  which  thinks  before  it  turns  from  leader  to  leader  or 
jumps  from  cause  to  cause. 
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1934:  While  news  itself  is  international  it  is  gathered  and  distributed  by 
two  distinct  groups:  governmental  and  private;  by  two  groups  representing 
two  widely  different  political  philosophies:  nationalism  and  democracy;  rep- 
resenting also  two  separate  editorial  policies:  control  and  freedom. 

1935:  As  the  market  for  our  students  is  selective  our  plan  of  education  in 
journalism  is  realistic.  The  press  expects  this  School  to  graduate  men,  and  a 
limited  number  of  women,  who  are  prepared  for  immediate  employment  by 
a  newspaper  or  press  association  and  who  are  qualified  for  advancement  to 
positions  of  responsibility.  The  press  expects  college  graduates,  whose  edu- 
cation has  included  studies  of  government,  history,  economics,  sociology,  sta- 
tistics, and  geography,  or  combinations  of  these  subjects,  to  spend  at  least  one 
year  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  The  press  expects  us  to  know  our 
students  individually,  their  character,  personality,  and  capacities,  their  assets 
and  liabilities.  To  fulfill  these  expectations  we  must  be  selective  and  elimi- 
nate those  not  qualified  for  newspaper  work. 

One  of  the  first  obstacles  we  encountered  during  the  transition  period  from 
an  undergraduate  to  a  graduate  school  was  the  variation  in  the  value  we  could 
place  on  a  baccalaureate  degree.  The  face  value  of  a  degree  was  negligible. 
Examination  of  several  hundred  college  graduates  from  all  sections  of  this 
country  forced  us  to  establish  other  standards  of  admission  because  group  edu- 
cation had  resulted  in  the  mass  production  of  degrees  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  educated  individuals. 

1936:  Today  the  value  of  education  of  men  and  women  for  journalistic 
careers  is  established.  Tomorrow  the  developments  will  be  in  research  in 
journalism  and  our  task  will  be  twofold:  professional  education  and  scientific 
study.  In  the  future  we  must  be  as  much  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  with  its  utility. 

We  are  dealing  with  new  conditions  in  public  affairs,  with  the  state  of  mind 
and  the  morale  of  a  nation.  Public  opinion  in  a  democracy  is  forged  by  a 
constant  conflict  of  opinion.  Can  there  be  freedom  of  opinion  where  there  is 
unity  of  opinion?  Few  developments  could  be  as  fatal  in  a  democracy  as  the 
isolation  of  education  from  the  realism  of  public  opinion.  We  must  begin  to 
study  public  opinion  objectively  as  scholars  study  pure  science.  We  must 
know  what  it  is,  how  and  why  it  is  created.  We  must  know  its  function  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  not  be  content  with  a  political  or  commercial  under- 
standing of  how  to  manage  it. 

Basically,  our  educational  responsibility  is  twofold:  the  individ- 
ual and  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  public  responsibilities. 

Our  procedure  is  to  select  approximately  sixty  students  annually, 
forty-five  men  and  fifteen  women,  from  among  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  to  two  hundred  applicants.  A  baccalaureate  degree  is  a  primary 
requisite.  Applicants  generally  have  majored  in  the  political  sci- 
ences or  English  in  college.  We  require  each  prospective  student  to 
write  a  500-word  autobiography,  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  in 
regard  to  personal  character  and  habits,  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
his  regular  reading,  his  interests  and  ambitions  in  journalism,  his 
family  and  personal  background,  his  financial  status,  his  health 
record,  and  give  personal  references. 

This  entrance  inquiry  provides  us  with  information  upon  which 
we  can  make  an  intelligent  investigation  by  communicating  with 
his  teachers  and  his  references.  After  this  data  has  been  studied  we 
arrange  for  a  personal  interview.  Applicants  living  near  members 
of  our  Faculty,  who  now  reside  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  are  inter- 
viewed in  this  general  area.  Outside  of  the  northeastern  seaboard 
prospective  students  are  interviewed  by  newspaper  editors,  manag- 
ing editors,  or  city  editors  who  serve  as  our  counselors. 

Decisions  in  regard  to  admissions  are  flexible.  We  seek  a  student 
group  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  We  look  for  evidence 
of  initiative,  resourcefulness,  originality,  determination,  and  for  a 
range  of  abilities  and  interests.  We  seek  a  few  students  who  have 
made  scholarship  records  in  college  and  others  who  have  worked 
their  way  through  college  and  overcome  obstacles,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  high  academic  records.  We  admit  each  year  between  ten 
and  fifteen  students  who  have  been  employed  on  newspapers  or 
press  associations  since  graduating  from  college.  We  welcome  a  few 
students  who  appear  to  deserve  an  opportunity  to  study  journalism 
although  dieir  qualifications  may  not  be  equal  to  those  of  the  major- 
ity. We  recognize  the  importance  of  personality  but  do  not  insist 
that  every  student  pass  this  test.  We  have  no  religious  or  racial 
quotas.  Every  applicant  has  equal  opportunity,  whatever  his  talents 
and  qualifications  may  be,  to  demonstrate  that  he  has  the  prime 
requisite  for  admission — fitness  for  newspaper  work  and  for  ad- 
vancement in  it. 

The  work  of  the  School  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour 
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day,  five  days  each  week.  Frequently,  student  conferences  begin 
before  nine  a.m.  and  continue  after  five  p.m.  When  there  is  a  state 
or  national  election  or  any  similar  important  event,  the  School  oper- 
ates at  night.  As  we  do  not  use  the  academic  point  system,  students 
must  register  for  all  courses  and  complete  their  work  within  one 
academic  year.  At  the  time  of  registration  students  are  assigned  to 
at  least  one  full  course  given  elsewhere  in  the  University,  chiefly 
under  the  Graduate  Faculties,  in  order  to  augment  their  back- 
ground knowledge. 

As  our  Faculty  believes  that  discipline  is  the  basis  of  successful 
organized  effort,  all  students  are  required  to  register  for  the  same 
courses  in  the  School  during  the  Winter  Session.  At  this  time  they 
have  no  freedom  of  selection.  They  must  accept  and  complete  all 
assignments.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  after  they  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  work  successfully  in  harmonious  cooperation 
with  others,  they  are  granted  whatever  measure  of  individual  free- 
dom appears  to  be  essential  to  their  personal  development.  The 
special  fields  of  their  interest  cover  a  wide  range  of  activities  such  as 
reporting,  editing,  feature  writing,  editorial  writing,  or  phases  of 
radio  broadcasting,  advertising,  promotion,  teaching,  newspaper 
publishing,  or  public  service. 

All  courses  of  study  are  correlated  and  flexible  so  that  the  work  of 
the  School  is  directly  and  regularly  related  to  current  journalism 
and  public  affairs.  Thus  the  special  needs  of  the  classroom,  as  they 
develop,  may  be  met.  Journalism  is  constantly  undergoing  changes, 
many  of  which  are  imperceptible  to  the  reader.  News  writing,  news 
selection  and  display,  editorial  and  interpretive  articles,  and  news 
photography  are  undergoing  radical  and  rapid  changes.  Standard- 
ization is  giving  way  to  experiments  which  are  transforming  the 
modern  newspaper,  making  it  more  individual  and  more  respon- 
sive to  community  interest.  At  no  other  time  in  the  twenty-four- 
year  history  of  our  School  have  there  been  so  many  evidences  of 
changes  in  professional  practices  and  policies.  While  there  was  a 
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period  of  industrial  expansion  during  and  following  the  World 
War  which  brought  many  changes  and  improvements  in  die  indus- 
try of  producing  and  distributing  newspapers,  the  present  changes 
are  significant  because  they  are  largely  concerned  with  professional 
problems. 

The  revival  of  the  profession  of  journalism  is  definitely  under 
way.  It  is  obviously  our  responsibility  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
School  to  our  changing  profession,  but  it  is  also  inspiring  and 
encouraging  to  observe  that  members  of  our  Faculty,  individually 
and  collectively,  are  also  participating  actively  in  many  of  the  impor- 
tant conferences  and  experiments  where  the  future  course  of  the 
profession  of  journalism  is  being  molded. 

We  are  asked  how  we  conduct  the  classes  listed  in  our  annual 
Announcement.  While  the  work  each  day  is  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Faculty  it  follows  this  gen- 
eral schedule:  lectures,  assignments,  preparation  of  written  reports, 
individual  criticism,  and  individual  conferences.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  confer  with  every  member  of  the  Faculty  upon  any 
subject. 

After  completing  the  one-year  course  of  study  practically  all  stu- 
dents obtain  employment.  Since  our  work  has  been  on  a  graduate 
basis  there  has  been  an  increasing  percentage  of  graduates  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  profession,  so  that  opportunities  for 
employment  are  increasing. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  our  procedure  which  may  have  a  potentially 
wider  significance  than  in  the  classroom.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
be  ruthlessly  realistic.  When  a  student  graduates  from  a  profes- 
sional school  he  leaves  a  sheltered  environment  to  enter  a  compet- 
itive world.  To  advance  in  his  profession  he  must  be  superior  to 
his  environment.  No  man  can  surmount  the  obstacles  of  competi- 
tion, which  include  in  many  instances  discrimination,  prejudice, 
jealousy,  and  intrigue,  without  unshakable  faith.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  in  one  year  of  graduate  work  for  our  Faculty  to  impress 
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realities  upon  the  minds  and  habits  of  students  and  at  the  same  time 
inspire  them  with  zeal,  determination,  and  confidence  which  will 
survive  disillusioning  experiences. 

Each  year  we  invite  distinguished  journalists  and  men  and 
women  active  in  public  affairs  to  meet  with  our  students  and  Fac- 
ulty. These  meetings  may  take  the  form  of  conferences,  lectures,  or 
interviews.  During  the  present  academic  year  the  following  indi- 
viduals were  guests  of  the  School.  They  brought  to  the  classroom, 
to  the  seminar,  or  to  Faculty  conferences  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  experiences  which  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  our  cur- 
riculum. The  year's  record  is  impressive. 

September  28.  C.  V.  Bailey,  publisher  of  the  Strait's  Times  of  Singapore; 
James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  Sevellon  Brown, 
managing  editor,  the  Providence  Journal  and  publisher  of  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine; Joseph  L.  Jones,  '22  general  foreign  manager  of  the  United  Press  Associa- 
tions. 

October  3.  Tom  Clarke,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  London;  A.  B.  Rothman,  '17,  American  correspondent  of  the 
Australian  Associated  Press;  Monte  Bourjaily,  editor  of  Mid-wee\  Pictorial. 

October  14.  George  E.  Sokolsky,  writer  and  lecturer. 

October  21.  H.  R.  Ekins,  on  his  return  from  a  record-making  airplane 
journey  around  the  world  for  the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  and  H.  S.  Southam,  managing  director  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

October  26.  Royce  Brier,  city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  winner 
of  the  Pulitzer  Reporting  Prize  in  1934. 

October  28.  Dorothy  Kilgallen  of  the  New  Yor\  Evening  Journal  and  Leo 
Kiernan  of  The  New  Yor\  Times  on  their  return  from  a  reporting  journey 
around  the  world,  chiefly  by  airplane. 

November  2.  Alfred  Oste,  who  was  in  the  United  States  reporting  the 
presidential  campaign  for  the  Svensha  Dagbladet  of  Stockholm. 

November  11.  Ralph  Ingersoll  of  Time,  Inc.,  who  explained  the  origin  and 
development  of  Life  magazine  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  first  issue. 

January  14.  Edward  L.  Bernays,  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Public  Opinion. 

February  3.  Vera  Connolly,  special  writer,  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

February  5.  James  E.  Abbe,  author  and  photographer;  Robert  Hall,  '35, 
sales  manager  of  United  Features  and  Benjamin  Fine,  '31  of  The  New  Yor\ 
Times. 
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February  10.  Mrs.  Grace  Bangs  (at  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune  Home 
Institute). 

February  12.  Paul  White  and  Robert  Trout  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  and  James  W.  Barrett,  manager  of  the  Press  Radio  Bureau. 

February  17.  Mrs.  Sewell  Haggard,  head  of  the  magazine  department  of 
Curtis  Brown,  Ltd. 

February  19.  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  '21,  chief  foreign  correspondent  of  the 
International  News  Service,  and  George  Grim,  Jr.,  '34,  of  King  Features,  Inc. 

February  24.  Mabel  Greene,  reporter,  The  Sun,  New  York. 

February  28.  Westbrook  Pegler,  columnist,  and  George  Carlin,  general 
manager  of  United  Features. 

March  3.  Celia  Caroline  Cole,  of  Pictorial  Review,  and  Mrs.  Peter  Freuchen, 
Danish  journalist  (at  the  Women's  Faculty  Club). 

March  5.  Arthur  S.  Sinnott,  editor  of  the  Newar\  Evening  News. 

March  10.  Hildegarde  Fillmore,  of  McC all's  magazine. 

March  17.  Mrs.  Eva  von  Hansl,  advisory  editor,  Parents  Magazine. 

March  20.  Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  President  of  the  Philippines. 

March  24.  Ishbel  Ross,  author  of  Ladies  of  the  Press  (at  the  Women's  City 
Club). 

April  7.  Alice  Hughes,  '21  of  King  Features  and  the  New  Yor\  American. 

April  23.  Dr.  Carlos  Concha,  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  Chile. 

April  28.  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  New  Yor\  American  and  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Reporting  Prize  in  1920. 

May  5.  Mrs.  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  author  of  Capital  Kaleidoscope. 

May  19.  Dr.  Jacques  Chastenet,  editor  in  chief  of  he  Temps,  Paris. 

May  20.  Dr.  Alexander  W.  Weddell,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Argentine. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  work  we  concen- 
trated on  the  education  of  individuals  for  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism. If  we  include  Summer  Sessions,  we  have  provided  instruction 
for  approximately  two  thousand  men  and  women.  They  are  today 
serving  newspapers,  press  associations,  magazines,  book  publishing 
houses,  governmental  bureaus,  banks,  industry,  business,  education, 
religious,  social,  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  the  United  States, 
the  British  Commonwealdi  of  Nations,  from  Canada  and  England 
to  Australia,  India,  and  South  Africa,  as  well  as  newspapers  and 
press  associations  throughout  the  continents  of  Europe  and  South 
America. 
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After  three  years'  operation  on  a  graduate  basis  (the  first  year 
being  experimental),  we  are  convinced  that  the  five-year  plan  of 
education  for  the  profession  is  sound. 

Looking  forward  to  the  future  development  of  the  School,  it  is 
essential,  I  think,  that  we  make  provision  for  the  more  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  School  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  profession.  If  the 
Black  Plague  of  the  twentieth  century  spreads  to  the  United  States 
newspapers  will  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  government.  In  that 
case  our  function  will  be  to  train  agents  and  ministers  of  propaganda 
and  enlightenment  while  the  University  is  transformed  into  an  insti- 
tution to  teach  students  to  recognize  only  that  aspect  of  truth  which 
is  authorized  by  a  central  government. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  help  the  profession  rise  from  its  present 
levels  to  higher  services  to  the  republic.  To  do  this  we  must  coop- 
erate with  those  who  are  fighting  the  Black  Plague.  We  must 
broaden  our  horizon.  We  must  continue  to  educate  individuals  for 
the  highest  responsibilities  of  the  profession  and  at  the  same  time 
recognize  the  nation  as  a  classroom. 

From  time  to  time  specific  proposals  will  be  submitted. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Ackerman, 
Dean 

June  30,  igs7 


BARNARD  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  condition 
and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic  year  1936-37. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has  been  as  follows: 

1935-36  i936S7 

Seniors 189  183 

Juniors 209  231 

Sophomores 232  199 

Freshmen 241  257 


871  870 

In  addition  to  these  regular  students,  we  have  had  135  unclassified 
students  and  28  special  students,  making  a  total  of  1,033  primarily 
registered  in  Barnard  College,  an  increase  of  six  as  compared  with 
last  year. 

Besides  the  students  primarily  registered  in  Barnard,  we  have  had 
25  students  from  Teachers  College  and  174  from  other  parts  of  the 
University  taking  some  courses  with  us.  The  total  registration  has 
thus  been  1,232,  a  number  14  less  than  a  year  ago. 

On  Commencement  Day  214  candidates  were  recommended  by 
Barnard  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  compared 
with  216  in  1936. 

Our  Board  of  Trustees  has  suffered  a  very  sad  loss  in  the  death  on 
July  1,  1936,  of  our  beloved  treasurer,  George  Arthur  Plimpton. 
Though  for  a  good  many  years  it  has  not  been  customary  to  adopt 
minutes  on  the  death  of  members  of  the  Board,  an  exception  was 
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made  in  this  case,  and  in  the  following  words  the  Trustees  recorded 
their  sorrow: 

George  Arthur  Plimpton  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  Barnard 
College  to  whom  the  provisional  charter  was  granted  on  August  8,  1889,  and 
he  remained  a  devoted  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  forty-seven  years, 
until  his  death  on  July  1,  1936.  In  1893  he  became  Treasurer,  in  which  re- 
sponsible position  he  served  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  forty-three  years. 

He  played  a  vitally  important  part  in  building  up  the  material  resources 
of  the  college.  Its  assets,  when  he  took  office  as  Treasurer,  consisted  of  two 
$1,000  bonds;  when  he  died  they  were  valued  at  about  nine  and  a  quarter 
millions.  A  very  large  part  of  this  money  came  to  Barnard  because  of  his  faith 
in  the  value  of  the  college,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  communicate  this  faith 
to  others.  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  for  conveying  his  vision  and  making 
his  hearers  feel  that  the  chance  to  help  was  an  opportunity  and  a  privilege. 

An  able  man  of  business,  he  so  organized  the  Bursar's  office  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  model  of  economical  and  efficient  administration. 

But  it  is  for  his  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  Barnard  that  we  owe  him  the 
greatest  debt.  He  always  supported  the  brave,  the  far  sighted,  the  generous 
policy.  He  had  unconquerable  optimism;  sincere  and  understanding  sympathy 
with  women's  desire  for  an  education;  and  fine  appreciation  of  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  teaching  profession  as  represented  in  the  faculty. 

In  his  death  the  college  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  The  Trustees  here 
record  their  sorrow  and  their  deep  sympathy  with  the  members  of  his  family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Plimpton  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  Barnard 
history.  So  great  was  his  gift  for  securing  funds  for  the  College  that 
almost  everyone  else  was  tempted  to  sit  back  and  make  no  effort  of 
this  sort.  Henceforth  there  will  have  to  be  more  definite  organiza- 
tion for  money  raising,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
as  well  as  the  alumnae,  will  have  to  share  this  responsibility. 

With  much  gratification  the  Trustees  welcomed  the  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  Treasurer  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  who  will, 
we  are  sure,  not  only  carry  on  his  father's  fine  tradition,  but  in- 
itiate new  measures  to  meet  new  needs. 

On  December  3,  die  Board  of  Trustees  heard  with  deep  regret 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Albert  G.  Milbank,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber for  thirty-three  years,  and  who  felt  obliged,  for  reasons  of  health 
and  the  pressure  of  other  responsibilities,  to  wididraw.  Mr.  Mil- 
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bank  has  been  one  of  the  financial  experts  of  the  Board,  having 
served  many  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
College  owes  much  to  his  wisdom  and  his  long  and  devoted  in- 
terest in  its  afTairs. 

There  have  been  several  losses  also  on  the  Faculty.  On  September 
17,  1936,  Professor  Charles  Knapp  died.  Shortly  before  this  he 
had  reminded  the  Dean  that  during  the  forty-seven  years  of  the 
life  of  the  College  he  had  taught  in  Barnard  at  least  part  of  every 
year  except  one.  For  many  years  he  had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Barnard  section  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was 
thus  closely  identified  with  all  our  history,  and  was  one  of  the  ad- 
mirable group  of  men  scholars  who  helped  create  Barnard,  and 
who  remained  loyal  and  devoted  members  of  our  Faculty  through- 
out their  lives.  The  College  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
affection. 

In  his  will  he  left  to  Barnard  his  library,  one  of  the  best  working 
libraries  for  a  classical  scholar  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Trus- 
tees have  voted  formally  to  establish  it  as  part  of  the  regular  library 
of  the  College,  under  the  name  of  the  Knapp  Classical  Library,  and 
a  fund  is  being  raised  by  some  of  his  former  students  and  friends, 
the  income  from  which  will  be  devoted  to  maintaining  the  effi- 
ciency and  distinction  of  the  collection. 

Another  regretted  loss  was  caused  by  the  resignation,  for  reasons 
of  ill  health,  of  Professor  Norman  W.  Haring,  who  had  been  at 
Barnard  since  1925  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts.  He  has  been  an  exceptionally  gifted  and  brilliant  teacher,  and 
it  will  be  hard  to  fill  his  place.  Fortunately  we  were  able  to  secure, 
in  the  emergency  caused  by  his  illness,  Dr.  Julius  Held,  formerly 
of  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin,  who  has  been  conducting 
the  course  in  northern  painting,  and  who  will  be  with  us  next  year 
for  two  courses. 

Our  distinguished  Professor  of  Sociology,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Mac- 
Iver,  is,  to  our  great  regret,  moving  to  the  Graduate  School,  where 
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for  some  years  most  of  his  work  has  been  carried  on.  Dr.  Willard 
Waller  has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  to  con- 
duct die  course  in  elementary  sociology  carried  on  in  recent  years 
by  Professor  Maclver,  and  to  give  two  elective  courses.  Prepared  at 
the  Universities  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  and  Pennsylvania,  he  has  been 
teaching  most  recently  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Under  its  vigorous  new  Executive  Officer,  Professor  Frederic 
Hoffherr,  our  Department  of  French  has  prospered  during  the  past 
year,  and  we  expect  to  strengthen  it  still  further.  In  the  Department 
of  History  Dr.  James  H.  Oliver  has  been  a  welcome  addition,  as  our 
specialist  in  ancient  history. 

The  Department  of  Physics  has  been  reorganized,  and  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Boorse  will  come  to  us  as  Assistant  Professor  and  Executive  Offi- 
cer of  the  Department.  A  graduate  of  Annapolis,  he  has  studied  at 
Columbia  and  at  Cambridge,  England.  A  sound  scientist  and  an 
effective  lecturer,  he  will,  we  feel  sure,  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
work  in  this  very  important  subject. 

There  have  been  several  promotions  in  the  Faculty,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Dr.  Gertrude  M.  Hirst  from  Associ- 
ate Professor  to  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Professor  Hirst  has 
been  at  Barnard  for  thirty-six  years,  and  since  Professor  Knapp's 
withdrawal  from  active  work  has  been  Executive  Officer  in  this 
department,  which  has  profited  greatly  from  her  excellent  teach- 
ing and  her  devoted  zeal  for  classical  studies. 

From  the  grade  of  Instructor  or  Lecturer  to  that  of  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor there  are  four  promotions  to  go  into  effect  next  year:  Dr. 
Arthur  Gayer  in  Economics,  Miss  Elizabeth  Reynard  in  English, 
Dr.  Marion  Lawrence  in  Fine  Arts,  and  Dr.  Florrie  Holzwasser  in 
Geology. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  made  this  year  by  the 
Faculty  in  the  curriculum.  Freshman  English,  under  the  new  plan 
outlined  in  this  report  a  year  ago,  has  for  the  most  part  worked 
very  well.  There  was  some  discussion  of  a  possible  change  in  the 
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group  requirement,  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  cases  where  this 
prescription  of  fourteen  points  caused  educational  hardship  might 
be  handled  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  which  was  em- 
powered to  reduce  the  requirement  by  as  much  as  three  points  in 
cases  of  need. 

The  social  sciences  continue  to  interest  students  noticeably.  In 
the  Class  of  1936,  as  in  the  Class  of  1935, 100  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates had  elected  a  course  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Social 
Science.  However,  the  trend  away  from  the  languages,  literatures, 
and  fine  arts  to  the  social  sciences  has  seemed  slightiy  less  marked. 

Barnard,  together  with  a  number  of  other  colleges,  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  new  Progressive  Education  Plan  sponsored  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  whereby  a  group  of  sixteen  girls  from 
the  schools  engaged  in  this  experiment  were  admitted  to  our  fresh- 
man class  this  year  without  regard  to  course  and  unit  requirements. 
We  are  watching  diese  students  with  much  interest.  For  many  years 
Barnard  has  been  more  advanced  than  most  of  her  sister  colleges 
in  making  entrance  requirements  more  elastic;  this  experiment 
may  point  the  way  to  new  improvements  in  our  system  of  admis- 
sions. 

We  have  been  able  to  continue  our  international  work  and  to 
make  some  advances.  Last  autumn  a  Peace  Week  plan  was  carried 
out  by  Faculty  and  undergraduates,  and  at  the  time  of  the  usual 
national  student  antiwar  demonstration  in  the  spring,  our  students 
and  Faculty  together  organized  a  joint  assembly  to  promote  inter- 
national understanding  and  cooperation. 

Money  for  the  usual  undergraduate  international  fellowship  was 
raised  by  the  students  and  it  was  awarded  to  Miss  Shirley  Adelson, 
of  the  graduating  class,  who  will  study  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  next  year.  A  special  Geneva  Scholarship,  supplement- 
ing one  granted  by  the  Students  International  Union,  was  awarded 
for  this  summer  to  our  new  undergraduate  president,  Miss  Elspeth 
Davies,  '38.  Our  delegation,  representing  Great  Britain,  distin- 
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guished  itself  at  the  regional  Model  League  assembly  at  Cornell 
in  the  spring. 

On  the  special  residence  scholarships  established  temporarily  by 
the  Trustees,  we  welcomed  to  Barnard  for  the  year  students  from 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Bolivia. 

We  are  to  have  the  honor  of  the  presence  during  the  coming 
Winter  Session  of  the  distinguished  Spanish  scholar,  Dr.  Maria  de 
Maeztu,  who  will  be  our  Visiting  Professor  of  Spanish.  We  recall 
the  pleasure  and  benefit  we  enjoyed  from  her  service  here  in  the 
same  capacity  ten  years  ago,  and  though  we  deeply  regret  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  her  present  visit  we  shall  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
of  offering  again  to  our  undergraduates  her  brilliant  and  inspiring 
teaching. 

In  the  coming  Winter  Session  we  shall  also  have  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  a  course  on  international  relations  by  Dr.  Vera  Micheles 
Dean,  of  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

The  Friends  of  Barnard,  whose  general  purpose  was  described 
in  last  year's  report,  have  made  an  excellent  start  in  establishing 
closer  contacts  with  "members  of  the  community  qualified  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  work  of  Barnard."  Under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Duffy,  and  with  valued  aid  from  alumnae  and  Faculty,  three 
principal  functions  were  organized — an  evening  of  music,  a  science 
dinner  at  which  Dr.  Robert  Broom,  of  the  Transvaal  Museum,  Pre- 
toria, a  paleontologist  of  world-wide  renown,  was  guest  of  honor 
and  speaker,  and  a  Pan-American  dinner,  with  visitors  from  various 
Latin-American  countries,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  John 
L.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Pan-American  Society.  These  gather- 
ings brought  together  in  a  very  delightful  way  congenial  groups 
of  our  Faculty,  alumnae,  undergraduates,  and  guests  from  outside 
the  Barnard  family.  Similar  plans  will  be  carried  out  during  the 
coming  year. 

During  this  past  year  the  important  subject  of  advising  students 
has  been  discussed  at  various  informal  conferences  between  inter- 
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ested  alumnae,  Trustees,  undergraduates,  and  college  officers,  with 
a  view  to  improving  our  present  system.  The  advising  of  students, 
or  guidance,  or  personnel  work,  as  it  is  variously  called,  has  been 
immensely  developed  at  most  colleges  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  and  is  a  striking  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
college  to  take  over,  or  to  have  thrust  upon  it,  personal  responsi- 
bilities toward  its  students  which  used  to  rest  upon  their  parents 
alone. 

When  the  present  writer  was  an  undergraduate  at  Barnard,  the 
College  had  practically  no  system  of  advising  students.  If  one 
sought  it,  a  lot  of  sound  advice,  especially  on  scholarly  and  profes- 
sional matters,  could  be  secured  from  one's  professors  and  the  little 
group  of  administrative  officers.  The  smallness  of  the  College  and 
the  largely  prescribed  nature  of  the  curriculum  made  unnecessary 
any  elaborate  set-up.  As  for  personal  matters  concerning  one's  voca- 
tional problems,  social  development,  health,  manners,  and  ethical 
perplexities,  they  were  vaguely  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  one's 
parents.  I  do  not  know  that  parents  have  ever  consciously  resigned 
these  tasks,  but  certainly  today  the  duties  seem  somehow  to  have 
landed  in  the  lap  of  the  college. 

The  organization  of  advice  for  students  differs  somewhat  at  vari- 
ous colleges,  though  in  general  it  follows  the  same  lines.  At  Barnard 
a  fairly  comprehensive  plan  has  grown  up  which  distributes  the 
responsibility  among  the  Associate  Dean,  several  Assistants  to  the 
Dean,  the  College  Physician,  and  the  various  departments  of  in- 
struction. 

Academic  advice,  regarding  courses  and  other  problems  of  the 
curriculum,  and  incidentally  at  times  many  other  human  ques- 
tions, is  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  hands  of  the  Associate 
Dean  and  the  Committee  on  Students'  Programs,  of  which  she  is 
Chairman  and  which  has  sixteen  members,  among  whom  die 
underclassmen  are  distributed.  The  effectiveness  of  diis  help  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  individuality  of  the  advisers.  For  the  juniors 
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and  seniors,  these  responsibilities  are  taken  over  by  the  departments 
in  which  they  are  "majoring."  The  advice  given  by  professors  to 
their  major  students,  during  college  days  and  often  through  many 
years  after  graduation,  is  generally  of  great  value  and  quite  irre- 
placeable by  any  other  agency. 

During  recent  years  the  office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in 
Charge  of  Social  Affairs  has  grown  in  certain  directions  into  a  sort 
of  personnel  bureau.  Under  the  charge  of  Miss  Weeks,  it  has  been 
of  immense  service  to  many  students  in  helping  them  to  adjust 
themselves  to  college  life  and  to  solve  their  personal  problems. 

For  the  resident  students  the  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  Charge  of 
Residence  Halls,  Miss  Abbott,  with  her  assistants,  has  built  up  a 
very  successful  structure  of  personal  guidance  and  development 
which  has  naturally  enough  taken  the  place  temporarily,  for  the 
students  who  live  under  our  roof,  of  home  and  parental  care  and 
encouragement.  So  helpful  has  this  proved,  that  our  nonresident 
students  often  express  the  wish  that  they  could  enjoy  similar  ad- 
vantages. 

Among  the  most  important  of  our  advising  offices  today  is  that 
of  the  College  Physician.  Dr.  Alsop  not  only  instructs  the  students 
in  the  art  of  healthy  living,  but  has  so  won  their  confidence  and 
regard  that  they  turn  to  her  for  help  in  solving  all  sorts  of  human 
perplexities  and  tragedies. 

On  the  vocational  side  our  Occupation  Bureau,  under  the  Assis- 
tant to  the  Dean  in  charge  of  this  work,  Miss  Doty,  gives  individ- 
ual information  and  advice  each  year  to  more  than  half  the  students 
registered  in  college,  ranging  from  about  one  third  of  die  freshmen 
to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  seniors.  It  is  in  advisory  touch  also  each 
year  with  about  20  per  cent  of  our  living  alumnae. 

Modern  demands  on  colleges  for  personnel  work  have  thrown 
on  our  Occupation  Bureau  a  burden  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  pres- 
ent staff  and  space.  Overworked  and  overcrowded,  it  has  carried 
the  placement  work  for  undergraduates,  in  part-time  jobs  during 
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the  academic  year  and  in  summer  jobs,  on  and  off  the  Campus.  Since 
1934  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Government  "made  jobs," 
how  under  the  National  Youth  Administration,  has  been  included. 
The  Bureau  also  does  very  important  placement  work  for  our  alum- 
nae, having  placed  209  of  these  this  year,  and  having  in  its  files 
graduates  of  as  far  back  as  1900. 

The  Bureau  keeps  in  touch,  so  far  as  its  resources  permit,  with 
employers,  with  conditions  in  the  various  fields  of  work,  with  Civil 
Service  Commissions,  Departments  of  Education,  and  the  various 
professional  organizations  and  conferences  dealing  with  vocational 
guidance  and  personnel  work,  relaying  to  our  students  and  gradu- 
ates the  information  thus  acquired. 

It  maintains  a  "cumulative  personnel  folder"  for  each  individual 
undergraduate,  with  records  of  her  background,  her  college  life 
and  work,  her  aptitudes,  and  her  personality;  and  it  issues  each  five 
years  an  Alumnae  Register,  on  the  data  for  which  it  bases  statisti- 
cal studies  of  alumnae  occupations,  earnings,  marriages,  etc. 

All  this  work  has  been  carried  on  by  a  staff  of  three  in  one  medi- 
um-sized room,  amid  conditions  that  made  privacy  of  consultation 
almost  impossible.  It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  the  first 
step  toward  improving  our  guidance  for  students  on  the  vocational 
side  was  to  better  these  conditions.  Happily  we  are  now  able  to  add 
the  adjoining  office  to  the  Bureau  and  to  provide  an  additional  clerk, 
so  that  next  year  we  shall  not  be  asking  Miss  Doty  to  perform  quite 
such  an  impossible  task. 

Another  improvement  which  we  have  for  some  time  had  in 
mind  we  shall  also  be  able  to  begin  next  year.  By  adding  another 
instructor  to  our  admirable  but  overburdened  Department  of  Psy- 
chology we  can  secure  more  cooperation  between  the  psychologists 
and  the  Occupation  Bureau.  Some  lay  minds  seem  fondly  to  im- 
agine that  by  applying  psychological  tests  to  a  student  you  can  tell 
her  at  once  whether  she  should  be  a  physician,  an  aviator,  or  a 
chicken  farmer.  This,  alas,  is  not  so.  Our  Department  of  Psychology 
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realizes  that  the  aptitude  tests  are  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  It 
wants  to  continue  experimenting  with  them.  It  wishes  also  to  place 
at  the  service  of  all  students  its  suggestions  for  "mental  adjust- 
ments." The  group  of  alumnae  physicians  and  psychologists  who 
heard  Professor  Hollingworth's  interesting  address  last  winter  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  he  has  been  enabled  to  begin  his  plan  next 
year  by  offering  in  his  department  a  course  in  "Mental  adjustments : 
a  non-technical  survey  of  the  principles  of  mental  health,  occupa- 
tional choice,  and  educational  guidance,  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  psychological  progress  in  these  fields,  to  afford  on  the 
basis  of  practical  suggestions  and  objective  tests  a  background  of 
information  for  personal  application." 

Besides  improving  in  these  ways  our  students'  opportunities  for 
advice,  we  are  considering  the  possibility  of  adding  still  further  to 
our  advisory  resources  by  establishing  a  new  officer,  a  Counselor, 
available  to  the  undergraduates,  especially  the  underclassmen,  for 
general  consultation.  She  could  perhaps  help  coordinate  our  pres- 
ent advisory  agencies,  and  after  a  general  conference  with  a  student 
on  her  problems,  refer  her  to  the  specialist  on  our  staff  most  com- 
petent to  help.  At  all  events,  she  would  add  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested ear  to  those  now  available.  The  students  today  like  to  talk 
their  problems  over  with  some  one,  and  they  complain  that  our 
present  officers,  admirable  though  they  may  be,  are  all  too  busy  to 
have  time  enough  for  leisurely  conversation. 

This  discussion  of  the  problem  of  guidance  illustrates  the  new 
demands  on  a  college  today  which  place  heavy  additional  burdens 
on  the  administrative  budget.  Our  teaching  budget  at  Barnard  is 
also  in  acute  need  of  large  increases,  especially  in  such  subjects  as 
psychology,  government,  economics,  sociology,  zoology,  and  music, 
on  which  the  pressure  of  students  has  recently  become  unusually 
great. 

We  need  also,  as  acutely  as  ever,  more  scholarships.  Finally,  as 
our  overcrowding  in  our  academic  buildings  becomes  more  and 
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more  serious,  we  long  more  intensely  for  the  new  building  which 
must  arise  soon  on  Riverside  Quadrangle  to  solve  so  many  of  our 
problems  and  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Barnard. 

All  these  financial  needs  have  been  under  grave  consideration 
during  the  past  year.  The  College  at  the  moment  can  barely  balance 
its  operating  budget.  For  1934-35  it  had  a  deficit  of  $19,551 ;  and  for 
1935-36,  a  deficit  of  $10,930.  For  the  year  just  closing,  1936-37, 
largely  because  of  an  unexpectedly  good  return  on  our  investments, 
it  had  a  surplus  on  current  operations  of  $21,771.  Next  year,  on  ac- 
count of  new  expenses  and  necessary  repairs  to  our  buildings,  we  are 
likely  to  incur  another  deficit.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  our  needed  improvements  and  development  we  must  push 
on  with  our  plans  for  securing  new  funds. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund,  designed  to  meet  at  least  some 
of  these  needs  by  the  time  we  celebrate  the  anniversary,  in  the 
autumn  of  1939,  has  been  going  through  the  throes  of  organization 
and  adjustment,  handicapped  by  the  illness  of  some  "key"  workers, 
and  obliged  to  feel  its  way,  but  laying  good  foundations  and  mak- 
ing some  creditable  progress.  We  were  immensely  cheered  by  be- 
ing able  to  report,  at  Commencement  time,  that  in  cash  and  pledges 
the  Fund  had  more  than  passed  the  first  half  million  mark. 

Raising  money  is  a  wearing  and  harassing  business,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  college  seems  obliged  to  prod  and  annoy  its  loyal  workers 
and  friends.  The  Dean  wishes  to  express  the  very  warmest  thanks 
of  Barnard  for  the  patience  with  which  our  alumnae  and  officers 
have  borne  our  exhortations  and  requests,  and  for  the  devoted  help 
they  have  given.  Among  so  many,  it  is  impossible  to  list  names 
here,  but  in  other  documents  they  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  adequately 
recognized. 

In  cash  and  pledges  the  Fund  has  received  during  this  past  year 
$216,739.  The  actual  cash  gifts  amounted  to  $96,099.  Of  this,  $59,558 
was  designated  for  or  applied  to  the  cost  of  the  Riverside  Quad- 
rangle. 
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A  notable  item  was  $7,950  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  Geol- 
ogy Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  various  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology. 

A  generous  donation  of  $2,595  from  Alice  Vanderbilt  Morris,  '36, 
established  the  Noel  Morris  Memorial  Fund,  for  special  forms  of 
student  loans. 

The  welcome  addition  of  $1,500  to  the  Willina  Barrick  Memorial 
Fund  raised  this  to  the  full  $5,000  required  for  a  scholarship. 

The  Library  benefited  by  several  gifts.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
$5,232  donated  by  many  different  individuals  to  found  the  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer  Drama  Library,  which  was  formally  established  by 
the  Trustees  in  February.  In  that  month  Mrs.  Meyer,  now  the  only 
surviving  member  of  our  original  Board  of  Trustees,  celebrated  her 
seventieth  birthday,  and  she  and  Dr.  Meyer  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  In  commemoration  of  these  occasions  and  in  grateful 
recognition  of  her  great  services  in  the  creation  and  development 
of  Barnard  College,  her  friends  within  and  without  the  Barnard 
family  joined  in  making  possible  this  collection  of  books  to  bear 
her  name,  to  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  to  aid  our  excellent  work 
in  the  teaching  of  dramatic  literature  and  playwriting.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  Drama  Library  will  occupy  an  alcove 
or  a  room  in  the  new  academic  building  when  that  dream  is 
realized. 

Another  very  welcome  addition  to  our  library  resources  was  a 
gift  from  Lily  Murray  Jones,  '05,  of  $1,700  to  establish  the  Adam 
Leroy  Jones  Memorial  Library  Fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  in 
philosophy  and  psychology.  We  are  happy  to  have  this  memorial 
of  one  who,  first  as  teacher  and  then  for  many  years  as  Director  of 
University  Admissions,  won  such  deep  regard  and  affection  from 
his  colleagues  at  Barnard. 

Outstanding  pledges  to  our  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund  include 
a  most  generous  promise  of  $100,000  from  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Fund,  as  endowment  for  our  health  work,  especially  that  carried 
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on  under  the  College  Physician.  As  we  believe  that  this  admirable 
work  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  preventive  medicine  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  we  rejoice  at  this  recognition  of  its  worth  by  such  a  com- 
petent authority.  We  rejoice,  too,  because  the  gift  comes  from  a 
fund  bearing  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  and  thus 
seems  to  be  a  new  personal  message,  for  our  fiftieth  birthday,  from 
a  great  benefactor  who  was  for  so  many  years  Trustee  and  good 
friend  of  Barnard. 

Among  various  other  pledges  one  of  special  interest  is  a  promise 
from  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane  of  $15,000  to  endow  a  residence  scholar- 
ship for  a  foreign  student,  to  be  named  in  honor  of  the  Dean,  to 
commemorate  her  international  work. 

Fiftieth  anniversaries  come  and  go,  but  the  Alumnae  Fund,  we 
trust,  will  go  on  forever,  and  constitute  an  increasingly  dependable 
annual  help  for  the  College.  We  have  been  especially  anxious,  there- 
fore, not  to  do  anything  to  upset  the  stability  and  normal  growth 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  thought  on 
adjusting  its  relation  to  our  temporary  campaign.  The  total  it  has 
achieved  this  year,  under  die  stimulus  of  the  anniversary  effort,  has 
been  far  in  excess  of  past  records,  amounting  in  all  to  $51,122  from 
individual  gifts,  class  gifts,  Barnard  Clubs,  and  special  anniversary 
donations. 

Considering  the  completion  of  payments  for  the  Riverside  Quad- 
rangle the  most  urgent  need  of  the  moment,  the  College  has  de- 
cided to  apply  to  this  purpose  this  year  all  unrestricted  contributions 
to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  That  they  have  come  in  so  generously  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction,  and  for  these  results  of  her  thought  and  work 
Barnard  is  very  grateful  to  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
Miss  Marion  Travis,  '20. 

All  our  many  efforts  to  make  Barnard's  usefulness  better  known 
and  to  secure  financial  support  for  it  have  resulted  in  an  exceedingly 
busy  year,  not  only  for  the  alumnae,  but  also  for  the  administrative 
staff.  The  Dean  would  like  to  record  here  her  appreciation  of  the 
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tireless  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  her  two  Assistants  on  whom  the 
brunt  of  this  labor  has  largely  fallen,  Miss  Helen  Erskine  and  Miss 
Helen  Kennedy  Stevens. 

It  remains  rather  difficult  to  raise  money  for  a  women's  college. 
Women,  it  is  true,  now  control  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  the  interesting  and  surprising  figures  compiled 
by  our  excellent  Seven  Colleges  Committee  show  that  women 
donors  are  far  less  likely  than  men  donors  to  give  to  education. 
This  revelation  was  a  shock  to  us ! 

Moreover,  when  women  do  give  to  education,  they  so  often  be- 
stow their  gifts  and  bequests  on  men's  colleges,  to  the  memory  of 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  We  must  continue  to  study  new  ways 
of  presenting  our  case  to  our  own  sex  as  well  as  to  the  men,  who 
have  so  often  generously  helped  us.  In  Barnard's  history  the  donor 
of  the  largest  total  of  gifts  to  the  College  was  a  man,  General  Horace 
Carpentier;  but  the  second,  not  far  behind  in  amount,  was  Eliza- 
beth Milbank  Anderson. 

This  glimpse  into  our  past  recalls  another  important  task  in  prep- 
aration for  our  anniversary  celebration, — the  collection  and  classifi- 
cation of  archives  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  College.  In 
connection  with  our  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Mr.  Plimpton  ar- 
ranged from  his  great  library  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  education  of  women,  and  including  the  first  quarter  century  of 
Barnard.  Perhaps  some  similar  display  from  our  archives  may  prove 
desirable  in  1939.  A  special  committee  of  the  Trustees,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Miss  Mabel  Parsons,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
up  the  whole  question  of  archives.  No  doubt  in  the  near  future  the 
Board  will  take  further  definite  steps  to  plan  just  what  sort  of  sig- 
nificant celebration  should  mark  the  end  of  the  first  half  century 
of  Barnard's  existence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
June  30, 7937  Dean 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1 937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

The  reports  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  various  administrative 
subdivisions  of  Teachers  College  which  are  published  separately  in 
the  official  report  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College  give  the  details 
of  the  changes  during  die  past  year  and  the  developments  which  we 
contemplate.  As  heretofore,  the  report  of  the  Dean  deals  with  those 
matters  which  affect  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bair,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bronxville, 
New  York,  whose  office  as  Alumni  Trustee  terminated  on  March  i, 
1937,  was  elected  to  succeed  himself  for  the  ensuing  biennium. 

It  is  my  sad  task  to  record  these  deaths  for  the  year  just  ended : 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education,  on  August  i, 
1936;  Clyde  }.  Tidwell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  on  September  28, 1936;  and  Lester 
M.  Wilson,  Professor  of  Education,  on  May  26,  1937. 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  following  appointments,  effective  as  of 
July  1,  1937:  Karl  W.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Director  of  Tutorial  Instruction  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo  and  Visiting  Professor  of  Education  at  Columbia  University 
during  1936-37,  as  Professor  of  Education;  Hollis  L.  Caswell, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, as  Professor  of  Education;  Merle  E.  Curti,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History  at  Smith  College,  as  Professor  of  History;  Will  French, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Long  Beach,  California,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Education;  Hamden  Landon  Forkner,  A.M.,  Principal  of 
the  Merritt  Business  College,  Oakland,  California,  as  Associate  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Education;  George  T.  Renner,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  formerly  senior 
economist  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and  Visiting 
Associate  Professor  of  Education  at  Columbia  University  during 
1936-37,  as  Associate  Professor  of  Geography;  and  Robert  Chester 
Challman,  Ph.D.,  formerly  Instructor  in  Psychology  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  Fellow  in  the  Advanced  School  of  Education  of 
Teachers  College  during  1936-37,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion. John  William  Tibbie,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Education  at  Uni- 
versity College  in  Exeter,  England,  was  appointed  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  in  New  College  for  the  academic  year  1936- 
37.  Max  Brunstetter,  Ph.D.,  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Publications,  from  December  1,  1936;  Henry  H.  Linn,  Ph.D., 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  from  February  1, 1937; 
and  Dorothy  A.  McGinnis,  Director  of  Teachers  College  Dining 
Halls,  from  February  1, 1937. 

The  following  promotions  were  made :  Robert  Bruce  Raup,  Ph.D., 
from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  L.  Thomas 
Hopkins,  Ed.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion; Clifford  L.  Brownell,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to 
Professor  of  Physical  Education;  Floyd  B.  O'Rear,  Ph.D.,  from 
Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Willard  S.  Elsbree, 
Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education;  Clarence 
Linton,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of  Education; 
Helen  Judy-Bond,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  Professor  to  Professor  of 
Household  Arts;  Maude  B.  Muse,  A.M.,  from  Assistant  Professor 
to  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing  Education;  Esther  McD.  Lloyd- 
Jones,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of 
Education;  Lester  Dix,  Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate 
Professor  of  Education;  William  B.  Featherstone,  Ph.D.,  from  As- 
sistant Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Lennox  Grey, 
Ph.D.,  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  English; 
Ernest  G.  Osborne,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Parent  Education  to 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Mary  E.  Chayer,  A.M.,  from  In- 
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structor  in  Nursing  Education  to  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 
Education;  Magdalene  E.  Kramer,  Ph.D.,  from  Associate  in  Speech 
to  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech;  Arthur  Eugene  Bestor,  Jr.,  Ph.B., 
from  Associate  in  History  to  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

The  administrative  title  of  Lester  Dix,  Ph.D.,  was  changed  to  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Lincoln  School;  of  Walter  E.  Hager,  Ph.D.,  to  Secretary 
of  Teachers  College;  and  of  Thad  L.  Hungate,  M.S.,  to  Controller 
of  Teachers  College. 

The  following  appointments  to  the  rank  of  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Education  were  made:  Milo  B.  Hillegas,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Education,  effective  July  i,  1937  and  William  Heard  Kilpatrick, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  effective  July  1, 1938, 
with  leave  of  absence  during  the  academic  year  1937-38.  These  ap- 
pointments mark  the  termination  of  the  full-time  responsibilities  in 
the  College  of  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Faculty  but  hap- 
pily they  serve  to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  hold  them  both  to  an 
enduring  place  in  the  College  and  in  the  field  of  education.  M.  Alice 
Asserson,  M.D.,  Assistant  University  Physician,  will  retire  from  ac- 
tive service  as  of  July  1, 1937,  and  George  M.  Bruce,  A.M.,  Assistant 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  as  of  July  1,  1938, 
with  leave  of  absence  during  the  academic  year  1937-38. 

I  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  Heber  Harper,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor of  Education  as  of  July  1,  1936;  of  Charles  I.  Lambert,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Psychiatric  Education,  as  of  July  1,  1937;  and  of  Jose- 
phine H.  Kenyon,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Health  Education  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  since  1909,  as  of  July  1, 1937. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1936-37 
to  Professors  Edward  L.  Thorndike  and  J.  R.  McGaughy;  for  the 
academic  year  1937-38  to  Professors  John  R.  Clark  and  Josephine 
L.  Rathbone;  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1937-38  to  Professors 
Edmund  deS.  Brunner,  Isaac  L.  Kandel,  Elizabeth  D.  McDowell, 
and  Arthur  T.  Jersild;  and  for  the  Spring  Session  of  1937-38  to 
Professors  Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Albert  L.  Cru,  Willard  S.  Elsbree, 
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Lillian  A.  Hudson,  Grace  MacLeod,  Lois  Hayden  Meek,  Lois  C. 
Mossman,  Mary  M.  Reed,  and  William  D.  Reeve. 

To  honor  Grace  H.  Dodge  and  V.  Everit  Macy  two  lectureships 
were  created,  each  to  be  given  in  alternate  years.  James  Earl  Rus- 
sell, Dean  Emeritus,  was  appointed  to  give  the  Grace  H.  Dodge 
Lectures  for  1937-38,  and  William  Heard  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of 
Education,  the  V.  Everit  Macy  Lectures  for  1938-39. 

Teachers  College  gratefully  acknowledges  the  following  gifts 
and  grants:  $49,267  from  various  donors  to  the  building  fund  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys;  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
$21,322  for  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science,  $18,898 
for  the  International  Institute,  $11,574  f°r  tne  Child  Development 
Institute,  and  $2,500  to  the  committee  exploring  the  practicability  of 
a  journal  of  general  education;  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  to 
the  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Division  of  Psychology,  $8,000 
for  the  study  of  human  nature  and  changes  in  the  social  order, 
$3,125  for  the  study  of  problems  of  penal  institutions  for  youth, 
$2,500  (through  the  Carnegie  Foundation)  for  the  study  of  young 
workers  in  the  metropolitan  area,  $5,000  to  the  International  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Factorial  Analysis,  $5,000  for  the  development 
of  the  Teachers  College  library,  and  $2,500  for  the  study  of  life  earn- 
ings in  various  occupations  under  the  direction  of  Professor  H.  F. 
Clark;  $26,470  from  various  donors  to  the  Institute  of  Practical  Sci- 
ence Research;  $10,049  from  Mr.  Dunlevy  Milbank  for  the  Student 
Loan  Fund;  $10,000  from  the  Payne  Fund,  through  the  Civic  Re- 
search Institute,  to  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Division 
of  Educational  Psychology,  for  a  study  of  the  social  behavior  and 
civic  training  of  children;  an  anonymous  gift  of  $9,000  for  a  course 
of  study  analysis  project;  $5,000  from  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  Association  to  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Di- 
vision of  Educational  Psychology,  for  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
parative Frequency  List;  $1,825  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
for  the  study  of  cultural  contributions  to  agricultural  extension 
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work;  $1,000  from  Mr.  Cleveland  E.  Dodge  for  the  general  fund; 
$750  from  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Hilltop  Nursery  Proj- 
ect; from  Professor  Paul  Monroe  his  private  collection  of  books 
and  manuscripts  dealing  with  the  history  of  education  and  $210  to 
supplement  the  Paul  Monroe  collection  in  the  Teachers  College 
library;  $150  from  Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn  for  the  study  of  problems 
of  penal  institutions  for  youth;  $100  from  the  Jackson  Heights 
Woman's  Club  for  the  Loan  Fund;  an  anonymous  gift  of  $100  for 
educational  research;  and  $50  from  the  Student  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration Club  for  the  Romiett  Stevens  Memorial  Loan  Fund. 

Last  February  the  column  "Topics  of  the  Times"  in  The  New 
Yor\  Times  described  Teachers  College  as  "one  big  unhappy  fam- 
ily." This  characterization  was  not  intended  as  a  term  of  derogation. 
It  was  meant  to  describe  an  institution  where  the  individual  is  free 
to  speak  his  mind,  where  divergent  and  even  conflicting  views  are 
not  only  tolerated  but  encouraged,  where  even  "Dean  flays  profes- 
sor." This  was  the  ideal  of  the  old  University  of  Paris,  where  thou- 
sands of  students  marched  up  the  hill  to  hear  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  hold  forth  and  marched  down  again  to  hear  Abelard  reply. 
This  has  always  been  the  ideal  of  Teachers  College.  We  have  no 
single  point  of  view.  We  have  no  institutional  philosophy.  All 
together  we  take  no  single  position,  make  no  unanimous  recom- 
mendations, issue  no  pronouncement  with  which  all  of  us  agree. 
Sometimes  we  are  asked,  "What  does  Teachers  College  believe? 
What  does  it  recommend?"  and  our  reply  is  that  we  have  neither 
beliefs  that  are  institution-wide  nor  recommendations  that  we  can 
make  as  a  whole.  We  try  to  see  that  all  points  of  view  are  repre- 
sented. Whenever  any  one  position  comes  to  dominate,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  the  Dean.  Emeritus,  which  was  to  invite  new 
professors  holding  opposite  or  divergent  views.  Many  controversies 
that  have  divided  American  schoolmen  started  on  Morningside 
Heights;  and  certain  famous  debates  held  before  the  great  educa- 
tional associations  were  only  repetitions  of  what  had  gone  on  in  our 
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halls.  All  ideas  are  welcome ;  all  find  here  a  favorable  milieu  in  which 
to  develop;  all  find  their  proponents  and  opponents;  all  have  here 
their  opportunity  to  expand  and  to  be  diffused.  A  free  arena  for  free 
thought  is  vital  to  Teachers  College.  If  this  disappears  we  are  lost. 

In  the  realm  of  teaching  it  is  not  difficult  to  achieve  this  ideal.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  select  professors  of  ability  and  so  arrange  their 
life  in  the  institution  that  their  abilities  may  develop.  It  is  important 
to  see  that  they  have  the  materials  with  which  to  work,  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  multiply  and  extend  their  effort,  good  students  to 
stimulate  and  by  whom  in  turn  to  be  stimulated,  freedom  from  ad- 
ministrative duties  and  details,  sufficient  compensation,  and  pro- 
tection from  other  professors,  students,  alumni,  the  general  public, 
and  administrators  who,  disagreeing  with  what  they  say,  may  wish 
to  silence  them.  If  these  principles  honestly  go  into  effect  and  the 
institution  has  the  funds  necessary  to  sustain  them,  then  one  only  has 
to  be  sure  that  all  important  divergent  points  of  view  are  repre- 
sented. There  is  of  course  room  for  administrative  error  in  what  may 
be  considered  "important."  It  hardly  seems  wise  at  this  time  to  pro- 
vide salaries,  stenographers,  assistance,  and  materials  for  an  antievo- 
lutionist,  a  "flat"  geographer,  a  phrenologist,  or  an  astrologer;  nor 
does  it  seem  promising  to  seek  out  an  advocate  for  McGuffey's 
Readers.  Such  problems  lie  in  the  area  of  administrative  discretion, 
checked  by  advice  from  all  sides.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  idealist  among  the  pragmatists,  one 
organismic  psychologist  among  the  behaviorists,  one  believer  in  lo- 
cal control  among  the  centralizers,  one  disciplinarian  in  the  home 
of  the  free.  The  administration  then  provides  the  contestants  and 
the  arena,  and  sees  that  the  battle  is  fought  according  to  the  rules. 
This  achieved,  there  will  certainly  be  life,  and  vigor,  and  change, 
and,  we  hope,  progress. 

But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  administration  cannot 
act  merely  as  a  referee.  There  are  times  when  the  College  must  take 
a  stand,  and  the  whole  group — Trustees,  administration,  professors, 
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and  students — must  act  as  a  unit.  It  is  of  course  false  reasoning  in  a 
precise  and  fundamental  sense  to  state  that  there  is  a  world  of  ideas 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  world  of  actions  on  the  other.  Every  idea  has 
its  corresponding  application  in  life.  Even  inaction  is  a  form  of 
action.  There  is,  however,  in  institutional  life  a  place  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  many  ideas  in  conflict  and  many  corresponding 
applications  also  in  conflict;  and  diere  is  another  place  where,  no 
matter  how  many  conflicting  ideas  may  be  advanced  and  held,  only 
one  application  is  possible  at  a  time.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  a  realm 
of  theory,  instruction,  and  research  where  there  can  be  balance,  con- 
troversy, and  delay  and  by  a  realm  of  administration,  where  one  and 
only  one  course  of  action  may  be  taken  at  a  time.  Thus,  even  Teach- 
ers College,  committed  to  a  policy  of  magnificent  neutrality,  must 
on  occasion  take  sides. 

One  of  these  areas  in  the  administration  of  Teachers  College 
where  balance,  controversy,  and  delay  cannot  be  countenanced, 
where  one  position  must  be  taken,  where  an  agreed  course  of  action 
must  be  followed,  is  the  demonstration  school.  A  school  must  act  as 
a  unit.  It  must  serve  a  definite  purpose.  It  cannot  have  one  philos- 
ophy mornings  and  another  afternoons,  or  one  philosophy  in  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  grades  and  another  in  the  eighth,  tenth, 
and  twelfth.  To  be  sure,  it  may  adopt  a  colorless  position  and  com- 
promise upon  all  important  issues.  Such  a  policy  may  be  necessary 
in  a  smaller  institution  with  but  one  school,  but  Teachers  College 
has  four1  schools  and  is  thus  able  to  demonstrate  four  philosophies 
at  the  same  time. 

Demonstration  and  experiment  are  the  functions  of  these  schools. 
That  is  why  they  are  a  part  of  Teachers  College.  Their  purpose  is  to 
show  under  practical  conditions  how  the  theories  advanced  in  the 

1  These  four  demonstration  schools  are  the  Horace  Mann  School,  comprising  a  kindergarten, 
a  six-year  elementary  school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  six-year  high  school  for  girls ;  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  Boys  at  Fieldston,  a  six-year  high  school  for  boys ;  the  Lincoln  School,  compris- 
ing a  nursery  school,  a  kindergarten,  a  six-year  elementary  school,  and  a  six-year  high  school  for 
boys  and  girls;  and  the  Speyer  School  (in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City) ,  an  eight-^rade  elementary  school  for  boys  and  girls,  specializing  in  atypical  cases,  both  bright 
and  dull. 
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College  will  work,  and  to  try  one  suggestion  or  another.  At  a  recent 
educational  meeting  I  spoke  upon  a  problem  concerning  which 
widely  divergent  views  are  held  and  advocated  a  position  at  neither 
extreme.  The  Baltimore  Sun  approved  this  stand  mildly  as  follows : 

Dean  Russell  does  well  to  warn  against  such  things;  but,  fortunately,  it 
doesn't  matter  a  whole  lot  whether  or  not  Educators  dream  dreams  or  see 
visions  so  long  as  teachers  are  too  busy  controlling  unruly  youngsters  and 
cramming  a  little  learning  into  their  throats  to  be  affected  by  it.  After  all, 
the  Educators  are  but  the  prance  horses  of  pedagogy,  jangling  their  bespangled 
harness  while  the  work  horses,  the  teachers,  do  all  the  work. 

At  Teachers  College  we  have  "prance  horses  of  pedagogy"  and  we 
have  "work  horses"  as  well.  We  have  theorists  on  our  Faculty — 
radical,  conservative,  and  all  shades  in  between;  and  professors  with 
divergent  views  often  appear  before  the  same  class  within  the  same 
period.  Several  "prance  horses"  can  run  on  the  same  educational 
track  at  the  same  time,  trotters,  pacers,  hunters,  racers,  even  circus 
horses;  but  the  "work  horses"  have  to  pull  in  a  team,  together, 
toward  one  objective.  Thus  the  schools  of  Teachers  College,  while 
individually  they  may  adopt  but  one  philosophy,  need  not  be  all 
alike.  They  may  take  their  own  positions;  and  they  do. 

In  fact  one  of  the  liveliest  controversies  of  recent  years  is  that  oc- 
casioned by  the  appearance  in  1937  of  a  little  book  entitled  Horace 
Mann  after  Fifty  Years,  a  publication  of  the  Boys'  School  (the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys).  A  generation  ago  progressive  edu- 
cation was  on  the  offensive.  Old  practices  were  the  object  of  attack. 
Now,  in  at  least  one  instance,  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  it  is  conservative  education  that  has  thrown  down  the 
gage  of  battle. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  has  often  evinced  but  lukewarm  sym- 
pathy and  in  many  instances  a  direct  opposition  to  the  self-styled  New  Edu- 
cation, holding  that  it  is  frequently  unsound  in  theory,  specious  in  its  claims, 
impractical  of  application,  contrary  to  the  known  facts  of  history  and  to  the 
experience  of  mankind,  that  many  times  it  is  neither  progressive  nor  new  but 
in  fact  merely  an  old  dish,  garnished  with  new  trimmings,  and  that  in  many 
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of  its  implications,  not  always  clearly  perceived,  it  may  become  untenably 
narrow  in  its  philosophy  and  ethical  considerations. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  Lincoln  School  is  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  the  new  education.  Reports  of  the  directors,  articles 
in  magazines,  textbooks  by  members  of  the  staff,  addresses  before 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  for  years  have  described  and  justified  the  progressive 
school.  The  entire  issue  of  the  Teachers  College  Record  for  Febru- 
ary, 1936,  was  devoted  to  "Integrated  Education  in  Lincoln  School," 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the 
School.  It  is  interesting  to  place  Horace  Mann  after  Fifty  Years 
side  by  side  with  this  publication,  and  note  the  opposition  of  the  two 
theories.  In  particular  the  opposing  positions  taken  with  regard  to 
"integration"  illustrate  the  problem  of  educational  administration 
with  relation  to  conflicting  or  divergent  points  of  view. 

The  general  statement  of  the  Lincoln  School  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

To  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln  School  integration  is  not  "just  another  educa- 
tional slogan,  ...  it  constitutes  a  direct  answer  to  the  profound  and  wide- 
spread disintegrations  that  now  exist  in  all  areas  of  human  experience."  "We 
literally  do  not  know  where  we  stand  in  the  face  of  multiform  challenges  to 
act."  "The  world  cries  out  for  a  new  synthesis,  a  new  philosophy."  "Our 
literature,  our  social  psychology,  our  sociology,  our  political  techniques,  our 
arts  of  imagination,  interpretation,  and  communication  have  not  prepared 
us  for  the  control  of  the  technical  and  economic  world  in  which  we  in  fact 
exist."  "No  education  attempting  the  integration  of  modern  youth  in  modern 
society  can  escape  this  fundamental  and  threatening  disunity." 

What  is  needed  is  integration  of  personality,  and  this  .  .  .  "means  the 
integration  of  experience."  "The  end  to  be  sought  is  a  unified  and  related 
pattern  of  experience  in  each  child."  "All  subject  matter  must  become  integral 
and  truly  functional  in  the  student's  growth." 

The  student  must  be  prepared  to  live  in  a  changing  world.  If  the  world  is 
static,  security  comes  from  "taking  on  traditional  patterns,"  and  distinction 
comes  from  best  expressing  them.  If  the  world  is  changing,  security  comes 
to  those  "who  can  imagine  new  patterns  of  behavior,"  and  distinction  to 
those  "who  best  serve  and  direct  what  is  emerging."  Individuals  must  be 
trained  in  an  "experimental  way  of  life." 
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To  achieve  all  of  this  there  must  be  an  integrating  curriculum — "The  study 
of  all  aspects  of  culture," — "on  all  its  fronts,  in  all  its  interrelationships." 
What  is  wanted  is  a  generation  that  will  face  life  with  "interest,  courage, 
realism,  and  imagination."  The  principle  of  integration  must  be  extended  to 
the  curriculum,  to  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  administrative  functions, 
arrangements,  and  requirements. 

This  ideal  in  practice  makes  an  elementary  school  described  as 
follows: 

The  "unit  of  work"  organization  is  used  in  the  elementary  school  instead 
of  separate  subjects  of  study,  such  as  geography,  history,  and  so  forth.  These 
units  have  to  do  with  "the  larger  learning  situations  which  will  draw  upon 
all  kinds  of  subject  matter."  "To  the  end  that  there  may  be  opportunities  for 
these  learning  situations  the  school  encourages  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
which  involve  the  use  of  books,  paints,  clay,  looms,  tools,  blocks,  wood,  paper, 
cloth,  science  equipment,  and  musical  instruments;  swimming  pool,  gym- 
nasium, art  room,  music  room,  shop,  and  pottery  room.  The  larger  environ- 
ment is  constantly  being  drawn  upon,  ...  be  it  a  trip  to  the  Manhattanville 
Day  Nursery,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry;  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  the  Hayden  Planetarium,  a  broadcast- 
ing station,  a  grocery  store;  to  an  aviation  field,  a  farm,  a  silk  mill,  a  doll 
factory,  or  an  ocean  liner."  "The  school  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
selecting,  adapting,  and  developing  materials  of  instruction  so  that  children 
may  further  be  helped  in  understanding  and  evaluating  the  changing  world 
in  which  they  live." 

The  high  school  is  described  in  such  phrases  as  these: 

School  visitors  are  especially  interested  in  the  "general  courses."  "These 
experimental  integrating  courses  in  the  development  of  Western  culture  are 
required  of  all  pupils  in  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  These  courses  replace 
the  older  separate  courses  in  English,  history,  art,  science,  and  music.  Each 
section  of  approximately  twenty-five  pupils  is  taught  by  a  staff  of  three  or 
four  teachers,  all  in  the  classroom  simultaneously."  One  of  these  courses  is 
considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  a  usual  pupil  program.  Lincoln 
School  is  one  of  thirty  experimental  schools  under  the  Aiken  Committee. 
"As  such,  its  graduates  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  certain 
traditional  requirements  of  college  entrance,  thus  making  possible  a  cur- 
riculum that  is  better  adapted  to  the  aptitudes  and  interests  of  its  pupils." 
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This  idea  of  integration  bears  the  brunt  of  the  attack  from  the 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys: 

The  weakest  part  of  the  whole  program  of  the  new  education  is  .  .  .  the 
integrated  curriculum.  Upon  the  assumption  that  Mathematics,  English, 
French,  German,  Physics,  History  and  the  like  .  .  .  constitute  arbitrary  and 
unnatural  divisions  of  subject  matter  into  mutually  exclusive  "categories"  or 
"compartments"  of  learning,  the  New  Education  seeks  to  achieve  what  it 
terms  a  new  "synthesis"  of  the  curriculum  by  treating  these  subjects  in  unison, 
combined,  as  they  actually  occur  in  the  child's  experience. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  recognizes  at  least  four  flaws 
in  the  integrated  program. 

(a)  Most  situations  in  life  are  infinitely  too  complex  for  a  child  to  treat 
with  them  adequately.  Learning  is  a  process  first  of  analysis.  The  question 
arises  whether  the  study  of  cores  of  subject  matter  vertically  as  chemistry, 
English,  Physics,  American  History,  French,  etc.,  or  treating  them  laterally  as 
they  occur  in  concrete  situations  is  fruitful  of  the  more  searching  analysis. 
Of  these  two,  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  definitely  subscribes  to  the 
former.  In  its  zeal  for  the  new  and  the  radical  the  New  Education  has  gotten 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

(b)  Students  relish  a  variety  of  subjects. 

(c)  The  integrated  curriculum  makes  demands  upon  the  teacher  which 
"are  extravagant  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  impossible  of  fulfillment." 

(d)  The  integrated  program  cannot  "assure  a  sequence  of  subject  matter 
which  is,  step  by  step,  commensurate  with  the  pupils'  ability  to  grasp  it.  Any 
concrete  situation  .  .  .  may  be  composed  of  certain  very  simple  elements  com- 
bined with  others  of  a  very  difficult  nature.  What  happens  to  the  student,  for 
example,  who  is  quite  able  to  study  the  history  of  means  and  modes  of  trans- 
portation when  he  is  confronted  with  problems  of  business  management  and 
high  finance?  What  happens  to  the  project  of  "the  home  in  relation  to  society" 
in  which  relatively  simple  facts  that  the  family  is  a  unit  in  society,  that  people 
marry  and  have  children  to  whom  they  owe  certain  obligations  and  from 
whom  in  turn  they  are  entided  to  certain  loyalties,  are  involved  in  the  more 
recondite  subdeties  of  sex  mores  ? 

This  controversy  over  the  idea  of  integration  is  only  a  part  of  the 
basis  of  division  between  the  two  schools.  The  Boys'  School  asserts 
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that  the  new  education  is  "based  upon  a  doubtful  psychology" — 
behaviorism;  upon  a  doubtful  philosophy — pragmatism;  that  it 
places  exaggerated  emphasis  upon  activity  rather  than  books;  that  it 
minimizes  drill,  causing  "faulty  or  slipshod  learning";  that  the 
theory  that  "free  activity"  enables  a  child  to  enjoy  school  and  learn 
better  is  a  "magnificent  generalization";  and  that  the  child-centered 
school  "cannot  qualify  as  the  ideal  of  pedagogy." 

In  so  sharp  an  argument  with  such  diverse  positions  and  practices 
one  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  expressed  purposes  of  the  two 
schools  would  be  equally  different.  Nevertheless  at  this  point,  curi- 
ously enough,  they  appear  to  be  very  close  together.  Both  stress 
desirable  habits  of  work,  such  as  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  con- 
centration.2 Both  seek  to  provide  the  fundamentals,  such  as  the  three 
R's.3  Both  hope  to  develop  an  abundant  inner  life.*  Both  seek  to  help 
the  student  to  acquire  desirable  attitudes  and  traits.6 

The  division  comes  when  there  is  discussion  of  "educating  for  a 
changing  world."  This  phrase,  asserts  the  Boys'  School — 

.  .  .  has  become  the  shibboleth  of  progressive  education.  It  has  been  con- 
juring with  these  words  so  long  that  it  has  come  to  think  of  anything,  and 
almost  everything,  that  is  new,  radical,  different,  as  being  necessarily  good 

2  The  Boys'  School:  "The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  wishes  to  reassert  its  faith  in  discipline, 
both  within  a  society  and  within  the  individual.  Among  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
school  are  the  habits  of  effort,  of  thoroughness,  of  accuracy,  of  concentration." 

Lincoln  School:  Every  pupil  is  expected  to  attain  "work  habits,  working  techniques,  skill  in 
use  of  laboratory  or  reference  materials,"  the  habit  of  "effort  or  persistence  in  completing  work 
undertaken."  "The  child  develops  better  working  habits."  "When  the  need  for  drill  comes,  definite 
time  is  set  apart." 

8  The  Boys'  School:  "The  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  wishes  to  emphasize  its  insistence  upon 
the  mastery  of  the  three  R's." 

Lincoln  School:  "Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  program  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  regular,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  practice  in  skills  such  as  reading  at  certain  age  levels,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic." 

*  The  Boys'  School:  There  is  an  "impoverishment  of  inner  life."  "It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
school  ...  to  supply  a  compensating  emphasis  upon  the  spiritual  content  of  life  in  order  to  comple- 
ment the  more  material  advances  of  applied  science." 

Lincoln  School:  "Richness  and  fullness  of  life."  "Unhurried,  pleasurable  living  among  one's 
active  enthusiasms."  "To  help  all  children  to  obtain  those  varied  experiences  which  may  lay  founda- 
tions for  lifelong  interests." 

B  The  Boys'  School:  The  school  "seeks  to  present  a  well-rounded  educational  program.  It  thinks 
primarily  of  character-building,  of  the  development  of  the  whole  personality  in  terms  of  intelligence, 
health,  and  moral  fibre."  It  believes  in  "helping  the  student  to  acquire  desirable  attitudes." 

Lincoln  School:  The  school  aids  its  pupils  "to  explore  a  rich  variety  of  experiences  necessary  to 
the  development  of  a  well-rounded  individual  capable  of  meeting  life  on  its  own  terms  without 
capitulating  to  it."  It  "conceives  of  the  curriculum  as  the  way  in  which  the  school  aids  boys  and 
girls  to  improve  their  daily  living." 
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and  desirable.  In  this  way  it  has  lost  sight  of  certain  fundamental  constants 
in  human  nature  and  in  society  which  constitute  the  very  structure  upon 
which  civilization  is  predicated.  ...  In  its  educational  practices  the  [Boys'] 
School  seeks  to  stress  those  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  values  which  are 
basic  and  permanent  in  our  civilization. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  published  statements  just  how  far  Lin- 
coln School  differs  as  to  this  aim.  It  does  state  that  its  purpose  is  "to 
aid  the  pupil  to  obtain  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  life  in  which  he 
lives."  It  asserts  that  its  program  helps  children  "to  understand  and 
appraise  the  contemporary  social  scene"  "to  build  for  themselves 
dispositions  to  share  in  the  making  of  a  better  America."  In  the  ar- 
ticle on  general  philosophy  of  integration,  the  statement  is  made 
that  "education  must  not  only  retain  its  preservative  function;  it 
must  consciously  become  an  institution  of  betterment.  A  changing 
society  is  changing  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  and  education 
through  its  capacity  to  clarify,  to  criticize,  and  to  refine  the  social 
heritage,  must  seek  to  ensure  a  finer  culture." 

In  the  interest  of  the  advancement  of  teaching  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  Boys'  School  and  Lincoln  School  are  demonstrating  in  practice 
the  application  of  the  rival  theories  of  departmentalized  and  inte- 
grated education  advanced  by  professors  in  the  College.  From  these 
opposing  experiments  may  come  an  assessment  of  the  relative  suc- 
cess of  the  two  ideas.  Tests  can  be  made.  If  present  techniques  of 
measurement  are  inadequate,  new  ones  can  be  evolved.  Results  can 
be  measured  quantitatively  or  appraisals  can  be  made  qualitatively. 
Researchers  in  our  Institutes  and  in  the  Advanced  School  have  here 
a  real  opportunity. 

It  would  be  far  more  important  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
I  am  confident,  if  the  Boys'  School,  Horace  Mann  School,  and  Lin- 
coln School  were  to  make  equally  clear  arid  precise  demonstrations 
of  the  conflicting  theories  of  education  and  social  change  now  divid- 
ing the  professors  in  the  College.  That  this  has  not  been  done  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  schools;  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  philosophers, 
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the  "Frontier  Thinkers,"  those  who  urge  that  education  become  a 
positive  force  toward  the  creation  of  a  new  social  order.  For  theories 
come  to  be  applied  in  practice  only  after  a  definite  sequence  of  events 
has  taken  place. 

First,  the  philosophers  must  identify  the  problem,  discuss  it,  and 
develop  it  theoretically.  Then  philosophers  with  a  more  practical 
turn  of  mind  must  examine  and  assess  the  implications  for  practice 
in  schools  and  other  educational  institutions.  Third,  technicians  in 
cooperation  with  both  groups  of  philosophers  must  then  prepare 
materials  of  instruction  and  concrete  suggestions  to  teachers  to  im- 
plement the  new  ideas  in  practice.  To  what  extent  has  this  sequence 
been  followed  ? 

In  a  period  of  stress  and  strain,  like  that  of  the  last  eight  years, 
there  is  always  a  renaissance  of  theories  of  social  readjustment  and 
economic  progress.  Many  old  schools  of  thought  are  revived,  rang- 
ing from  Communism  to  dictatorship  and  technocracy,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  these  philosophies  high  in  national  councils,  both  in 
foreign  countries  and  at  home,  try  to  improve  the  social  order.  In 
the  autocracies  the  means  is  force;  in  the  democracies,  the  same  end 
is  sought  by  appeal  to  popular  will;  and,  if  popular  will  is  to  govern 
wisely  and  well,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  a  question 
of  education.  What  sort  of  education  shall  it  be  ?  An  education  de- 
signed for  the  world  as  it  is  ?  Or  an  education  designed  to  make  the 
world  over? 

It  was  their  affirmative  answer  to  the  latter  question  that  brought 
the  Frontier  Thinkers  to  the  fore.  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  eco- 
nomic depression  and  an  educational  recession,  they  considered 
with  their  students  the  implications  of  such  problems  as  the  business 
cycle,  war,  capitalism,  unemployment,  the  underprivileged,  racial 
prejudice,  class  struggle,  and  labor  organizations.  "We  need  a  New 
Social  Order,"  they  declared.  "Dare  the  schools  build  it?"  and  the 
answer  was  urged  in  the  affirmative.  How  were  their  students 
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taught  to  accomplish  this  end?  Was  there  an  examination  of  the 
implications  and  practice  for  the  schools  ?  Were  there  technicians 
preparing  materials  of  instruction  and  suggestions  to  teachers  ?  Not 
to  any  great  degree.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Frontier  Thinkers  have 
paid  far  more  attention  to  the  goal  than  to  the  means  of  achieving 
it;  and  since  one  needs  neither  practice  nor  training  nor  skill  to  stand 
in  picket  lines,  lecture  on  soap  boxes,  encourage  strikers,  circulate 
pamphlets  and  petitions,  and  engage  in  general  protest  and  boycott, 
the  temptation  for  the  eager  student  was  to  engage  in  these  activities 
of  force  rather  than  in  those  of  education,  which  are  so  much  harder 
to  understand.  Activity  in  the  field  of  education  is  always  difficult 
and  subtle.  Revolution  is  so  much  easier  than  evolution. 

It  is  in  the  use  of  education,  I  think,  that  the  social  reformers  have 
been  at  their  weakest.  The  early  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution, 
men  like  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Barere,  and  Lakanal  saw  clearly  the 
end  of  social  justice  and  understood  the  role  of  education  as  the 
necessary  means  of  achieving  it.  But  force  triumphed  before  educa- 
tion could  get  under  way,  let  alone  do  its  work.  The  Marxians,  under 
the  influence  of  Spencer,  thought  that  the  new  social  order  would 
come  as  a  process  of  natural  evolution,  whether  it  was  willed  or  no; 
and  now  in  Russia  force  appears  again  to  have  triumphed.  The  sev- 
enteenth- and  eighteenth-century  philosophers  envisioned  a  world 
at  peace,  a  brotherhood  of  man,  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
press,  laissez  faire,  equality  before  the  law,  equality  of  opportunity, 
and  general  well-being.  After  three  centuries  of  effort  there  are 
pirates  on  the  Mediterranean,  women  and  children  massacred  in 
Madrid  and  Shanghai,  pogroms,  censorship,  concentration  camps, 
planned  economies,  tariff  barriers,  business  depressions,  and  unem- 
ployment. 

The  dream  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  not 
been  realized.  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  have  not  been 
achieved.  Possibly  man  cannot  perfect  himself.  Possibly  the  world 
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resists  his  control.  Certainly  we  at  Teachers  College  should  explore 
the  possibility  that  the  failure  has  come  from  the  use  too  much  of 
force  and  too  little  of  education. 

If  this  is  true,  we  at  Teachers  College  should  make  certain  in  a 
group  of  social  reformers,  themselves  teachers,  in  an  institution  for 
educating  teachers,  that  the  net  result  of  our  efforts  will  be  educa- 
tion, not  force.  To  be  sure,  we  should  pay  attention  to  the  Promised 
Land.  But  we  shall  never  reach  the  Promised  Land  unless  we  chart 
our  way  carefully  through  the  Wilderness.  We  believe  that  the  road 
to  lasting  social  progress  lies  dirough  our  schools  and  other  means  of 
education,  but  we  cannot  expect  one  of  our  associated  schools  to 
make  a  proper  demonstration  of  a  theory  advanced  in  the  College, 
until  some  of  the  more  practical  philosophers  in  the  College,  follow- 
ing the  theory  of  the  Frontier  Thinkers,  examine  the  implications 
of  the  new  ideas  for  practice  in  schools  and  other  educational  agen- 
cies; and,  further,  until  technicians  prepare  materials  of  instruction 
and  concrete  suggestions  for  teachers. 

Until  this  is  done  we  cannot  know  what  the  Frontier  Thinkers 
really  recommend.  Until  plans  for  specifications  are  worked  out  in 
minute  detail  we  cannot  make  a  demonstration.  Without  this  we 
cannot  know  what  part  of  the  program  stands  a  chance  of  being 
adopted  in  an  American  community,  progressive  or  middle  road  or 
conservative.  So  long  as  the  controversy  remains  in  the  classroom  of 
Teachers  College,  all  we  are  doing  is  shadowboxing.  Only  when 
these  ideas  meet  in  practice  will  there  be  a  real  conflict. 

The  controversy  between  the  Boys'  School  and  Lincoln  School 
over  the  question  of  integration  is  a  reflection  of  a  similar  contro- 
versy among  the  professors  of  Teachers  College.  It  is  primarily  a 
question  of  method.  More  fundamental  is  the  issue  of  purpose,  a 
conflict  as  yet  mostly  in  the  realm  of  ideas,  and  the  Frontier  Think- 
ers should  not  rest  content  until  their  theories  are  tested  in  the  fire  of 
practice,  and  the  method  of  how  to  "build  a  New  Social  Order"  is 
found  at  work  under  practical  conditions.  We  may  then  expect  that 
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our  students — prospective  teachers — will  see  step  by  step,  bit  by  bit, 
what  to  do  at  the  start,  what  to  watch  by  the  way,  what  to  develop, 
what  to  teach,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  translate  their  spirit  of  social 
service  and  patriotism  into  the  activities  of  education  rather  than 
into  picketing,  striking,  union  organization,  pamphleteering  and 
petitioning,  the  activities  of  force  that  always  have  failed  and,  I 
think,  always  will  fail. 

Another  decision-requiring  area  is,  of  course,  that  of  business  ad- 
ministration. Few  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  aspect  of  our  prob- 
lem. We  must  manage  four  large  dormitories  and  four  dining  halls; 
we  must  operate  the  Bureau  of  Publications;  and  we  must  maintain 
and  keep  in  good  repair  a  large  college  plant.  We  employ  80  dining 
hall  workers,  167  building  service  workers,  and  48  skilled  artisans 
and  engineers. 

The  schools  of  thought  referred  to  above,  varying  from  Com- 
munism to  Fascism,  have,  through  legislation  and  action,  had  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  business  world,  where  the  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  worker,  the  investor,  the  employer,  and  the  consumer 
has  resulted  in  so  much  disturbance.  These  difficulties  are  beginning 
to  be  found  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Labor  strife  has  entered  the 
educational  world.  The  worker  interest  is  represented  by  janitors, 
cooks,  waiters,  artisans,  clerks,  and  stenographers  who  want  in- 
creased pay,  decreased  hours,  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  and  pro- 
visions for  retirement.  Since  there  are  no  profits  to  divide,  only 
deficits  to  share,  there  is  no  employer  or  investor  interest.  The  con- 
sumer interest  is  represented  by  the  students,  who  wish  to  pay  less, 
and  by  all  person  interested  in  the  advancement  of  education  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  funds  diverted  from  research,  assistance,  or  ma- 
terials of  instruction.  And  since  upon  the  educational  side  a  proper 
institution  is  a  free  arena  for  all  schools  of  thought,  there  are  among 
the  consumers  themselves  active  and  vociferous  representatives  of 
all  theories  of  employment  and  management. 

The  principle  of  educational  administration  which  encourages 
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and  supports  all  points  of  view  cannot  apply  to  business  administra- 
tion. It  is  true  that  there  are  two  universities  in  the  United  States, 
each  with  two  campuses,  that  have  one  labor  policy  on  one  campus, 
and  another  labor  policy  on  the  other.  But  a  compact  institution  like 
Teachers  College  can  have  only  one — that  which  in  the  long  run 
best  serves  the  interests  of  its  students — and  hence  it  cannot  com- 
pletely satisfy  all  shades  of  opinions  held  by  its  alumni,  its  Faculty, 
or  it  student  body.  Different,  divergent,  and  even  conflicting  views 
are  welcomed  in  its  lecture  halls,  seminars,  libraries,  and  labora- 
tories. Only  one  philosophy  at  a  time  can  be  adopted  in  its  business 
administration. 

There  are  other  areas  of  administration  where,  despite  differences 
in  theory  and  teachings,  only  one  application  can  be  made  at  a  time. 
It  was  in  1903  that  Professor  Dewey8  called  attention  to  the  undemo- 
cratic character  of  American  school  administration,  and  since  then 
the  problem  has  been  widely  discussed.  It  is  said  that  American 
school  and  college  administration  has  been  modeled  upon  big  busi- 
ness. This  is  considered  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  a  free  people.  Chief 
administrative  officers  are  said  to  be  autocratic  and  despotic.  There 
should  be  more  shared  decisions.  Shall  trustees  or  school  boards  have 
final  control?  Shall  not  faculty  and  students  have  more  power? 
Shall  not  faculty  and  students  have  access  to  the  trustees  directly 
and  not  through  the  chief  administrative  officer  ?  As  an  administra- 
tor I  see  the  problem  clearly;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  solution.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  raised  the  question  in  conference  with  the 
entire  staff  of  Teachers  College  without  significant  response  or 
apparent  interest.  To  date  the  proponents  of  this  idea  have  generated 
more  heat  than  light.  Sometime,  however,  there  will  be  greater  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  present  experi- 
ments in  sharing  decisions  with  Faculty  and  students  and  in  further 
development  of  faculty  control  will  give  us  the  experience  to  act 
wisely  and  well.  Here,  again,  we  can  have  but  one  philosophy  of 

6  "Democracy  in  Education,"  Elementary  School  Teacher,  IV  (December,  1903) ,  193. 
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administration  at  a  time;  and  we  hope  to  act  upon  the  one  that  in 
the  long  run  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  students. 

Another  area  where  only  one  course  of  action  can  be  adopted  at  a 
time,  however  varied  may  be  the  theories  advanced,  lies  in  the  tech- 
nical service  rendered  by  our  staff  to  outside  organizations.  Profes- 
sors from  Teachers  College  are  called  upon  to  survey  a  school  sys- 
tem, or  guide  a  program  of  curriculum  revision,  or  advise  with  the 
dietitians  of  a  home  for  children,  or  assist  an  institution  in  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  or  direct  a  building  program,  or  edit  a  journal, 
or  write  a  series  of  textbooks,  or  conduct  a  teachers'  institute.  Do 
these  professors  represent  Teachers  College  as  a  whole,  or  in  part; 
or  do  they  merely  serve  as  individuals  ?  If  the  latter,  then  there  is  no 
problem;  for  any  person  is  expected  to  have  one  position,  one  philos- 
ophy, one  point  of  view.  But  sometimes  communities  or  outside  or- 
ganizations confuse  the  College  with  the  individual  and  think  that 
the  institution  as  a  whole  has  provided  the  service.  Certainly  the 
Division  of  Field  Studies  of  the  Institute  of  Educational  Research 
conducts  surveys  and  as  such  represents  the  College  as  a  whole.  To 
what  extent  is  diis  service  individual  ?  To  what  extent  College  ?  In 
either  case,  to  what  degree  should  divergent  philosophies  be  repre- 
sented ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  some  future  time,  the  report  of  the 
Dean  of  Teachers  College  will  deal  with  efforts  to  solve  new  and 
tantalizing  problems  such  as  these. 

American  education  must  be  kept  free.  Our  educational  liberties 
must  be  preserved.  In  times  like  these,  when  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  schools  and  universities  are  enslaved,  professors  and  teachers 
persecuted,  free  inquiry  at  the  mercy  of  ignorant  authority,  and  edu- 
cational programs  bent  to  the  will  of  national  propaganda,  sensitive- 
ness to  the  problem  of  academic  freedom  is  the  duty  of  all.  There 
are  areas  in  college  administration  where  it  is  easy  to  protect  aca- 
demic freedom;  and  there  are  areas  where  it  is  difficult.  In  facing 
during  these  past  years  the  problems  of  the  schools,  business  admin- 
istration, general  administration,  and  technical  extramural  services, 
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we  have  been  working  in  the  difficult  area.  We  think  that  we  have 
made  progress.  May  we  hope  that  all  of  us — Faculty,  students,  work- 
ers, and  Dean — may  be  granted  diat  measure  of  wisdom  and  mod- 
esty, that  gift  of  genius  and  patience,  and  that  spirit  of  public  service, 
which  made  Teachers  College  a  free  institution  in  the  past  and  are 
needed  to  keep  us  free. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  F.  Russell, 
Dean 
June  30, 1937 


SUMMER  SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  of  the  thirty-eighth  Summer  Session  of  the 
University  which  opened  July  12  and  closed  August  20,  1937. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  includes  the  statistical  record  of  the 
session  (see  pages  465—468) .  Outstanding  figures  are :  the  enrollment 
of  11,809  students  as  against  11,527  for  1936  and  11,713  for  1935;  the 
percentage  of  men  and  women,  28.94  and  71.06  respectively,  show- 
ing a  slight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  men  which  was  29.6  in 
1936;  and  the  wide  territorial  distribution  with  8,223  students  from 
outside  of  New  York  State — 2,660  from  the  North  Central  division 
(Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin),  and 
263  students  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  students  in  attendance  62.69  per  cent  had  taken  work  at 
the  University  previously.  The  number  of  new  students  in  attend- 
ance in  the  1937  Summer  Session  decreased  by  2.19  per  cent  from 
the  preceding  year. 

COMPARATIVE    ENROLLMENT    WITHIN    NEW    YORK    CITY    AND    NEW    YORK    STATE 


New  Yor\  State 

Nea 

'  Yor\  City 

State  and  City 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

Stu- 
dents 

Percentage  of 
Enrollment 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1,520 
i>574 
1,438 
1,260 
1,400 
1,589 
1,537 
1,652 

10.9 
1 1.2 

12.4 
13.6 
13.6 

13-5 
13.3 

13-9 

2,812 
2,923 

2,574 
2,329 
2,096 

2,307 
2,181 

i,934 

2.0.2. 
20.8 
22.2 

25-3 
20.3 
19.7 
18.9 
16.3 

4,332 
4,497 
4,012 

3,589 
3,496 
3,896 
3,7i8 
3,586 

31-2 

32.1 
34-7 
39-o 
34-o 
33-2 
32.2 
30-3 
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The  Summer  Session  of  1937  showed  an  increased  enrollment  of 
2.45  per  cent  from  1936.  The  1936  Summer  Session  showed  a  de- 
crease of  1.59  per  cent  from  1935. 


COMPARISON    BETWEEN    193O    AND    1 937    REGISTRATIONS    IN    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER    SESSION    AND    THE    SUMMER    SESSIONS    OF    26    MAJOR    INSTITUTIONS 


Registrations 

Percentage 
of  Change 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935      1936 

1937 

1930 

and 
1937 

1936 
and 
1937 

Twenty-six 
major  in- 
stitutions 

Columbia 
University 

67,987 
13,887 

71.971 

14,016 

63>352 
">559 

48,542 
9,200 

53,226 
10,281 

60,426  66,958 
11,713111,527 

68,555 
11,809 

+  .83 
—14.96 

+  2.38 
+2-45 

Other  interesting  statistics  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1937  include 
the  analysis  of  the  staff:  721  instructors  (447  men  and  274  women) 
of  which  number  109  were  assistants.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of 
14  instructors  in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  In  the  Summer 
Demonstration  School  there  were  23  high  school  teachers  and  14 
elementary  school  teachers.  There  was  a  total  of  316  instructors 
from  outside  the  University. 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    THE    TEACHING    STAFF    BY    ACADEMIC    RANK 


Ran\ 

Visiting 

Local 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Professorial  Rank 

Full 

Assistant 

Assistant 

2 
1 

26 

5 
10 

9i 
38 

5 

2 

5 
94 
37 

73 
36 
55 
84 
26 

12 

9 
21 
81 

8 

2 

1 

116 

52 

9i 

350 

109 

Total 

173 

143 

274 

131 

721 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1937 
there  were  259  of  professorial  rank  or  35.92  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  those  giving  instruction. 

There  were  five  visiting  instructors  from  abroad  in  1937:  Enrico 
De  Negri,  Professor  Incaricato  di  Filosofia  Morale,  University  of 
Pisa,  Sekr.  d.  Deutsch-Ital.  Forschungsinstitut,  Cologne,  and  Lek- 
tor  at  the  University  of  Cologne,  who  lectured  in  Italian;  Pauline 
M.  Frederick,  Teacher  of  Physical  Education,  Kamehameha  School 
for  Girls,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  who  lectured  in  physical  education; 
Daniel  Mornet,  Professeur  de  litterature  francaise,  University  of 
Paris,  who  lectured  in  French;  Georg  Wolff,  Oberstudien  Direk- 
tor,  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  who  lectured  in  mathematics  in  Teachers 
College;  and  Emmy  Zweybriick,  Professor  of  Design  in  Vienna, 
who  lectured  in  design  in  industry.  From  Canada  came  Florence 
S.  Dunlop,  psychologist  and  supervisor  of  special  classes  in  Ottawa, 
Canada,  who  lectured  in  education  of  the  handicapped. 

A  total  of  1,101  courses  was  offered,  an  increase  of  44  over  1936. 

In  1937  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Residences  were  con- 
tinued with  great  success.  The  French  House  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Jeanne  Vidon  Varney;  the  German  House,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Schrader;  and  the  Italian,  Dr.  Rina  Ciancaglini.  All  three 
language  residences  will  be  continued  in  1938. 

The  Summer  Session  in  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Archi- 
tecture offered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1937 
practical  work  in  design  for  industrial  production.  Design  of  fur- 
niture for  contemporary  living  and  design  for  printed  papers  and 
fabrics  were  so  taught  as  to  permit  the  application  of  the  work  of 
the  students  to  commercial  production.  The  number  of  students 
was  small  but  the  practicability  of  instruction  was  clearly  shown 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  was  high. 

For  many  years  courses  of  a  semi-professional  character  have 
been  offered  in  the  writing  of  the  short  story,  plays,  and  magazine 
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articles.  In  the  past  Summer  Session  a  course  in  poetry  was  added. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  courses  has  increased  year  by  year 
and  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1937  a  Writers  Club  was  organized. 
This  club  followed  the  model  of  the  Writers  Club  of  the  academic 
year.  Five  meetings  were  held.  They  provided  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion and  also  for  a  social  gathering.  There  were  over  130  mem- 
bers enrolled  in  the  club. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  field  courses  in  foreign  educa- 
tion conducted  by  Teachers  College  under  the  direction  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College  in  cooperation  with 
various  national  education  authorities.  The  countries  visited  were 
Austria,  China,  England,  Germany,  and  Japan.  In  every  case  mem- 
bers of  the  Teachers  College  staff  directly  supervised  the  work  and 
University  credit  was  allowed. 

The  following  exhibits  were  held  on  the  Campus:  Creative  Art 
Education  of  H.  W.  Schaefer-Simmern;  1937  Books  for  Boys  and 
Girls;  Official  Publishers'  Exhibit  of  Text  and  Reference  Books; 
Paintings  by  American  Artists  by  courtesy  of  William  Macbeth 
Inc.;  Portable  History  Models  lent  by  the  Museum  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  and  The  Making  of  a  Book,  The  Wonderful  Wonders 
of  One,  Two,  Three,  loaned  by  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Numerous  conferences  open  to  students  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  to  outsiders  were  held  with  great  success.  These  included :  Ele- 
mentary Education,  Forum  Discussions  on  Nursery  School  and 
Kindergarten-First  Grade  Education,  Orientation  in  Individual 
Development  and  Guidance,  Educational  Administration,  Mathe- 
matics, Science  and  Science  Teaching,  Teaching  Music  in  Small 
Town  and  Rural  Schools,  and  Teacher  Education. 

The  Juilliard  School  of  Music  gave  eighteen  concerts  open  to 
the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  Organ  recitals  were  held  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  in  Riverside  Church.  Other 
concerts  were:  two  evenings  with  the  Philharmonic  Scholarship 
String  Quartet,  a  choral  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Pius  X  School 
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of  Liturgical  Music,  and  Henry  Purcell's  Te  Deum  Laudamus  in 
D  Major  and  Jubilate  in  D  Major  sung  by  our  own  Summer  Session 
Chapel  Choir  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Henry  Doersam.  There 
were  in  addition  song  and  piano  recitals  and  an  orchestral  and 
choral  concert  by  the  training  classes  of  Teachers  College.  In  all, 
160  lectures  were  given  on  most  varied  subjects  and  in  addition 
numerous  entertainments  in  the  Graduate  Room  of  Philosophy 
Hall  and  in  McMillin  Academic  Theater.  All  of  these  entertain- 
ments without  exception  were  free  to  the  students  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

The  class  in  play  production  under  Professor  Milton  Smith  gave 
four  admirable  performances. 

Excursions  were  conducted  in  and  about  New  York  City  with  a 
total  of  5,739  participants,  a  loss  of  416  or  6.75  per  cent  from  1936. 
The  West  Point  excursion  included  791  students,  and  196  visited 
the  Washington  Irving  region. 

An  analysis  of  the  dormitory  figures  gives  the  following  sum- 
mary: The  average  charge  for  men  in  the  dormitories  was  $5.30  per 
week,  for  women,  in  the  Barnard  College  dormitories,  Brooks  Hall, 
$7.85  and  Hewitt  Hall,  $7.91 ;  in  Johnson  Hall,  $7.89;  in  the  Teach- 
ers College  dormitories,  Seth  Low  Hall,  $5.83;  Grant  Hall,  $7.40; 
Sarasota  Hall,  $7.13;  Whittier  Hall,  $6.10;  and  Bancroft  Hall,  $7.70. 

The  Summer  Session  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  academic  year 
the  perplexities  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees.  The  graduate  students  bring  to  the  University  such 
a  wide  variety  in  their  ability  and  in  their  preparation  that  they 
require  many  different  sorts  of  training.  The  determination  of  the 
ability,  achievements,  and  the  most  advantageous  plan  of  study  and 
training  for  each  student  calls  for  more  individual  attention  than 
has  been  usual  in  any  graduate  school.  The  need  for  such  care  is 
clear.  The  plans  for  students  often  involve  training  in  methods  of 
study  as  well  as  increased  knowledge  of  a  subject  matter  and  its 
related  fields.  The  implications  of  such  treatment  of  graduate  stu- 
dents as  is  here  indicated  are  that  departments  need  to  state  minimal 
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requirements  for  admission  to  study  for  a  degree  and  that  they 
should  determine  individual  ability;  that  they  provide  more  super- 
vision of  study  than  is  usual;  and  that  they  define  the  levels  and 
kinds  of  accomplishment  required  for  the  higher  degrees.  Such 
work  cannot  be  undertaken  without  expenditures  beyond  those 
now  current.  Educational  plans  for  graduate  students  and  their 
accompanying  expenditures  require  for  the  Summer  Session  as  for 
the  entire  year  both  close  and  continued  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  }.  Coss, 
Director 

November  4, 1937 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Director 
of  University  Extension  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937.  This  is 
the  report  of  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  existence  of  University 
Extension  as  organized  and  conducted  under  the  auspices  and  by 
officers  of  the  University  especially  assigned  thereto.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  same  spirit  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
operation  of  this  University  activity  exists  today  as  led  to  its  organi- 
zation so  many  years  ago.  The  University  definitely  set  out  to  pro- 
vide for  the  student  "without  the  gates"  and  this  purpose  has  been 
persistently  maintained.  Those  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  assigned 
of  administering  University  Extension  have  studied  and  resolved 
upon  the  best  method  of  conduct  suitable  for  the  type  of  student 
considered  and  also  the  subjects  of  study  appropriate  and  needful 
to  such  students.  The  plan  of  administration  and  outline  of  study 
are  based  on  the  original  plan  which  has  been  suitably  modified 
or  expanded  as  the  experience  of  years  has  shown  to  be  necessary. 
The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  whether  University  Exten- 
sion has  been  an  appropriate  University  organization  and  whether 
it  should  exist  side  by  side  with  the  devotion  to  scholarly  research 
which  some  regard  as  the  only  purpose  and  function  of  a  univer- 
sity. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twenty-seven  years  has  proved  the 
importance  of  the  provision  for  the  general  student  in  the  Univer- 
sity's sphere  of  action;  and  it  is  made  very  clear  that  this  means  no 
interference  in  the  research  and  scholarly  investigation  so  earnestly 
supported  by  those  who  think  this  is  the  only  form  of  university 
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education.  It  rather  has  strengthened  this  important  side  by  giving 
opportunities  in  the  University  system  to  advanced  mature  students 
for  completing  study  after  years  of  work  in  undergraduate  institu- 
tions. It  has  brought  into  prominence  and  into  active  service  the 
fully  developed  adult  education  which  pervades  all  parts  of  the 
sphere  of  education.  Adult  education  and  advanced  graduate  study 
have  been  shown  to  be  associated  companions,  entirely  consistent, 
and  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  university  and  each  receive 
its  due  recognition  from  university  authorities.  University  Exten- 
sion has  brought  to  the  University  an  opinion  that  study  and  formal 
education  should  not  be  regarded  as  temporary  matters  of  under- 
graduate days  but  as  a  lifework  simply  begun  in  the  University, 
where  students  may  obtain  an  enthusiastic  start  and  a  true  ground- 
ing which  mean  and  foretoken  a  lifework  of  intellectual  interest, 
whether  in  the  University  or  in  an  informal  manner  in  dieir  own 
personal  experience.  University  Extension  has  developed  in  the  stu- 
dent a  will  to  persist  in  his  education. 

It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  record  another  year  of  successful 
attainment.  The  elements  which  have  entered  into  this  success 
which  is  characteristic  of  many  past  years  are  numerous  and  varied. 
We  appreciate  that  our  students  are  most  serious  in  their  purpose 
and  behavior.  The  response  to  a  capable  interested  teacher  is  imme- 
diate and  encouraging.  The  only  interference  for  the  student  is  the 
physical  strain  which  is  inevitable  because  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining study  and  the  essential  toil  of  daily  employment.  Again 
great  care  is  shown  by  the  departments  and  by  the  officers  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  in  selecting  a  staff  of  instructors  especially  adapted 
to  teaching  of  this  character.  Students  in  these  classes  call  for  extra- 
ordinary patience  and  skill,  particularly  as  the  members  of  each 
class  vary  in  their  attainments  and  preparation.  This  situation  con- 
fronts many  of  our  teachers  whom  we  must  therefore  select  with 
care.  The  subjects  of  study  must  also  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
student  and  this  is  considered  with  interest  and  watchfulness  by  all 
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of  our  staff.  Finally,  the  University  provides  in  the  best  manner 
possible  for  these  students  placing  before  them  all  the  opportunities 
which  are  open  to  other  students. 

We  must  recognize  certain  difficulties  which  stand  in  our  way, 
principally  the  fees  which  seem  insurmountable  to  many  of  the 
students.  We  are  faced  again  and  again  by  the  financial  difficulties 
which  prevent  students  of  great  worth  attending  our  classes,  and 
the  question  of  financial  relief  is  pressing  upon  us  continually.  We 
are  averse,  however,  to  organizing  a  system  of  scholarships  which 
we  believe  would  not  meet  the  difficulty.  We  do  wish  we  could 
have  at  hand  a  students'  fund,  the  income  of  some  special  endow- 
ment, to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  our  students.  The  University 
has  set  aside  a  small  sum  for  this  purpose  but  an  endowment  is 
called  for,  the  income  of  which  could  be  used  to  aid  the  needy  in 
time  of  stress. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Delia  Hop- 
kins which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  Miss 
Hopkins  had  given  many  years  of  devotion  to  the  interest  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  students  whose  only  opportunity  for  further  edu- 
cation was  found  in  die  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  which 
they  were  able  to  enjoy,  although  engaged  in  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Hence  the  death  of  Miss  Hopkins  brought  more  fully  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  staff  of  University 
Extension  a  clear  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  question  of 
help  for  students.  In  one  of  Miss  Hopkins's  reports  to  the  Director 
she  made  the  following  statement:  "If  then  we  are  to  continue  the 
service  to  the  less  privileged  group  which  has  been  so  vital  a  part 
of  University  Classes  the  only  answer  to  our  problem  seems  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  scholarship  or  students'  aid  fund.  What  we  need 
most  after  all  is  not  so  much  scholarships  for  full-time  students  as 
grants-in-aid  of  struggling  young  people  for  whom  forty  or  fifty 
dollars  might  open  the  door  of  opportunity  or  the  absence  of  such 
aid  close  it  indefinitely  to  their  hopes."  Her  friends  who  mourn  her 
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loss  have  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  interest  Miss 
Hopkins  took  in  the  welfare  of  the  students  as  set  forth  in  the  quo- 
tation which  I  have  just  presented.  They  have  gathered  an  amount 
approximating  one  thousand  dollars  which  they  wish  to  have  used 
in  help  of  needy  students  especially  at  times  when  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  call  for  the  cessation  of  their  educational  work.  I 
am  tempted  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  came  to  us  in  March, 
1937  from  a  student  whom  Miss  Hopkins  discovered  in  trouble 
and  to  whom  she  gave  timely  aid:  "The  greatest  gift  life  had  be- 
stowed upon  me  was  to  have  had  that  rare  privilege  of  knowing 
Miss  Hopkins.  This  Session  is  filled  with  palpitations  and  exalted 
excitement.  I  am  preparing  poems  for  a  book;  then  there  should 
be  judges  and  a  final  reward.  My  gratitude  shall  be  an  achievement 
and  I  can  never  be  too  forlorn  since  there  is  in  me  an  unshaken 
memory  of  human  kindness." 

The  passing  of  the  years  brings  to  us  continually  the  question  of 
the  future  of  University  Extension.  As  I  have  said  above,  its  place  in 
the  University  system  is  fully  established  and  recognized.  The  pos- 
sibility of  an  organization  of  more  definite  character  in  the  form 
of  a  new  school  is  frequently  discussed  and  has  its  strong  adherents. 
The  addition  of  academic  recognition  for  University  Extension  is 
not  indicated  at  the  present  time,  and  a  fully  organized  school  for 
these  students  would  be  unwise,  as  it  would  transfer  the  emphasis 
from  the  desire  for  intellectual  attainment  to  the  eager  search  for 
a  degree.  Some  of  our  students,  as  University  Undergraduates,  are 
candidates  for  an  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
This  system  might  well  be  developed  and  established  in  regular 
form  so  that  the  students  should  not  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd 
or  destitute  of  association  with  an  established  school.  They  form  a 
fine  body  of  students  receiving  the  undergraduate  degree  from  the 
Council  of  the  University.  University  and  collegiate  adult  educa- 
tion has  in  some  institutions  taken  on  the  form  of  an  evening  col- 
lege, e.g.,  the  University  College  in  Washington  University  in  St. 
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Louis,  Missouri,  and  Cleveland  College  of  Western  Reserve,  and 
the  evening  college  of  the  Brooklyn  City  College.  Thus  the  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  is  affecting  higher  education  and  the  organization 
of  higher  schools  of  learning. 

The  report  of  President  James  B.  Conant  of  Harvard  University 
for  1935-36,  published  in  March  last,  indicates  an  acceptance  of  views 
which  have  long  been  held  by  the  authorities  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Opportunity  should  be  furnished  for  students  to  continue  their 
liberal  education  after  graduation.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  college  alumni  fail  to  continue  their  "intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth"  after  completing  their  formal  studies.  "Whether  a  liberal 
education  has  been  a  success  or  failure  should  be  measured  by  the 
student's  breadth  of  vision  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  graduation." 
He  suggests  study  designed  to  inoculate  students,  even  undergrad- 
uates, with  the  habit  of  independent  reading  and  intensive  study — 
apart  from  courses — which  custom  they  would  maintain  in  later 
years.  "It  seems  to  me  a  hopeless  task  to  provide  a  complete  and 
finished  liberal  education  suitable  to  this  century  by  four  years  of 
college  work.  .  .  .  The  only  worthwhile  liberal  education  is  one 
which  is  a  continuing  process  going  on  through  life." 

The  interest  in  adult  education  meets  us  on  every  hand.  This  is 
not  confined  to  universities  but  to  all  phases  of  education.  Thus 
the  Government  through  Works  Progress  Administration  has  estab- 
lished adult  education  courses  and  announces  them  in  public  con- 
veyances, such  as  the  cars  in  the  subway  in  New  York  City,  in  these 
terms:  "Free  courses  for  all  over  seventeen  are  offered — commer- 
cial, health,  arts,  trade,  and  technical,  home  making,  and  English." 

From  Elgin  in  the  state  of  Illinois  comes  the  announcement  that 
a  physician  three  score  and  eighteen  years  of  age  has  organized  a 
coeducational  academy  for  persons  who  have  safely  passed  the  scrip- 
tural deadline  of  three  score  and  ten.  Thirty  of  these  oldsters, 
equipped  with  books  and  pencils,  started  school.  Two-thirds  of  the 
pupils  are  women  and  the  oldest  is  a  man  of  eighty-seven.  The  cur- 
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riculum  will  offer  courses  in  modern  languages,  psychology,  ancient 
history,  music,  and  handicraft.  The  head  of  the  institution  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  learn,"  and  that  he  is 
going  to  find  out  whether  or  not  one  can  "teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks."  The  innovation  was  given  a  test  in  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity last  winter  and  the  movement  promises  to  become  nation-wide. 

Professor  John  A.  Northcott,  Associate  Director  of  University 
Extension,  sends  me  a  memorandum  expressing  his  enthusiasm  at 
the  character  of  the  work  done  during  the  year  by  many  of  our  stu- 
dents in  University  Classes.  In  the  list  of  excellent  students  he  pre- 
sents thirty-nine  persons.  This  list  has  been  limited  to  men  students 
who  take  a  minimum  of  nine  points  and  receive  at  least  one  A  and 
no  grade  lower  than  B.  To  these  students  Professor  Northcott  has 
written  commendatory  letters.  This  is  important,  as  these  students 
do  not  look  forward  to  receiving  a  degree  at  the  completion  of  their 
series  of  courses. 

Apparently  the  tendency  is  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  collegiate  courses  and  those  of  university 
grade  and  a  smaller  number  who  are  making  good  their  secondary 
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school  work.  It  has  always  been  the  purpose  of  University  Exten- 
sion to  offer  courses  which  would  complete  a  career  for  mature  stu- 
dents lacking  either  high  school  subjects  or  those  on  the  collegiate 
list.  Every  year  careful  study  is  given  by  the  Director  and  his  staff 
to  the  courses  offered  so  that  they  may  be  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  these  students  who  can  give  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  their 
education.  The  program,  therefore,  of  University  Extension  changes 
with  the  demand  and  with  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  Many 
new  courses  are  added  each  year.  Thus  in  the  coming  year  we  have 
a  record  of  forty-five  new  courses  which  will  be  tested  as  being 
particularly  called  for  bv  these  interesting  students. 

Mrs.  Milton  J.  Davies  who  has  immediate  charge  of  the  women 
in  University  Extension  reports  that  high  academic  standards  have 
been  maintained  particularly  this  year.  An  elaborate  system  is  pro- 
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vided  for  advising  students  as  to  die  work  they  should  undertake 
since  this  is  vitally  important  for  these  women  students  who  find 
University  Extension  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  Their  persist- 
ency and  fidelity  are  outstanding  and  worthy  of  much  praise.  One 
student  who  completed  her  preparatory  as  well  as  her  academic 
work  in  University  Classes  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  general  studies  this  year.  She  did  not  hesitate  although  this 
called  for  a  period  of  study  of  ten  years.  I  am  thinking  of  another 
student  of  maturity  who  had  been  ill  and  who  had  much  difficulty 
in  adjusting  herself  to  the  study  which  she  desired  to  pursue.  We 
can  readily  understand  the  satisfaction  which  members  of  our  staff 
experience  when  they  witness  such  a  person  receiving  a  degree 
and  showing  in  various  ways  die  effect  of  her  experience  in  Uni- 
versity Classes. 

Generous-minded  persons  who  are  looking  for  an  opportunity  of 
placing  funds  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  those  who  are  worthy 
should  consider  the  students  who  attend  our  University  Classes. 
We  are  able  to  give  them  in  some  degree  financial  aid,  and  some 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  in  particular  fields,  nevertheless 
there  are  always  among  our  students  those  who  need  and  deserve 
help. 

Another  subject  of  importance  which  we  do  not  wish  to  neglect 
is  the  proper  care  of  the  social  interests  of  the  students  who  come 
to  us  in  such  numbers.  Members  of  the  staff  and  students  alike  have 
fully  appreciated  the  social  room  which  we  call  the  Attic  Lounge, 
so  named  because  of  its  location  in  the  School  of  Business  building. 
Three  or  four  evenings  a  week  this  room  has  been  used  as  a  meet- 
ing place  for  classes,  clubs,  and  conferences.  Those  who  come  here 
from  downtown  offices  and  are  preparing  their  work  for  evening 
classes  find  this  room  a  most  useful  and  restful  retreat.  A  number 
of  teas  and  receptions  have  been  successfully  given.  A  reception  and 
a  conference  of  secretarial  students  have  met  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. 
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In  the  matter  of  admission  to  certain  of  our  classes  which  lead  to 
certificates,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  generous  assistance  we  have 
received  from  Mr.  Bowles,  Director  of  University  Admissions,  who 
sets  a  high  standard  for  die  certificate  students.  Whenever  die  ques- 
tion of  academic  recognition  is  involved,  we  insist  upon  a  reference 
as  to  credit  from  the  Office  of  University  Admissions. 

Judging  from  the  seriousness  of  the  students  who  come  for  advice 
and  guidance  the  interest  in  adult  education  is  having  its  effect 
upon  those  who  attend  our  University  Classes.  They  cannot  have 
a  four-year  college  course,  and  yet  they  desire  the  cultural  back- 
ground which  fits  them  in  a  general  way  for  the  different  fields  of 
business  and  professional  activities.  These  are  the  people  in  whom 
we  are  particularly  interested  and  for  whose  success  we  feel 
responsible. 

As  we  take  up  the  various  departments  we  naturally  turn  to  Eng- 
lish which  always  has  the  largest  number  of  students  in  University 
Extension.  Professor  John  H.  H.  Lyon  who  has  charge  of  the 
Department  of  English  in  University  Extension  and  skillfully  con- 
ducts its  affairs  reports  that  the  registrations  in  the  courses  in  Eng- 
lish numbered  3,769.  This  large  number  of  students  register  at 
Columbia  University  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  do  not  offer 
academic  awards  as  is  common  in  sister  institutions  in  New  York 
City.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  students  in  Seth  Low 
Junior  College,  which  to  our  regret  will  no  longer  be  a  part  of 
Columbia  University,  form  an  unusually  strong  body  of  students 
with  high  standards  of  excellence. 

Courses  in  English  composition  are  given  primarily  for  the  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  pursue  academic  work.  While  the  number  in 
these  classes  has  not  increased,  those  in  business  English  have  shown 
satisfactory  registration.  We  are  always  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  interesting  young  men  and  women  who  are  work- 
ing in  offices  or  elsewhere  during  the  day  who  wish  to  become  more 
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useful  wherever  they  are  engaged.  The  study  of  English  is  per- 
sistently called  for. 

In  literature  we  feel  that  our  work  is  given  with  unusually  high 
academic  standards.  One  course,  English  e$i — Literature  of  Today, 
which  is  conducted  with  a  limited  registration  so  that  there  may 
be  class  discussion  has  attracted  more  students  than  could  possibly 
be  accepted.  At  each  meeting  of  the  class  some  distinguished  person 
in  the  field  of  letters  speaks  informally  and  intimately  of  his  own 
work  or  contemporary  trends  in  letters.  This  is  followed  by  a  half- 
hour's  discussion,  and  it  is  this  discussion  which  frequently  is  of 
value  to  the  many  who  are  interested  in  writing.  This  past  year  we 
have  had  from  the  theater,  John  Anderson  and  John  Mason  Brown, 
critics  of  the  drama;  Theresa  Helburn,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Theatre  Guild;  and  Robert  Sherwood  who  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1936  for  his  provocative  play,  Idiot's  Delight.  Babette 
Deutsch,  Leonora  Speyer,  and  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  latter  two 
bodi  recipients  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize,  represented  poetry.  Julia  Peter- 
kin,  Thornton  Wilder,  Hervey  Allen,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Stark 
Young  talked  on  the  contemporary  novel.  In  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, Lord  Marley,  Rockwell  Kent,  and  Bernard  De  Voto,  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  Review,  also  spoke  to  this  class.  In  the  com- 
ing year  we  have  an  unusually  interesting  list  of  speakers  and  we 
expect  to  have  a  large  body  of  students  and  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 

The  Department  of  English  centers  its  interest  in  University 
Extension  on  the  courses  in  writing  for  publication.  We  have  a  dis- 
tinguished list  of  instructors  and  have  this  year  added  four  persons 
of  wide  reputation,  each  giving  a  course.  Oliver  La  Farge,  the  well- 
known  archaeologist,  short-story  writer,  and  novelist,  James  War- 
ner Bellah,  who  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  more  popular 
magazines,  and  Alfred  S.  Dashiell,  formerly  editor  of  Scribners 
Magazine,  gave  seminar  courses  in  the  short  story.  In  the  absence 
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of  Professor  Mabel  L.  Robinson,  May  Lamberton  Becker,  an  author- 
ity on  juvenile  fiction  and  editor  of  "Books"  in  the  New  Yor\ 
Herald  Tribune  taught  the  class  in  juvenile  fiction  with  unusual 
success.  The  activities  of  our  professors  as  writers  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Professor  Helen  Hull  published  a  novel  entitled  Candle 
Indoors,  and  Professor  Robinson  received  honorable  mention  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  contest  with  her  "Bright  Island"  a  delightful  story 
of  unusually  artistic  merit  for  young  people.  A  book  of  contempo- 
rary short  stories  with  a  stimulating  critical  Preface  was  published 
by  Professor  Dorothy  Brewster,  and  Joseph  Auslander's  More  than 
Bread  has  added  to  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  well-known  Ameri- 
can poets.  Professor  Lyon  assisted  by  Dr.  Vernon  Loggins  has  been 
very  active  in  bringing  about  the  posthumous  publication  of  Pro- 
fessor Dorothy  Scarborough's  A  Song  Catcher  in  the  Southern 
Mountains.  Professor  Scarborough  was  for  many  years  a  valued 
member  of  our  staff.  The  book  has  attracted  not  only  nation-wide 
approval  but  its  reputation  has  gone  abroad.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  scholarship  and  also  has  much  of  Miss  Scarborough's 
generous  and  happy  nature.  Professor  Lyon  and  the  Columbia 
University  Press  have  taken  great  interest  in  its  appearance. 

This  year  we  have  given  added  interest  and  attention  to  our 
work  in  the  drama.  The  courses  are  attended  by  a  larger  number 
of  students  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
in  their  work.  Two  plays  were  written  under  Professor  Hatcher 
Hughes's  supervision,  Chained  Out  and  The  Sun  andl,  which  were 
produced  on  Broadway.  The  Laboratory  Players  continued  their 
interest  in  artistic  presentation  by  presenting  Moliere's  Learned 
Ladies  which  someone  reported  as  "a  gay  and  spirited  perform- 
ance." The  Forest  Rose,  written  in  1825  by  Samuel  Woodworth,  was 
a  delightful  revival.  Mrs.  Davis,  now  retired,  came  back  to  us  to 
direct  the  production  of  this  play.  The  rehearsal  course  also  pro- 
duced scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  well-known  short  plays. 

The  unanimity  of  action  of  those  interested  in  the  drama  at 
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Columbia  University  is  a  most  happy  condition  which  we  are  glad 
to  report.  The  drama-producing  groups  under  the  name  of  the 
Columbia  Theater  Associates,  directed  by  Professor  Milton  Smith 
and  Professor  Hatcher  Hughes,  have  worked  to  build  up  an  endur- 
ing interest  in  the  drama.  Thus  these  interests  are  cared  for  by  die 
Morningside  Players,  the  Columbia  Laboratory  Players,  both  of 
which  are  under  the  supervision  of  University  Extension,  the 
Columbia  College  dramatic  group  and  the  New  College  drama 
department.  The  Morningside  Players  gave  a  production  with  suc- 
cess and  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the  professional  theater, 
of  Iphigenia  in  Taurus.  A  new  play  by  Peggy  Phillips  entitled  The 
Brin\  of  Glory  written  in  our  drama  class  was  produced  in  the 
spring. 

I  can  report  a  year  of  extraordinary  activity  and  of  artistic  prog- 
ress. The  cooperative  spirit  of  those  who  take  part  in  these  plays 
is  a  very  gratifying  phase  of  our  experience  in  instruction  in  the 
drama.  Of  course  we  are  all  of  us  anxious  to  have  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  theatrical  presentations.  Other  institutions  are  fortunate 
in  this  respect.  Amherst  is  now  building  a  new  theater.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  is  establishing  a  large  school  of  the  drama,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  Brown  University.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  rank  as  the  leading  school,  if  we  had  satisfactory  equip- 
ment and  a  building.  We  are  so  close  to  the  theatrical  world  in 
New  York  City  that  there  exists  at  Columbia  a  unique  opportunity 
for  development  in  this  subject  as  a  matter  of  educational  interest. 
This  coming  year  we  shall  offer  a  course  in  stage  lighting  and  also 
one  on  radio  writing. 

The  Writers  Club  which  is  a  center  of  interest  of  those  who  are 
writing  for  publication  has  had  a  very  satisfactory  year.  Professor 
Donald  L.  Clark  is  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee  and  Pro- 
fessor Glen  Mullin  is  Executive  Secretary.  They  have  held  two  meet- 
ings each  month  addressed  by  people  of  editorial  prominence  and 
by  executives  of  publishing  houses  and  magazines.  Among  those 
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who  spoke  for  the  Club  I  would  mention  Oliver  La  Farge,  James 
Warner  Bellah,  Carolyn  Marx  of  the  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune, 
Laura  Vitray,  editor  of  McCall's  Magazine,  Mabel  Search,  editor  of 
Pictorial  Review,  and  Edwin  Balner,  editor  of  Red  Boo\.  The 
Writers  Club  Bulletin  with  Rowe  Wright  as  editor  has  had  a  circu- 
lation of  nearly  six  hundred  copies  and  has  proved  again  its  use  to 
those  interested  in  writing. 

With  all  this  variety  of  interest  and  attractiveness  in  the  field  of 
English  we  can  record  very  high  standing  among  the  students. 
Their  attainment  stands  out  favorably  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  regular  students  in  the  undergraduate  schools  of  the  University. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  in  University  Extension  much 
attention  to  the  classes  in  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  and 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture.  The  courses  in  architecture  had 
approximately  one  hundred  students.  The  enrollment  has  suffered 
considerably  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  professional  certificate 
in  architecture  in  1933-34.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  new  interest 
in  specialized,  professional  courses  such  as  air  conditioning,  estimat- 
ing, modern  interior  materials  and  color,  modern  products,  con- 
struction, specification  writing,  and  drafting.  These  courses  are 
attended  by  practicing  architects  as  well  as  by  students  of  the  School 
of  Architecture  who  are  allowed  to  take  them  as  fourth  year  elec- 
tives  for  credit  toward  their  degree.  We  do  not  consider  numbers 
when  we  think  of  architectural  design.  Our  registration  is  small  but 
the  students  are  enthusiastic.  The  design  critics  are  endeavoring  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students,  and  the  results  are  excel- 
lent. Even  recent  graduates  return  to  continue  their  studies  in 
design  and  to  develop  their  own  problems  in  research.  It  is  this  sort 
of  instruction  which  we  regard  as  the  legitimate  form  of  adult  edu- 
cation. We  are  looking  forward  to  the  organization  of  a  design 
forum  where  young  practitioners  may  gather  to  discuss  their  ideas 
and  develop  dieir  theories. 

Professor  Briggs  has  strengthened  in  a  remarkable  way  our  classes 
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in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  since  he  brought  about  the 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  Extension  work  in  this  depart- 
ment in  1936.  These  classes  have  been  installed  in  University  Hall 
which  was  rearranged  for  their  use.  In  this  space  there  are  two 
studios  for  drawing  and  painting,  an  office,  an  etching  studio,  a 
sculpture  studio,  and  a  casting  room.  Space  has  also  been  provided 
for  a  special  hall  in  which  exhibits  have  from  time  to  time  been 
shown  throughout  the  academic  year.  These  exhibits  have  aroused 
the  interest  of  the  University  public  and  of  individuals  and  groups 
of  artists  in  general.  We  regard  the  registration  of  148  in  the  Winter 
Session  and  158  in  the  Spring  Session  as  very  satisfactory.  Certain 
alterations  will  be  necessary  in  University  Hall  to  give  additional 
light  in  the  sculpture  studio  and  to  make  the  room  comfortable  as 
well  as  useful  for  courses  of  this  character.  The  final  exhibition  of 
the  year  was  given  from  May  14  to  July  15.  This  received  com- 
mendation as  a  very  creditable  exhibit  showing  the  need  for  classes 
of  this  kind  in  creative  art  and  testifying  to  the  excellent  instruction 
which  the  students  had  received. 

University  Extension  conducts  the  courses  in  landscape  architec- 
ture for  the  certificate  which  is  now  being  offered.  At  the  Com- 
mencement in  1937  the  first  certificate  in  landscape  architecture  was 
granted  to  Arnold  H.  Vollmer  after  five  years  in  University  Classes. 
Professor  Hugh  Findlay  is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  has  shown 
his  usual  activity  in  giving  students  first-hand  information  through 
trips  to  important  gardens,  as  for  example  at  Rutgers  Experiment 
Station  and  at  the  estates  of  Mr.  Pierre  DuPont  and  Mr.  Harry 
DuPont,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rodney  Sharp,  and  to  the  Greek  garden 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield.  The  students  also  made  a 
trip  to  Greens  Farms,  Connecticut,  the  home  of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Debevoise. 
Here  attention  was  called  to  the  rock-garden  work  which  has  been 
so  successfully  carried  out.  Finally,  Mrs.  Walter  Teagle  entertained 
students  and  members  of  the  Columbia  Faculty  at  her  home,  Lee 
Shore,  Port  Chester,  in  the  beautiful  gardens  attached  thereto.  The 
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curriculum  which  has  been  prepared  in  this  subject  has  received 
favorable  comment  from  the  American  Institute  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

The  estate  at  Irvington-on-Hudson  known  as  "Nevis"  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  other  reports  has  shown  its  value  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  students  in  landscape  architecture.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  testing  ground  for  land  subdivisions  and  housing  group- 
ing by  the  students  in  the  School  of  Architecture.  Several  courses 
in  horticulture  and  surveying  have  been  carried  out  on  the  grounds. 
The  following  lectures  have  been  given:  First  Series — on  soils  and 
plants,  five  lectures  by  Professor  Findlay ;  Second  Series — on  flowers 
and  evergreens,  five  lectures  by  Mr.  Leonard  Barron;  Third  Series 
— on  propagation,  five  lectures  by  Professor  Findlay;  Fourth  Series 
— French  and  Italian  villa  gardens  and  architecture,  five  lectures  by 
Dean  Leopold  Arnaud;  Fifth  Series — plants  and  plant  material,  five 
lectures  by  Mr.  F.  F.  Rockwell;  and  a  special  closing  lecture,  "Bread 
and  Roses,"  by  Professor  Findlay. 

The  report  of  the  year  as  it  has  been  outlined  by  Dean  Arnaud 
and  his  associates  comprises  a  gratifying  record  as  to  the  changes 
which  have  been  made.  The  experiments  which  have  been  tested 
have  been  shown  to  be  entirely  sound  and  point  the  way  to  a  devel- 
opment of  great  benefit  to  the  University  in  this  field. 

Next  to  the  Department  of  English  we  find  that  the  afternoon 
and  evening  business  courses  of  University  Extension  had  the  larg- 
est number  of  students.  In  the  year  1936-37,  3,439  registered  in  the 
various  subjects  as  compared  with  3,096  in  1935-36.  Notable  in- 
creases are  found  in  the  departments  of  accounting,  advertising, 
and  industrial  relations.  The  courses  in  accounting  have  been  made 
most  serviceable  and  fully  justify  the  additional  interest  which  is 
shown  in  the  increase  in  registration.  Similar  increase  is  shown  in 
the  field  of  advertising,  the  courses  of  which  have  proved  deservedly 
popular  particularly  on  the  elementary  or  fundamental  side.  In 
considering  the  number  of  students  in  banking  it  is  necessary  for 
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us  to  remember  that  the  University  supervises  the  courses  offered 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  referred  to  below,  the  fees 
of  which  are  lower  than  those  at  the  University  and  the  advantages 
of  which  are  just  as  notable  as  in  the  courses  at  Columbia.  The 
courses  in  security  analysis  show  increased  registration,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  enrollment  in  finance  follows  closely  the  growth 
and  decline  of  public  interest  in  the  general  security  market. 

Industrial  relations  still  draw  the  interest  of  students  who  are 
looking  forward  to  graduate  credit.  Mr.  Ordway  Tead  has  built 
up  a  following  in  the  subject  which  is  fully  justified  by  reason  of 
the  excellence  of  his  teaching.  In  fact  when  we  think  of  industrial 
relations  we  naturally  turn  to  Mr.  Tead. 

From  year  to  year  diere  is  considerable  variation  in  die  registration 
of  courses  in  business  law,  a  change  which  is  inexplicable  as  these 
courses  are  taught  by  men  of  distinction  and  authority  in  the  Law 
School.  One  must,  however,  remember  that  they  are  incidental 
courses  and  do  not  receive  academic  recognition  in  the  Law  School 
or  the  School  of  Business. 

Professor  David  L.  Dodd  who  has  charge  of  the  courses  given  in 
the  evening  in  the  subject  of  business,  in  referring  to  the  broader 
aspects  of  administrative  policy  and  to  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
states  that  "We  have  continued  to  follow  our  basic  plan  of  offering 
a  well-rounded  series  of  fundamental  courses  in  business,  largely 
paralleling  the  work  of  the  School  of  Business,  supplemented  by 
such  specialized  courses  as  are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
students  and  the  prevailing  economic  and  business  atmosphere." 
We  have  been  particularly  desirous  of  establishing  a  curriculum  for 
the  newly  created  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  professional 
accountancy.  With  this  in  view  we  have  offered  three  advanced 
courses  as  part  of  the  program.  We  are  cooperating  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
evening  courses  in  business  as  supplementary  work  to  that  of  the 
School.  A  new  course  entitled  "Accounting  Problems  of  Special 
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Federal  and  State  Taxes"  has  been  announced  for  the  new  year.  This 
course  was  regarded  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  as 
essential  by  reason  of  the  growing  complexity  of  the  modern  tax 
system  and  the  special  accounting  problems  created  thereby.  In  fact, 
due  to  the  deliberations  and  action  of  Dean  McCrea  and  Professor 
Kester  the  credit  and  noncredit  courses  in  accounting  have  been 
readjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  the  development  of  account- 
ing in  the  evening  courses. 

The  course  in  radio  advertising  which  was  offered  in  evening 
business  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  English 
inasmuch  as  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  die  preparation  of  radio  scripts,  a  subject  appropriate  to  that 
department. 

We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  course 
known  as  "Industrial  Analysis"  which  is  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  work  in  finance.  The  course  is  open  also  to  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness. In  marketing  a  new  course  has  been  planned  on  the  subject 
of  "Problems  and  Policies  of  Retailing  Fashion  Merchandise."  Years 
ago  Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  offered  popular  and  instructive 
courses  on  this  subject  through  University  Extension.  We  have  been 
anxious  to  renew  this  subject  and  have  been  fortunate  in  engaging 
the  service  of  Mr.  John  B.  Swinney,  Managing  Director  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Uptown  Retail  Guild. 

I  desire  here  to  refer  to  certain  instructors  in  the  field  of  business 
who  have  taught  courses  regularly  for  us  for  a  long  period  and 
who  have  given  self-sacrificing  service  to  the  University.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Aul,  Mr.  Morris  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  George  Weiss,  to 
whom  I  desire  to  give  due  recognition  for  the  able  and  kindly  serv- 
ice rendered  by  these  gentlemen  in  their  University  Extension 
classes. 

Columbia  University  through  its  University  Extension  depart- 
ment acts  as  educational  adviser  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Professor  R.  S.  Alexander 
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of  the  Department  of  Marketing  is  in  general  educational  charge 
representing  the  University.  The  arrangement  which  exists  between 
the  University  and  the  Chapter  has  been  mutually  satisfactory  and 
has  brought  about  a  gratifying  interest  on  the  part  of  the  young 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  in  the  educational 
work  which  is  of  value  to  them  and  also  to  the  banks.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. One  phase  of  the  situation  worthy  of  mention  is  the  desire  to 
take  individual  subjects  in  which  students  are  especially  interested. 
This  year  the  quarters  were  transferred  from  the  Graybar  Building 
on  Forty-second  Street  to  the  Woolworth  Building  in  the  financial 
district.  Attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  revising  the 
curriculum  of  the  Chapter  because  of  the  change  in  the  requirements 
of  the  national  office  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  for  the 
certificate  which  it  grants  to  its  graduates.  The  courses  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  have  been  generally  reviewed  and  modified  to  the 
advantage  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Chapter.  The  number  of 
individual  students  increased  this  year  to  3,410,  an  increase  of  27  per 
cent  over  1935-36,  and  the  number  of  individual  class  enrollments 
increased  to  8,569,  an  increase  of  15.3  per  cent  over  1935—36. 

Professor  Samuel  }.  Kiehl  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  chem- 
istry for  University  Classes  has  reported  that  the  students  were  a 
particularly  satisfactory  type.  They  are  interested  in  the  work,  for 
which  they  have  to  make  a  sacrifice,  and  they  have  a  very  definite 
purpose  and  therefore  are  industrious  and  earnest.  The  instructors 
who  are  associated  with  Professor  Kiehl  are  selected  for  the  care  of 
this  type  of  student.  They  must  be  men  of  high  scholarship  and 
they  must  take  an  interest  and  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of  main- 
taining courses  for  the  irregular  student,  and  above  all  they  must 
have  tact  and  patience.  The  enrollment  in  the  twenty-five  different 
courses  was  348  for  the  Winter  Session  and  304  for  the  Spring 
Session. 

The  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  has  been  successful 
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in  interesting  graduate  students  in  the  special  courses  which  they 
are  offering  through  University  Extension.  Such  courses  are  "Elec- 
tronics," "Operational  Calculus,"  and  "Communication  Networks." 
These  are  attended  by  those  outside  of  the  schools  and  represent  the 
joint  interest  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  University  Exten- 
sion in  encouraging  these  specialized  courses  for  graduate  students. 
A  new  course  known  as  "Illumination"  established  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  School  of  Architecture  has  interested  a  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  course  very  useful  and  timely  and  deserves  much 
attention  from  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  professional  work 
in  engineering  and  in  architecture. 

The  Department  of  Government  has  expanded  its  offering  for 
the  coming  year  in  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  fields.  We 
shall  offer  for  the  undergraduates  a  course  on  political  parties  and 
another  on  administration.  Because  of  the  intense  interest  in  the 
American  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court  controversy  and 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  1937  is  the  sesquicentennial  of 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  the  Department  is  adding 
an  important  course  on  the  American  constitutional  system.  The 
lectures  will  be  given  by  Charles  A.  Beard,  Edward  S.  Corwin, 
Thomas  Reed  Powell,  Walton  H.  Hamilton,  Robert  E.  Cushman, 
John  Dickinson,  Noel  T.  Dowling,  Lindsay  Rogers,  and  Arthur 
W.  Macmahon.  This  is  the  most  distinguished  group  of  lecturers  on 
constitutional  law  that  has  been  assembled  in  many  a  decade,  and 
it  is  gratifying  that  University  Extension  should  have  a  part  in 
bringing  these  lecturers  before  the  University  public. 

In  the  Department  of  Music  we  have  taken  a  step  in  advance 
which  will  add  to  the  value  of  our  program  in  University  Exten- 
sion. I  refer  to  the  new  courses  in  operatic  and  symphonic  repertory 
which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Lee  Pattison.  We  hope  that  these  courses 
will  bring  students  to  the  University  who  will  desire  also  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  other  opportunities  which  are  furnished,  particu- 
larly in  musical  literature  and  theory. 
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In  the  Department  of  Psychology  much  time  and  thought  have 
been  given  to  the  problem  of  the  training  of  clinical  psychologists. 
This  is  a  professional  form  of  training  which  must  be  cared  for 
outside  of  the  regular  graduate  work.  This  can  be  done  especially 
well  through  University  Extension,  and  we  shall  offer  a  special 
course  for  a  few  selected  students  in  the  coming  year.  The  Depart- 
ment has  arranged  a  general  program  which  covers  three  years. 
If  this  is  sucessful  in  the  case  of  clinical  psychology  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  carry  on  a  similar  program  for  industrial  and  business 
psychology. 

Mr.  Philip  R.  Sisson  who  is  departmental  representative  in  French 
reports  maintenance  of  interest  in  language  study  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  particularly  in  their  interest  in  mastering  the  use  of 
French  as  a  spoken  language.  We  have  had  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  and  interest  of  Professor  Horatio  Smith.  Under  his  direction 
we  have  strengthened  the  course  known  as  "The  Culture  of  France." 
The  course  has  been  reorganized  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Andre  Mesnard  for  the  coming  year.  The  ingenuity  and  enthusi- 
asm of  Mr.  de  La  Rochelle  who  has  charge  of  the  Institut  des  fitudes 
Franchises  are  seen  in  the  extraordinarily  interesting  programs 
placed  before  the  members  of  the  Institut.  In  consequence  there 
are  evenings  when  as  many  as  two  hundred  persons  attend.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  de  La  Rochelle  two  plays  were  given  by 
students  during  the  year.  In  the  coming  November  a  debate  in 
French  will  be  held  also  under  his  direction.  The  work  of  our 
department  is  intended  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
in  the  field  of  French  letters.  Of  course  the  amount  of  time  which 
one  can  devote  to  the  work  and  also  the  aptness  of  the  individual 
student  for  language  study  have  much  to  do  with  his  success.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  sometimes  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  grounding 
in  pronunciation  and  in  the  syntax  of  the  language  and  still  main- 
tain the  interest  of  the  student  who  must  be  faithful  and  persistent 
in  his  study. 
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One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  departments  with  which  we  come 
in  contact  in  University  Extension  is  that  of  Italian.  University 
Classes  report  a  gratifying  registration  in  that  we  can  show  a  total 
increase  of  53  students  over  that  of  last  year.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  enrollment  in  the  two  new  graduate  courses  which 
we  introduced  at  the  request  of  Professor  Howard  R.  Marraro  who, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Dino  Bigongiari,  is  in  charge  of 
our  Italian  work.  The  first  graduate  course  on  Italian  civilization 
showed  an  enrollment  of  24,  and  the  second  on  Italian  style  had 
an  enrollment  of  31.  These  classes  were  divided  into  sections  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  work.  The  course  on  Italian  civilization  has 
been  especially  helpful  to  graduate  students  as  it  aims  to  give  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Italy  with  special  reference  to  its 
geography,  history,  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  and 
art.  This  course  will  be  continued  as  a  one-year  course  in  the  com- 
ing year  so  that  it  may  more  adequately  and  fully  supply  what  is 
now  called  for  among  students  of  Italian,  especially  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  satisfying  the  requirements  for  the  advanced 
degrees.  Italian  studies  in  Columbia  show  the  same  growth  as  has 
been  witnessed  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  growing 
number  of  students  of  Italian  in  New  York  City  high  schools  and  in 
the  United  States  so  that  the  result  is  an  increase  in  interest  in  the 
colleges  of  New  York  City  and  throughout  the  country.  Italian  is 
becoming  a  very  important  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  program  for  the  coming  year  indicates  an  expansion  which 
is  especially  useful  for  students  who  are  looking  forward  to  further 
study  in  Italian,  perhaps  even  to  graduate  work. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Generoso  Pope,  a  prominent  Ital- 
ian in  New  York  City,  grants-in-aid  have  been  ofTered  to  students  of 
Columbia  University.  University  Extension  shares  in  the  generous 
offering  which  Mr.  Pope  has  made.  The  Crocchio  Goliardico,  the 
Italian  students'  organization  of  University  Classes,  has  donated  $75 
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toward  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  in  the  courses  in  Italian  for  1937- 
38.  The  grants-in-aid  established  by  Mr.  Pope  and  the  Crocchio 
Goliardico  are  awarded  by  the  Director  of  University  Extension  and 
the  Department  of  Italian  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  need. 

The  Crocchio  Goliardico  is  now  ten  years  of  age.  It  was  estab- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  students  of  Italian  who  wished  to  organ- 
ize as  a  group.  This  Association  has  engaged  in  cultural  and  social 
activities  and  meets  an  important  need  in  the  University.  The 
annual  plays  and  dances  given  under  its  supervision  have  always 
been  very  successful.  The  students  this  year  in  cooperation  with  the 
Circolo  Italiano  of  Columbia  College  presented  La  Maestrina  by 
Dario  Niccodenni,  a  contemporary  Italian  playwright.  The  play  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  about  three  hundred  people. 

Professor  Marraro  is  actively  engaged  in  everything  of  interest 
to  the  work  in  Italian.  He  aids  in  the  examinations  for  the  Munici- 
pal Civil  Service  Commission,  and  he  delivers  lectures  on  Italian 
education  on  which  he  is  known  as  an  authority.  He  is  also  a  very 
ready  writer  and  has  published  many  studies  particularly  on  edu- 
cation in  Italy  during  the  past  year. 

The  tragic  events  occurring  in  Spain  are  continually  drawing 
our  attention  to  that  unhappy  country,  as  all  that  is  going  on  in 
Europe  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
Our  own  country  is  so  close  to  many  Spanish-speaking  countries 
in  the  same  hemisphere  that  it  is  inevitable  that  great  interest 
should  be  shown  in  Spanish  and  Spanish  literature.  Students  from 
the  United  States  frequently  go  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  and 
find  themselves  quite  at  home  because  of  their  readiness  in  the  use 
of  the  Spanish  language.  Our  students  have  assumed  an  attitude 
about  the  language  which  is  very  valuable  at  the  present  time  inas- 
much as  they  now  regard  it  as  something  closely  associated  with 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  In  this  country  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  travelogues  featuring  Hispanic  subjects  in  the  local 
movie  theaters,  and  an  increasing  number  of  "Spanish  hours"  on 
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the  radio  have  tended  to  make  Spanish  more  popular  in  the  United 
States. 

University  Extension  is  allied  with  the  Department  of  Religious 
Education  of  the  Greater  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  in 
giving  courses  for  leadership  training  and  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers who  are  engaged  in  caring  for  classes  in  the  Bible  schools. 
The  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Churches  has  recommended 
this  year  that  denominational  classes  in  leadership  training  be  estab- 
lished for  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  and  that  these  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  second  twelve  weeks  by  interdenominational  courses. 
By  this  means  the  committee  hopes  to  take  advantage  of  denomina- 
tional loyalty  in  order  to  reach  a  large  number  of  church  school 
teachers.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  be  of  decided  advantage 
to  the  courses  which  are  of  interest  to  University  Extension  and  that 
those  who  take  the  denominational  work  will  continue  by  attending 
the  interdenominational  courses.  The  committee  has  been  consider- 
ing also  the  question  of  whether  they  should  not  provide  for  these 
students  of  religion  in  the  general  field  of  culture.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible to  bring  them  into  contact  with  some  of  the  great  religious 
leaders  who  visit  New  York  City  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  to  record  the  death  on  May  26  of  Miss  Mary 
Denniston  who  in  1923  took  up  the  work  of  the  training  of  teachers 
of  religion  and  faithfully  performed  her  duties  ever  since  that 
time.  When  she  began  there  were  200  students  in  this  department 
and  in  1936-37  there  were  more  than  two  thousand.  We  suffer  an 
irreparable  loss  because  of  the  death  of  Miss  Denniston. 

During  the  past  year  the  Extramural  Department  of  University 
Extension  has  offered  twelve  courses  at  six  centers  to  458  students. 
This  is  an  increase  of  34  students  over  the  previous  year.  The  increase 
is  due  to  the  aroused  interest  in  extension  courses  which  are  placed 
more  closely  at  the  convenience  of  the  student.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent group  of  teachers  who  have  a  high  scholastic  reputation  and 
also  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  inspiration  to  the  students.  Hence 
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great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  advance  in  our  work  and  the  success  in  reaching 
a  larger  number  of  students  notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  fees, 
the  government  invasion  of  the  field,  and  the  wider  advertising  in 
which  some  of  our  sister  institutions  indulge.  It  is  the  aim  of  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Power  who  is  in  charge  of  this  branch  of  University 
Extension  to  provide  courses  which  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  adult  members  of  the  communities  in  which  the  classes  are 
given.  He  finds  that  those  who  take  these  courses  show  a  passion  for 
intellectual  attainment  rarely  witnessed  in  undergraduate  students. 
Particular  commendation  is  given  to  Mr.  Harold  E.  Aul  who  has 
offered  classes  in  investment  analysis  at  the  Bank  for  Savings.  The 
first  course  given  by  Mr.  Aul  in  1933  had  twelve  students,  and  now 
he  lectures  to  a  class  of  sixty.  This  course  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  Bank  for  Savings.  At  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  we  have  had 
an  interesting  and  successful  course  on  comparative  literature  by 
Dr.  Vernon  Loggins  and  a  course  in  psychology  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Der- 
shimer.  These  men  have  been  requested  to  return  to  Greenwich  for 
another  year,  as  their  students  are  eager  to  continue  the  work.  We 
unfortunately  miss  from  the  list  of  extramural  instructors  Mr. 
Waldo  Stephens.  Mr.  Stephens  is  an  inspiring  and  popular  lecturer 
and  in  the  past  year  has  given  classes  in  international  relations  at 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  Passaic,  N.  J.  We  have  an  important, 
active  center  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  is  carried  on  successfully  in 
spite  of  many  obstacles.  This  year  there  were  158  students  taking 
courses  at  the  Newark  center. 

In  the  coming  year  University  Extension,  recognizing  the  great 
interest  in  motion  pictures  as  a  new  and  vital  program  characteristic 
of  our  time,  has  arranged  for  instruction  in  a  new  subject  known  as 
"Film  Study."  It  is  the  intention  to  arrange  discussions  and  illus- 
trated lectures,  to  present  special  films,  to  correlate  whatever  is  done 
in  the  University  in  the  field  of  motion  pictures,  and  to  act  as  a 
clearing-house  of  information  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
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subject.  In  the  University  we  have  recognized  the  motion  picture 
as  a  cultural  and  educational  tool  to  some  extent.  We  now  intend 
to  correlate  the  study  and  to  plan  definitely  for  further  develop- 
ment in  this  subject.  Many  millions  of  Americans  come  in  contact 
with  motion  pictures  every  year,  and  educators  must  consider  care- 
fully the  social  effect  of  motion  pictures  on  the  lives  of  these  Ameri- 
can citizens.  The  universities  now  must  give  due  recognition  to 
this  art  and  entertainment.  Hence  Columbia  will  indicate  its  inter- 
est in  film  study  by  giving  a  series  of  twenty  Wednesday  evenings 
to  the  motion  picture  which  will  be  called  the  Motion  Picture 
Parade  and  will  be  associated  with  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Beyond  this,  which  is  a  popular  course,  Film  Study  will  offer  a  full 
twenty-eight  weeks'  course  in  the  motion  picture.  This  will  be  given 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  thirty  students  and  will  be 
given  at  the  Film  Library  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
John  E.  Abbott,  its  Director,  and  Miss  Iris  Barry,  its  Curator. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Associate  Director 
of  University  Extension  in  Charge  of  Home  Study  which  is  ap- 
pended herewith.  The  report  refers  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees 
in  determining  on  the  advice  of  the  Director  to  close  this  branch 
of  University  Extension.  With  diis  action  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy, 
although  I  regret  exceedingly  that  students  are  thus  deprived  of 
a  most  useful  educational  service  in  adult  education.  Since  19 19 
through  Home  Study  the  University  has  provided  for  students  who 
could  not  attend  regular  courses  of  instruction  but  were  desirous 
of  continuing  their  education  in  their  own  homes  through  instruc- 
tion by  correspondence.  In  no  instance  has  academic  recognition 
been  vouchsafed,  and  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  educa- 
tional purpose.  Under  present  conditions  in  die  field  of  home  study 
in  general,  experience  has  shown  that  an  endowment  is  necessary 
unless,  in  violation  of  its  policy  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Univer- 
sity should  award  a  degree  for  correspondence  work. 
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I  am  appending  also  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Russell  Potter,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  University  Extension,  who  is  in  full  charge  of 
the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  report  is  a  brief  resume 
of  the  many  varied  activities  of  the  Institute  and  indicates  the  wide 
range  of  subjects  considered  in  the  program  so  carefully  and  so 
successfully  prepared.  The  exercises  of  the  Institute  provide  for  one 
form  of  adult  education  which  has  as  its  object  that  which  interests 
as  well  as  instructs.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Potter  this  part  of 
University  Extension  has  been  most  successful  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organized. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  30,  7937 


INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

The  twenty-fourth  season  of  the  Institute  was  opened  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  19, 1936,  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Carl  Carmer,  author 
of  Stars  Fell  on  Alabama  and  Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum.  Mr. 
Carmer 's  subject  was  "The  Cities  Are  Not  America."  The  season 
closed  on  the  evening  of  April  3, 1937,  with  a  recital  by  Myra  Hess, 
English  pianist  of  distinction.  Individual  members  numbered  1914; 
the  total  of  all  events  offered  was  183;  the  total  attendance  at  ail 
Institute  events  was  94,485  (average  attendance  at  regular  program 
events  583);  at  concert  series  6,640;  at  cooperative  events  14,236 
(including  the  Brahms  chamber  music  series). 

In  reviewing  the  season  one  is  once  again  impressed  with  the  truly 
amazing  variety  and  richness  of  the  Institute  program  as  it  unfolds 
from  year  to  year.  One  is  reminded  of  a  statement  made  in  1914 
by  Professor  Herbert  C.  Lord,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
"The  last  step  in  the  movement  [the  development  of  University 
Extension  at  Columbia]  is  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  where  for  a  very  modest  expense  there  is  given  to  the 
general  and  very  busy  public  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  personalities  of  living  thinkers  and  artists."  And  one  is  also 
reminded  of  a  statement  made  by  President  Butler  at  the  close  of 
the  Institute's  first  year :  "The  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  Institute 
lie  quite  outside  the  technical  academic  sphere.  They  are  avowedly 
popular  and  are  intended  to  stimulate  and  to  interest  as  well  as  to 
instruct." 

As  pointed  out  in  many  previous  reports,  your  Associate  Direc- 
tor has  no  very  high  regard  for  the  public  lecture  as  an  educational 
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tool.  He  thinks,  furthermore,  that  those  who  are  so  constantly 
insisting  on  the  high  educational  value  of  the  public  lecture  are 
only  betraying  an  educational  inferiority  complex.  They  are  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  trying  to  run  the  caboose  in  front  of  the  engine, 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  of  trying  to  light  an  arc  lamp  from  a  flash 
light  battery. 

But  the  public  lecture  is  a  valuable  and  appropriate  arm  for  a 
great  educational  institution.  No  one  can  acquire  either  culture  or 
education  by  attending  a  series  of  public  lectures;  he  may  acquire 
useful  information;  he  may  be  interested  and  amused;  he  should 
be  stimulated  to  carry  on  his  own  private  business  of  self-education 
— which  is  indeed  the  only  kind  of  education  there  is,  for  true  edu- 
cation is  an  acquisition  and  not  an  impartation.  Whether  or  not  he 
is  so  stimulated  is  the  responsibility  of  the  speaker;  whether  or  not 
he  does  actually  follow  up  some  new  interest  is  his  own.  For  after 
all  we  must  remember  that  members  of  the  Institute  are  adults  and 
not  college  students  whose  noses  can  be  held  close  to  the  academic 
grindstone  by  the  teacher's  grading  whip.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  members  of  the  Institute  would  subscribe  to  Henry  David 
Thoreau's  quaint  creed:  "I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  provoked  into 
a  better  life,  but  live  independently — as  an  artist  that  loves  his 
work." 

Certain  interesting  aspects  of  the  program  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Foreign  affairs  and  world  problems  were  discussed  by  The  Rt. 
Hon.  Lord  Marley,  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  Maurice  Hindus,  George 
Sokolsky,  Countess  Judith  Listowel,  Sir  Arthur  Willert,  S.  Miles 
Bouton,  and  H.  V.  Kaltenborn. 

In  the  field  of  science  and  exploration  there  were  illustrated  lec- 
tures by  C.  C.  Furnas,  of  Yale  University,  Dr.  William  Beebe,  Cap- 
tain Albert  W.  Stevens,  and  Dr.  Henry  J.  Fry  ("Heredity  in  Man," 
a  series  of  four  lectures). 

"Art  in  Modern  America"  proved  to  be  an  interesting  and  unu- 
sual series.  It  was  participated  in  by  Grant  Wood,  Frank  Lloyd 
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Wright,  Walter  Pach,  Rockwell  Kent,  Thomas  Craven,  and  Rich- 
ard Lahey. 

Outstanding  lectures  in  series  were  given  by  Herbert  Agar  ("Our 
American  Way"),  Houston  Peterson  ("The  Quests  of  Dante,  Don 
Quixote,  and  Faust"),  H.  A.  Overstreet  ("An  American's  Social 
Philosophy"),  and  S.  Miles  Bouton  ("Contemporary  Crisis  in 
Europe"). 

Saturday  evening  entertainment  on  the  regular  program  was 
furnished  by  Doris  Kenyon,  the  Musical  Art  Quartet,  the  Budapest 
String  Quartet,  Angna  Enters,  Rosalyn  Turek,  the  Dana  Ensemble, 
Edwin  and  Jewel  Bethany  Hughes,  Jacques  Carrier,  and  others. 

The  Ninth  Institute  Concert  Series  brought  to  Morningside 
Heights  Georges  Enesco,  Kirsten  Flagstad,  Myra  Hess,  Lauritz 
Melchior,  the  Moscow  Cathedral  Choir,  and  the  Vienna  Saenger- 
knaben. 

Early  European  movies.  Six  programs  of  early  European  motion 
pictures,  secured  from  the  Film  Library  of  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  were  presented  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program:  (1)  Sklado- 
nowsky  primitives,  "Don  Juan's  Wedding,"  "Misunderstood," 
"The  Golem,"  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari";  (2)  "Hamlet"  (Hol- 
inshed's  version),  "The  Last  Laugh";  (3)  "The  Love  of  Jeanne 
Ney";  (4)  Lumiere  films,  "The  Runaway  Horse,"  "Fantomas," 
"The  Crazy  Ray";  (5)  "The  Smiling  Madame  Beudet,"  "Menil- 
montant,"  "Starfish";  (6)  "Siegfried." 

The  Children's  Theater.  Marionettes  continue  to  be  popular  with 
the  small  fry  (and  with  their  parents  and  their  uncles  and  their 
aunts!) :  "Winnie-the-Pooh,"  "Robin  Hood  and  His  Merrie  Men," 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  a  program  of  scenes  from  Tony  Sarg 
plays,  "Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  and  "Peter  Rabbit  in 
Mr.  MacGregor's  Garden." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Russell  Potter, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  the  Institute 
June  30, 193J 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR 
OF  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  Director  of  University  Extension 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  on  the  activities  of  the  Home 
Study  Department  during  the  past  year.  The  task  is  not  entirely  a 
cheerful  one,  owing  to  the  fact  that  by  action  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  University  Extension,  registrations  in  Home  Study  ceased 
as  of  December  31,  1936,  thus  ending  die  service  of  the  University 
in  this  field.  The  only  exception  is  the  two  courses  in  American 
gas  practice  which  have  been  offered  for  many  years  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Gas  Association.  On  account  of  this  cooperative 
factor,  it  was  thought  good  to  retain  these  courses,  to  be  adminis- 
tered temporarily  through  Home  Study,  and  ultimately  through 
the  central  Extension  office.  The  action  of  die  Administrative  Board 
was  taken  on  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Home  Study  following  an  informal  report  which  I  had  made  to 
you  concerning  Home  Study  policy.  The  essential  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  found  ourselves  in  the  fall  of  1936  are  as  follows: 

For  the  past  several  years  we  had  been  maintaining  service  and 
accepting  new  registrations,  at  the  same  time  reducing  our  deficit 
each  year.  We  did  so,  however,  at  the  expense  of  reducing  promo- 
tion far  below  a  normal  level  and,  what  was  really  more  serious,  at 
the  expense  of  allowing  our  course  materials  to  remain  static.  We 
neither  published  new  courses,  nor  revised  old  ones,  and  since 
Home  Study  must  be  a  venture  in  publishing  before  it  can  be  a 
venture  in  teaching,  our  position  was  clearly  untenable. 

Since  we  could  not  go  on  as  we  were,  two  lines  of  policy  were  open. 
We  might  have  sought  a  larger  appropriation  to  provide  for  new 
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promotion  and  a  new  publishing  schedule  for  courses  on  a  non- 
credit  basis,  or  we  might  have  used  that  appropriation  for  creating 
a  new  schedule  of  courses  largely  academic  and  credit-bearing.  The 
latter  alternative  conflicted  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity; the  former,  with  primary  claims  on  University  funds;  there- 
fore, the  decision  was  made  to  close  the  Department  to  further 
registration,  to  fulfill  existing  contracts  with  students,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  the  course  materials  to  any  persons  or  organizations  who 
might  be  expected  to  put  them  to  good  use.  We  are  now  acting  in 
accordance  with  that  decision. 

It  seems  appropriate  in  this  final  report  to  set  down  some  of  the 
more  important  facts  and  principles  concerning  the  administration 
of  Home  Study  courses  in  the  University.  Between  1919  and  1937 
we  distributed  approximately  one  hundred  diousand  courses  to 
some  sixty-five  thousand  persons.  In  doing  so  we  spent  in  round 
numbers  $4,700,000,  and  received  from  students  approximately 
$4,300,000,  as  indicated  by  the  several  reports  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University.  I  include  these  figures  in  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
erroneous  but  very  common  impression  that  Home  Study  was 
mainly  a  source  of  large  and  easy  income  to  the  University.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  and  of  record,  the  University  supported  through 
successive  financial  crises  an  educational  activity  which  was  known 
to  be  sound  until  the  difference  between  income  and  outgo  became 
what  the  figures  above  show.  No  one  as  closely  connected  with  the 
financial  history  of  this  enterprise  as  I  have  been  can  feel  that  the 
financial  support  given  and  continued  by  the  University  was  any- 
thing less  than  generous. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  no  better 
courses  were  offered  and  no  better  home  study  instruction  was  avail- 
able than  the  courses  and  instruction  which  formed  the  real  center 
and  purpose  of  our  organization.  If  all  these  things  are  so,  if  the 
University  supported  the  enterprise  generously,  if  the  courses  were 
sound,  if  the  instruction  was  unusually  good,  why,  then,  was  the 
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service  forced  to  close  ?  Here  was  money,  here  was  man  power  for 
administration,  for  publishing,  for  teaching.  Here  was  a  great  body 
of  students.  Why  could  not  these  elements  maintain  an  organic 
existence  ? 

The  dangers  that  exist  in  being  wise  after  the  event  make  me 
hesitate  to  assign  causes,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  giving  an  opinion  in  the  matter  for  the  possible  benefit  of 
those  who  later  on  may  be  interested  in  similar  undertakings. 

Home  Study  was  organized  in  order  to  extend  the  resources  of 
the  University  through  correspondence  to  all  who  could  profit  by 
them,  and  this  intention  was  reflected  in  the  courses  actually  pub- 
lished. It  became  evident,  however,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and 
money  expended  on  certain  subject  matter  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  real  demand  for  those  subjects,  and  that,  therefore,  the  cost 
of  offering  a  large  noncredit  academic  curriculum  must  be  met 
either  by  endowment  or  by  increased  distribution  of  the  most  popu- 
lar courses.  The  endowment  was,  of  course,  lacking,  and  the.  con- 
tinued popularity  of  certain  courses  was  not  enough  to  hold  the 
entire  fabric  together.  This  is  not  to  say  that  people  in  general  are 
uninterested  in  politics,  in  history,  in  government,  in  science,  and 
in  a  score  of  other  subjects  in  which  we  built  less  popular  courses. 
The  fact  is  that  people  are  interested  in  these  subjects,  but  that  they 
are  insufficiently  motivated  to  follow  a  moderately  difficult  course 
in  these  subjects  on  a  basis  that  is  at  once  home  study  and  noncredit. 

All  courses  offered  in  Home  Study  paralleled  as  far  as  possible 
the  courses  in  residence  and  all  were  subject  to  careful  faculty  super- 
vision. But  this  parallelism,  while  it  was  significant  to  us,  and  while 
it  furnished  the  public  with  adequate  protection,  could  not  make 
up  for  the  central  lack  of  logic  in  our  procedure.  For  example,  Home 
Study  was  a  separate  organization  of  University  Extension,  and 
operated  as  a  single  unit.  But  our  undertaking  was  not  really  one 
undertaking,  but  two;  and  our  public  was  really  two  publics  and 
not  one.  We  protested  fervently,  and  honestly,  that  our  academic 
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courses  were  as  academic  as  a  course  could  be,  that  they  met  full 
university  standards,  but  that  they  had  no  relation  to  the  academic 
career  of  a  student  who  had  matriculated  or  who  might  matricu- 
late in  some  school  of  the  University.  In  short,  we  said  virtually  the 
same  thing  about  our  academic  courses  that  we  said  about  those 
courses  which  normally  have  no  bearing  on  the  preparation  for  a 
degree.  Such  a  policy,  so  defined,  must  carry  its  own  destruction 
with  it;  over  a  long  period  it  is  not  workable,  as  it  is  not  defensible, 
because  it  is  not  intelligible.  No  word  such  as  "parallel"  will  save  an 
academic  program  which  is  stripped  of  the  competitions,  the  mo- 
tives, and  rewards  common  to  most  if  not  to  all  such  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  wide  area  of  adult  education  in 
which  such  terms  carry  no  meaning.  In  that  area,  die  vocational 
area  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  phrase,  in  the  field  of  artistic  and  com- 
mercial skills,  our  program  was  more  popular  and  perhaps  more 
intelligible.  Thorough-going  expansion  in  this  area  was  inhibited, 
however,  by  the  basic  theory  of  "parallel"  courses,  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  existing  academic  program,  and  by  the  doubtful 
authority  and  enthusiasm  of  the  University  in  these  matters.  The 
conflict  between  our  two  intentions  was  never  resolved,  and,  diere- 
fore,  we  came  increasingly  to  hold  a  static  position,  pulled  equally 
in  two  directions  in  neither  one  of  which  we  could  walk  freely.  We 
never  achieved  a  fully  academic  program,  nor  a  truly  vocational  one. 

This  aspect  of  our  history  seems  to  me  most  important.  Some 
might  say  that  our  difficulties  were  owing  to  the  use  of  field  repre- 
sentatives, or  to  the  disuse  of  them;  to  the  publication  of  advertising, 
or  to  the  nonpublication  of  it;  to  too  much  course  publication,  or  to 
too  little,  and  so  on.  But  these  are  after  all  details  of  operation.  And 
though  policy  interfered  with  operation,  and  operation  affected 
policy  at  several  points  in  our  history  when  each  might  better  have 
held  its  accustomed  and  necessary  place,  still  our  real  weakness 
existed  in  the  obscurity  of  our  status  as  a  University  enterprise. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  though  our  policy  had  a 
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division  in  it  that  proved  fatal,  our  courses  and  our  educational  life 
within  the  University  held  no  such  defect.  With  the  development 
of  those  courses,  and  with  the  development  of  our  methods  of  fac- 
ulty cooperation  and  supervision,  I  had  little  to  do.  I  can  only  record 
my  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  work  that  was  done.  Those 
same  feelings  go  out  to  all  with  whom  I  have  worked  during  the 
past  seven  years,  especially,  sir,  to  you,  for  the  attention  and  the 
courteous  understanding  with  which  you  have  addressed  our  com- 
mon problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  A.  Richards, 
Associate  Director  of  University  Extension 
in  Charge  of  Home  Study 
June  30,  igs7 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  School  of 
Business  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30, 1937. 

We  have  completed  our  twenty-first  year  as  a  functioning  unit 
in  the  University  family  of  academic  and  professional  schools. 
Every  member  of  the  staff  who  joined  our  teaching  group  during 
these  twenty-one  years  and  who  attained  professorial  rank  during 
that  period  was  still  with  us  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
Neither  death  nor  resignation  had  decimated  our  ranks.  Regret- 
tably, while  this  report  was  being  written  in  July  we  suffered  our 
first  loss  by  death,  and  the  stroke  was  as  heavy  as  it  was  unexpected. 
Professor  H.  Parker  Willis,  the  outstanding  member  of  our  group 
as  scholar,  teacher,  and  publicist,  was  claimed  by  death  at  the  height 
of  his  powers  and  influence.  He  cannot  be  replaced.  But  his  infec- 
tious enthusiasm,  vivacity,  and  capacity  for  arduous  and  varied 
tasks,  his  conscientiousness,  devotion  to  principle  and  accomplish- 
ment as  a  builder  of  men  and  a  formulator  of  ideas  and  plans  will 
live  on  in  his  immediate  department  as  well  as  in  the  school  he  so 
notably  served.  His  influence  will  carry  on  also  through  the  younger 
members  of  his  staff  who  had  come  to  realize  his  greatness  and  had 
absorbed  the  ideals  and  methods  which  had  made  his  twenty  years 
of  service  with  us  so  pervasively  effective.  We  mourn  his  loss  but 
what  he  has  planted  will  continue  to  grow  and  yield  the  fruits  of 
principle  and  wisdom. 

As  in  former  years,  members  of  our  staff  have  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  activities  complementary  to  their  work  as  officers  of  in- 
struction. These  complementary  services  warrant  fuller  reference. 
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Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard  contributed  several  articles  on  in- 
surance to  periodicals;  added  two  new  books  under  his  meticulous 
editorial  guidance  to  the  "McGraw-Hill  Insurance  Series";  ad- 
dressed the  41st  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  on  "Changing  Times  and  the  Insurance  Agent"; 
completed  his  second  term  as  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Teachers  of  Insurance;  served  as  consultant  to 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Educational  Committee,  Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 

Professor  James  C.  Bonbright  continued  in  office  as  Trustee  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Power  Authority  and  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Valuation  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  charge  of  the  recommended  valuation  of  Wil- 
son Dam.  He  has  also  published  the  comprehensive  study,  in  two 
volumes,  of  Valuation  of  Property,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Uni- 
versity Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Professor  Thomas  W.  Byrnes  served  during  the  year  as  Director 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  as 
well  as  a  member  of  its  committee  on  education.  He  has  completed 
and  published  an  extensive  auditing  laboratory  set  and  instructor's 
guide  which  supplements  a  work  on  auditing  about  to  be  published 
by  him  and  a  co-author  through  the  Ronald  Press. 

Professor  James  L.  Dohr  is  completing  two  law  volumes  for  stu- 
dents of  accountancy  on  The  Law  of  Business  and  The  Law  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  and  Accounting  Practice,  both  of  which  will  be 
published  in  the  early  future. 

Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg  published  during  the  academic  year  an  essay 
on  "The  Economics  of  British  Neutrality  during  the  American 
Civil  War"  in  Agricultural  History,  a  number  of  review  essays  for 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  and  an  Introduction  to  Professor 
John  M.  Clark's  Preface  to  Social  Economics,  a  volume  of  Clark's 
essays  assembled  and  edited  by  Ginzberg  and  Abramowitz.  He  also 
submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 
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of  the  Social  Security  Board  on  "Experiments  of  American  Corpo- 
rations to  Stabilize  Production  and  Employment,"  a  subject  which 
forms  part  of  an  extensive  study  on  The  Illusion  of  Economic  Sta- 
bility which  will  be  published  within  a  few  months. 

Professor  Robert  M.  Haig  has  been  on  leave  during  the  academic 
year,  performing  various  public  services  and  pursuing  on  the 
ground  a  study  of  federal-state  financial  relationships  in  Australia. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Inghram  has  published  a  volume  in  elementary  ac- 
counting with  separately  printed  problems  and  solutions  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking. 

Professor  Frederick  C.  Mills  served  as  a  member  of  the  Census 
Advisory  Committee,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  on  Price  Research,  and  as  a  member  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  His  publications 
during  the  year  included  a  book  on  Prices  in  Recession  and  Re- 
covery, and  the  following  articles:  "Man  and  the  Machine"  in  To- 
day, "Price  Data  and  Problems  of  Price  Research,"  in  Econometrica, 
and  "Industrial  Productivity  and  Prices,"  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

Professor  O.  S.  Morgan  completed  a  tour  of  South  America  in  the 
interest  of  producing  a  volume  or  more  on  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomics of  the  larger  South  American  countries,  corresponding  to 
the  work  already  published  by  him  on  Agricultural  Systems  of 
Middle  Europe.  He  also  delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  recent 
Commencement  exercises  of  Alfred  University  (Agricultural 
School)  on  "Scientific  Farming." 

Professor  Howard  K.  Nixon  has  completed  and  has  sent  to  the 
press  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  a  distinctive  work  on 
Principles  of  Advertising. 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  as  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Distribution  Problems  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  as  member  of  the  Committee  on 
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Unfair  Trade  Practices.  He  has  published  Elements  of  Retail  Sell- 
ing, a  beginner's  textbook,  and  has  delivered  addresses  throughout 
the  country  on  distribution  problems. 

Professor  John  E.  Orchard  has  been  carrying  forward  his  studies 
of  the  industrialization  of  China.  As  by-products  he  has  published 
the  following  articles:  "Contrasts  in  the  Progress  of  Industrializa- 
tion in  China  and  Japan"  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  and 
"The  Social  Background  of  Oriental  Industrialization:  Its  Signifi- 
cance in  International  Trade,"  in  the  volume  of  essays  published  in 
honor  of  Professor  Frank  W.  Taussig.  He  has  also  been  active  with 
the  Far  Eastern  Study  Group  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Dr.  Harlow  S.  Person,  during  the  early  part  of  the  academic  year, 
was  engrossed  with  the  organization  and  management  of  the  Third 
World  Power  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  September. 
He  carried  through  similar  work  for  the  Upstream  Engineering 
Conference  held  in  Washington  late  in  September  and  edited  and 
prepared  for  publication  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  under 
the  title  Headwaters  Control  and  Use.  He  was  also  responsible  for 
editing  the  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Drought  Committee  under 
the  title,  "The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains." 

Professor  Carl  Shoup  completed  his  work  as  director  of  research 
of  the  survey  of  taxation  in  the  United  States  conducted  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  results  were  published  in  two  vol- 
umes under  the  titles,  Facing  the  Tax  Problem  and  Studies  in  Cur- 
rent Tax  Problems.  He  delivered  a  paper  on  "The  Taxation  of 
Undistributed  Profits"  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tax  Policy  League  in 
Chicago,  and  another  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  on  "The  Distinction  between  'Net'  and  'Gross' 
in  Income  Taxation."  He  also  collaborated  widi  Professor  Haig  in 
his  work  for  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  formulating 
revenue  sections  of  the  New  York  State  budget. 

Professor  J.  Russell  Smith  published  a  book  of  728  pages  on  Men 
and  Resources:  North  America  and  Its  Place  in  World  Geography, 
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prepared  for  the  Friends'  World  Conference  a  report  on  "Methods 
of  Achieving  Economic  Justice,"  and  testified  in  Washington  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  the  importance  of  work  in 
soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Weiner  published  an  article  in  the  Columbia  Law 
Review  on  "Municipal  Home  Rule  in  New  York"  and  is  serving  as 
counsel  to  the  Board  of  Transportation  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Professor  H.  Parker  Willis  up  to  the  time  of  his  final  illness  main- 
tained his  services  as  economic  consultant  for  the  Fitch  Investors 
Service,  as  financial  lecturer  at  the  Army  War  College,  wrote  five 
articles  on  current  economic  and  banking  topics  for  the  Inter- 
national Year  Boo\,  contributed  two  articles  to  Current  History  on 
the  Tripartite  Exchange  Agreement  and  on  the  European  debts  to 
the  United  States.  He  published  two  volumes,  one  on  Central  Bank- 
ing, the  other  on  Investment  Banking,  and  delivered  various  ad- 
dresses on  banking,  currency,  and  allied  topics. 

Our  teaching  program  has  been  supplemented  and  enriched  by 
lectures  and  group  discussions' conducted  by  men  of  affairs  from 
public  life,  active  business,  and  from  academic  institutions  other 
than  our  own.  In  the  accounting  field  the  following  served  in  this 
capacity  with  topics  as  indicated :  Henry  W.  Sweeney  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  on  "Stabilized  Accounting";  Warren  W. 
Nissley  of  Arthur  Young  and  Company  on  "Preparation  for  the 
Public  Practice  of  Accounting" ;  Charles  C.  Hecht  on  "Capital  and 
Profit — Its  Distribution  and  Disposition  through  Statement  Analy- 
sis"; Charles  C.  James  of  Stevens,  Jordan  and  Harrison  on  "Control- 
lership  Organization" ;  Jacob  S.  Seidman  of  Seidman  and  Seidman 
on  "The  Undistributed  Profits  Tax" ;  S.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  on  "Preparation  of  Regis- 
tration Statements";  and  Robert  D.  Gracey  of  Price,  Waterhouse 
and  Company  on  "Computation  of  Damages  under  Contractual 
Relationship." 

Before  the  banking  seminar  the  following  conducted  sessions: 
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S.  E.  Harris  of  Harvard  University  on  "Exchange  Depreciation"; 
William  H.  Steiner  of  Brooklyn  College  on  "Activity  of  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  Accounts  since  1900";  Charles  R.  Whittlesey  of 
Princeton  University  on  "International  Monetary  Issues";  F.  Cyril 
James  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  "The  Theory  of  Liquid- 
ity"; Marcus  Nadler  of  New  York  University  on  "America's  Ex- 
perience as  a  Creditor  Nation";  William  Adams  Brown,  Jr.  of 
Brown  University  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Gold  Standard"; 
George  W.  Leman  of  the  Irving  Trust  Company  on  "Stabilization 
Funds  and  Foreign  Exchange";  Eric  Kjellstrom  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity on  "Monetary  Doctrines  of  the  Mercantilists";  Robert  B.  War- 
ren of  Case,  Pomeroy  and  Company  on  "Monetary  Implications  of 
2%  Per  Cent  Interest  Rates";  Professor  Stockder  of  Columbia 
University  on  'The  Development  of  Foreign  Exchange  Trading  in 
Relationship  to  Commercial  Credit  and  Crises";  Fred  Garlock  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  "Study  of  Bank 
Failures  in  Wisconsin  and  Utah";  Thomas  F.  McManus  of  the 
College  of  New  Rochelle  on  "Banking  and  the  Business  Cycle"; 
and  Dr.  K.  Lachmann  formerly  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on 
"Why  European  Capital  is  Flowing  to  the  United  States." 

Other  lectures  supplemented  the  instruction  in  other  departments 
of  our  work  on  a  less  extended  scale.  Among  these  were  four  lecture 
meetings  of  the  class  in  security  analysis  conducted  by  Allan  M. 
Bernstein  of  Bernstein-Macaulay,  Inc.  on  "Some  Practical  Aspects 
of  Investment  Management."  A  further  valuable  contribution  was 
that  made  by  Louis  D.  H.  Weld  of  the  McCann  Erickson  Company 
in  our  class  in  applied  statistics  on  "Market  Analysis  and  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Regional  Index  of  Purchasing  Power." 

Student  registration  was  42  larger  than  during  the  academic  year 
1935-36.  Registrants  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  increased  in  number 
from  187  to  208,  for  the  Master's  degree  from  134  to  162,  and  for  the 
degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  27  to  33.  The  number  of  special 
or  unclassified  students  fell  from  73  to  60.  The  number  of  students 
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from  Columbia  College  taking  courses  in  the  School  of  Business 
increased  from  208  to  233. 

There  has  been  the  usual  wide  residence  dispersion.  New  York 
State  provided  278  students  as  against  250  a  year  ago,  and  this  year 
185  students  came  from  other  states  and  foreign  countries  as  against 
171  a  year  ago.  In  terms  of  previous  school  affiliation,  189  came  from 
other  divisions  of  Columbia  University  (16  from  Barnard,  132  from 
Columbia  College,  30  from  University  Extension,  6  from  Seth  Low 
Junior  College,  2  from  the  Graduate  Faculties,  and  3  from  Teachers 
College) ;  18  came  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  14 
from  New  York  University;  11  each  from  Hunter  College  and  from 
Yale  University;  10  from  Harvard  University;  8  from  Fordham 
University;  6  from  Cornell  University;  5  each  from  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, Dartmouth  College,  and  Rutgers  University;  4  each  from 
Connecticut  Junior  College,  Lehigh  University,  Manhattan  College, 
Oberlin  College,  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University,  and  St.  John's  University 
(Brooklyn).  Three  or  less  came  from  each  of  149  other  institutions 
in  this  and  foreign  countries,  including  31  students  from  26  institu- 
tions in  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Denmark,  England,. Fin- 
land, Germany,  Hawaii,  Japan,  Norway,  South  Africa,  Sweden, 
and  Turkey. 

Our  extended  accounting  curriculum  providing  a  course  in  pro- 
fessional accountancy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
accountancy  has  shown  promising  development  during  the  year  in 
numbers,  in  student  interest,  and  in  efficiency  of  operation.  The 
new  quarters  on  the  seventh  floor  of  our  building  have  added  to  the 
comfort  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  the 
cooperative  interest  of  our  Advisory  Committee  has  been  a  distinct 
asset.  The  coming  year  promises  cumulative  gains,  as  our  efforts 
have  come  to  be  more  widely  known  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment,  through  its  secretary, 
Anna  D.  Hynd,  presents  an  encouraging  report  of  activities  and 
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results  during  the  academic  year.  Employment  opportunities  con- 
tinued to  improve  at  a  moderate  pace.  This  year's  outstanding  grad- 
uates were  the  beneficiaries  of  active  competition  among  employers. 
Salaries  ranged  from  $100  to  $130  a  month,  with  the  most  common 
payments  between  $110  and  $125.  As  of  June  15  the  employment 
status  of  the  Class  of  1937  was  as  follows :  Of  the  30  M.S.  graduates, 
3  were  not  seeking  employment,  23  were  employed,  and  4  were 
without  employment.  Of  the  80  B.S.  graduates,  15  were  not  seeking 
employment,  41  were  employed,  5  had  offers  pending,  and  the 
remaining  19  were  seeking  employment.  Of  the  4  secretarial  certifi- 
cate girls,  3  were  in  jobs.  Two  weeks  after  Commencement,  sum- 
mary results  were  as  follows: 

Not  seeking  jobs 18 

Employed 67  (70  per  cent  of  availables) 

Not  employed 29  (30  per  cent  o£  availables) 

Total  graduates JI4 

Compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago  our  graduates  show  a  distinctly 
more  hopeful  and  more  thoughtful  attitude  toward  the  employment 
problem,  and  a  tendency  to  take  a  long-run  rather  than  a  short-run 
view  of  opportunities.  Most  know  what  they  want  to  do,  and  instead 
of  feeling  lucky  to  get  any  job  are  inclined  to  weigh  alternatives. 

With  improving  employment  conditions  we  feel  that  we  should 
stress  education  in  wise  choice-making  rather  than  job-seeking  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  our  Employment  Committee.  This  involves  a 
three-fold  program:  To  place  before  the  student  early  in  his  School 
career  the  facts  concerning  various  occupations  so  that  choice  may 
be  based  on  reasonable  knowledge,  to  broaden  contacts  with  higher- 
type  enterprises  so  that  the  graduate  may  begin  his  work  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  and  to  know  each  of  our  students  so  that 
action  may  be  based  on  individual  needs  and  capacities.  Our  alumni 
have  given  signal  assistance  in  furthering  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tives. Annual  vocational  conferences  have  given  the  students  a 
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greater  awareness  of  varying  job  requirements,  difficulties,  and 
rewards,  and  the  participating  alumni  have  imparted  the  results  of 
their  experience  with  a  feeling  tfiat  their  contribution  is  real. 

The  conferences  were  held  this  year  on  the  evenings  of  April  6, 
7,  and  8.  Fifty-four  alumni  participated,  representing  twenty  differ- 
ent fields  of  business.  Following  the  procedure  established  in  the 
previous  year,  Columbia  College  students  joined  with  us  in  these 
conferences  as  did  also  a  sprinkling  of  students  from  several  other 
divisions  of  the  University.  The  result  of  this  intermingling  was  not 
altogether  happy,  since  the  interests  and  approach  of  the  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional  students  are  not  identical  and  the  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  one  group  were  of  little  interest  to  the  other 
group.  The  segregation  of  the  groups  would,  in  our  judgment,  lead 
to  much  more  satisfactory  results.  Attendance  at  the  conferences 
averaged  about  250  students  on  each  of  the  three  evenings.  This 
meant  that  from  30  to  50  students  attempted  to  participate  in  each 
conference.  Effective  discussion  could  not  result  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  is  our  opinion  that  individual  groups  should  be 
limited  to  less  than  half  this  number. 

The  publicity  resulting  from  this  year's  large-scale  performance 
has  certain  values  which  should  not  be  lost  in  carrying  our  work 
forward,  but  it  would  seem  that  if  the  more  intimate  personal  values 
of  previous  years'  efforts  are  to  be  retained  we  must  modify  our  plan 
in  detail.  Students  in  other  departments  of  the  University  have  equal 
need  with  ours,  but  we  believe  that  desired  objectives  can  best  be 
reached  by  the  conference  method  applied  to  small  homogeneous 
groups.  It  is  our  suggestion  that  such  conferences  be  arranged  for 
divergent  groups,  that  they  be  spaced  throughout  the  school  year, 
that  the  programs  be  localized  within  departments  and  the  entire 
project  coordinated  by  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Moore. 

In  extending  our  contacts  with  business  organizations  we  have 
had  the  aid  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  of  established  alumni. 
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A  sample  of  Faculty  activity,  worthy  of  repetition,  was  an  article 
written  by  Professor  Blanchard  for  the  annual  insurance  number 
of  the  journal  of  Commerce.  This  aroused  the  interest  of  several 
insurance  organizations  in  the  possibility  of  recruiting  additional 
members  of  their  incipient  executive  group  from  college  graduates 
trained  in  insurance. 

As  for  the  third  item  in  our  vocational  program,  the  efficient 
secretary  of  our  Faculty  Committee  has  already  worked  out  plans 
for  registering  students  with  the  Committee  within  the  first  month 
of  the  school  year  so  that  we  may  early  become  acquainted  with  the 
hopes  and  objectives  of  individuals.  We  are  confident  that  by  in- 
quiry, suggestion,  and  guidance  we  may  make  some  headway  in 
solving  the  very  difficult  problem  of  personal  adjustment. 

The  following  tables  afford  interesting  commentary  on  the  work 
of  the  Faculty  Committee : 

SUMMARY   OF   WORK   OF    FACULTY   COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYMENT 
JUNE  l6,  I935  TO  JUNE  15,   I936 


Number  of  students  registered  (new) 

Number  of  alumni  registered  (new) 

Total  number  of  persons  registered  during  year    . 

Number  of  employers  making  requisitions: 

Business  firms 

Educational  institutions 

Government  agencies 

Total  number  of  employers  making  requisitions  .  203  260 

Number  of  persons  called  for  by: 

Business  firms 

Educational  institutions 

Government  agencies 

Total  number  of  persons  called  for 282  378 
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Number  of  references  of  students  to  jobs  .... 
Number  of  references  of  alumni  to  jobs    .... 

Total  references  to  jobs 

Number  of  students  placed  in  jobs 

Number  of  alumni  placed  in  jobs 

Total  number  of  persons  placed  in  jobs  .      .      ;      .  101  119 


STUDENT   REGISTRATIONS   WITH    FACULTY    COMMITTEE   ON    EMPLOYMENT 


231 

162 

262 
188 

393 

450 

72 
29 

88 
3i 

1936-] 

:937 

Number 

of 

Per  Cent  of 

Field 

Registrants 

Total  Registration 

Accounting 
Secretarial 

53 

34 

25.0 
16.0 

Finance 

20 

96 

Merchandising 

18 

8.5 

Advertising 
Statistical 

J7 
r4 

8.2 
6.6 

Banking 

10 

4.6 

Teaching 
Research 

10 
9 

4.6 
4.4 

Selling 
Insurance 

7 

2 

3-3 
•9 

Miscellaneous 

12 

5.6 

Undecided 

6 

2.8 

Total  212  1 00.0 

An  unusually  successful  venture  was  conducted  during  June 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  the  School  of  Business.  An  intensive  course  involv- 
ing case  studies  in  real  estate  appraisal  was  organized  by  officers  of 
the  institute  and  carried  through  by  a  staff  of  highly  competent 
instructors.  Over  one  hundred  students  were  registered  for  the 
work  which  measured  up  to  high  academic  standards  and  yielded 
consequential  results. 
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In  my  report  of  a  year  ago  I  proposed  that  "a  coordinated  scheme 
of  instruction  in  social  security  be  developed,  that  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  actuarial  science  be  made  an  aim  for  the  not-too-distant 
future,  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  eventual  appointment 
of  a  Professor  (or  Instructor)  of  Insurance  whose  prime  interest 
shall  lie  in  the  field  of  social  insurance,  but  who  will  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  more  rigorous  discipline  of  established  forms  of 
insurance,  and  who  will  undertake  certain  instruction  in  both 
fields."  During  the  coming  academic  year  we  shall  make  a  small 
but  effective  start  in  this  direction.  Professor  Clarence  A.  Kulp  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  man  of  exceptional  competence 
in  his  field,  as  Visiting  Lecturer  for  the  year  1937-38  will  give  a 
course  in  social  insurance.  He  will  deal  not  only  with  the  oft- 
repeated  theme  of  hopes  and  objectives,  but  also  with  an  analysis  of 
ways  and  means,  the  application  of  statistical  and  actuarial  methods 
to  the  problem  of  defining  the  job  in  quantitative  terms,  and  with 
the  administrative  and  legal  problems  involved  in  the  setting  up 
and  carrying  out  of  public  plans  as  well  as  in  the  regulation  of 
private  projects.  The  approach  will  be  that  of  the  administrator 
rather  than  that  of  the  social  visionary. 

A  closely  related  and  equally  controversial  field,  in  which  in 
similar  spirit  we  must  marshal  efforts,  already  well  developed  here, 
is  that  of  industrial  relations.  No  period  in  the  industrial  history  of 
the  United  States  has  witnessed  such  far-reaching  developments  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  labor  relations  as  the  years  since  1929.  The 
serious  and  prolonged  decline  in  employment  and  earnings  during 
the  last  depression,  met  first  by  ad  hoc  measures,  such  as  work-shar- 
ing and  the  sporadic  maintenance  of  wage  rates,  was  beginning  in 
1933  to  be  attacked  by  new  policy  and  a  great  body  of  labor  law. 
The  insecurities  of  labor,  arising  out  of  irregularities  of  employment 
or  personal  disability,  became  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  system  of 
social  insurance  legislation,  enacted  by  Congress  and  in  the  main 
managed  jointly  by  the  Federal  and  state  governments.  Problems  of 
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labor  relations  and  working  conditions  became  the  subject  of 
two  types  of  law,  the  one — like  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act — 
directed  toward  the  promotion  of  trade  unionism  and  collective 
bargaining,  and  die  other — like  the  N.I.R.A.  and  Wages  and  Hours 
Bill — toward  the  public  regulation  mainly  of  wages,  hours,  and 
child  labor. 

With  the  unfolding  of  these  measures,  labor  relations  have  be- 
come one  of  the  chief  problems  of  business  management  and  the 
central  issue  in  the  changing  relation  between  the  state  and  private 
industry.  The  issues  currently  raised  run  the  whole  gamut  from 
determining  standards  of  factory  practice  to  devising  machinery  for 
the  preservation  of  industrial  peace  and  accounting  for  the  forces 
responsible  for  rising  standards  of  living  among  the  masses  of 
people. 

The  facilities  now  available  for  appraising  alternative  policies 
and  for  training  the  personnel  required  by  expanding  public  and 
private  administrative  agencies  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  task. 
Labor  economics,  generally  regarded  as  a  separate  and  independent 
discipline,  needs  to  be  woven  into  the  whole  body  of  economic 
knowledge  both  by  the  prosecution  of  appropriate  statistical  studies 
and  by  the  restatement  of  theoretical  issues  involved  in  wage  fixing, 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  national  income,  and  proposals  of 
whatever  nature  for  raising  standards  of  living.  The  actual  practices 
of  American  industry,  which  have  long  been  highly  experimental 
and  marked  by  many  innovations  in  labor  relations,  should  be 
studied,  described,  and  appraised.  The  results  of  these  types  of 
scientific  inquiry  should  have  a  profound  effect  on  existing  labor 
literature  by  making  available  materials  for  analysis  which  have 
hitherto  been  inaccessible.  At  the  same  time,  fresh  theoretical  in- 
quiry would  do  much  to  clarify  the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  and 
labor  cost  and  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which  various  proposals 
in  the  field  of  labor  policy  may  be  expected  to  work. 

Experiments  in  this  direction  have  already  been  made  at  other 
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universities.  The  oldest — the  Industrial  Relations  Department  at 
Princeton — has  been  notably  successful  in  acting  as  a  center  for  the 
collection  of  information  on  industrial  relations,  publishing  reports, 
holding  conferences,  and  serving  both  governments  and  industry  in 
a  consulting  capacity.  The  progress  made  by  this  experiment  has  led 
to  the  organization  in  the  past  two  years  of  similar  departments  at 
the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Stanford,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  Queens  University  in  Canada. 

Columbia  University  is  situated  in  the  center  of  an  industrial  area 
of  unexampled  variety,  from  the  sweated  clothing  to  the  modern 
chemical,  electrical,  and  metal  industries.  These  afford  an  indis- 
pensable laboratory  for  students  and  teachers  of  labor  who  are 
trained  to  draw  their  materials  from  the  actual  experience  of  in- 
dustry. At  few  if  any  other  universities  are  more  teaching  hours 
devoted  year  by  year  to  the  subject  of  labor  problems  than  at  this 
University.  Three  of  its  teachers  give  their  whole  time  to  the  subject. 
One  teacher  in  the  Law  School,  at  least  one  in  Barnard  College,  and 
one  in  University  Extension  give  part-time  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject. Both  professors  and  graduate  students  are  conducting  labor 
research  and  long  series  of  doctoral  dissertations  in  labor  economics 
have  been  written  and  published.  A  focusing  and  integrating  of 
effort  is  our  next  need. 

It  is  distinctly  in  the  tradition  of  Columbia  University  to  furnish 
men  equipped  by  scientific  research  and  practical  experience  to 
offer  expert  assistance  toward  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  of 
public  importance;  and  none  presents  greater  difficulties  than  those 
of  current  industrial  relations.  A  modest  grant  of  funds  would  en- 
able us  to  point  our  efforts  and  to  achieve  desired  results.  Now  is  the 
strategic  time  for  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Roswell  C.  McCrea, 
]une  30, 193J  Dean 


SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  activities  of 

the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1937- 
One  hundred  and  ninety-five  students  were  enrolled  in  courses 

leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  They  were 

divided  among  the  four  classes  as  follows: 

Freshmen 54     Juniors 46 

Sophomores 54      Seniors 41 

This  increased  enrollment  is  taxing  our  laboratory  facilities 
severely,  whereas  the  clinical  facilities  are  adequate  for  classes  of 
sixty  students. 

Thirty-eight  young  women  were  graduated  from  the  one-year 
course  for  dental  hygienists.  As  in  previous  years  the  three  clinics 
for  practical  instruction  to  the  hygienists  were  maintained,  one  at 
the  Medical  Center,  one  in  the  Pupin  Physics  Laboratories,  and 
one  in  the  former  Medical  School  building  at  West  59th  Street  and 
Tenth  Avenue.  Five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  treat- 
ments were  given  in  i^Mt  three  clinics.  The  broadening  responsibili- 
ties of  the  dental  hygienists  employed  in  the  public  schools  indicates 
a  need  for  more  intensive  preparation. 

The  Division  of  Orthodontics  has  had  nineteen  graduate  students 
in  attendance,  nine  of  whom  have  been  granted  the  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  orthodontics.  Registration  for  the  incoming  class  is 
complete.  An  advanced  course,  directed  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  W. 
Strang,  was  given  under  the  Extension  Division  in  January. 

While  our  eflorts  have  been  directed  first  toward  strengthening 
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the  undergraduate  courses,  practitioners  have  come  to  us  during 
the  past  year  for  periods  of  study  ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
year.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  graduate  training 
in  dentistry,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  care  for  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  students  who  are  ready  for 
this  work.  The  time  is  passing  when  a  dentist  or  a  physician  may 
declare  himself  a  specialist  solely  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  pub- 
lic and  the  profession  are  entitled  to  know  what  his  qualifications 
are,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  outstanding  schools  to  provide  the 
necessary  training.  This  is  a  field  to  which  we  should  devote  in- 
creasing time  and  attention  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  in 
the  front  rank  of  dental  schools.  To  put  such  a  program  into  opera- 
tion would  require  two  additional  floors  and  additions  to  the  teach- 
ing staff. 

The  class  of  fifty-four  freshmen  was  selected  from  slightly  less 
than  three  hundred  applicants.  These  applicants  came  from  twenty 
different  colleges  and  universities.  In  spite  of  the  larger  number  of 
applicants,  we  are  in  sharp  competition  with  some  of  the  other  den- 
tal schools  for  outstanding  students,  particularly  for  those  coming 
from  outside  the  metropolitan  area.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  students 
now  in  attendance  come  from  out  of  New  York  City  and  only 
about  5  per  cent  from  outside  New  York  State. 

The  complete  lack  of  housing  facilities  for  dental  students  at  the 
Medical  Center  is  a  great  handicap  to  attracting  the  very  type  of 
man  we  should  like  to  have  in  our  student  body  and  limits  the  in- 
fluence of  the  School  almost  entirely  to  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
convenience  of  housing  facilities  for  dental  students  near  the  Medi- 
cal Center  would  attract  students  who  now  go  elsewhere,  but  of 
perhaps  greater  importance  is  the  educational  influence  and  oppor- 
tunity that  goes  with  residence  halls.  There  is  little  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  personal  and  social  contacts,  of  character, 
and  of  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  University  while  traveling  from  one 
to  four  hours  a  day  to  and  from  the  School  as  many  of  our  students 
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do.  The  qualifications  of  a  dentist,  and  hence  of  the  dental  student, 
are  not  only  intelligence  and  skill  but  include  those  intangible  qual- 
ities of  character,  personality,  proper  behavior,  and  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety, which  can  be  developed  to  a  considerable  degree  in  a 
well-administered  residence  hall. 

The  scholastic  requirements  for  admission  to  the  dental  school 
are  identical  with  those  for  admission  to  the  medical  school.  Effort 
is  being  made  to  make  the  dental  course  qualitatively  equivalent 
to  that  of  medicine  for  it  has  the  same  foundation  in  the  biological 
sciences.  Important  though  perfection  is  in  certain  technical  pro- 
cedures, the  dental  training  is  no  longer  devoted  primarily  to  learn- 
ing mechanical  technics,  but  is  interested  in  attacking  the  diseases 
of  the  mouth  from  the  preventive  standpoint.  This  program  should 
appeal  to  the  best  type  of  young  man  for  the  opportunities  for  con- 
structive research  and  important  public  service  are  unlimited. 

Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  methods  of 
the  respective  divisions.  The  assignment  of  clinic  patients  to  a  par- 
ticular instructor  as  well  as  to  the  student  has  resulted  in  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  service  and  in  better  instruction  to  the 
student. 

Two  new  ten-hour  lecture  demonstration  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  junior  curriculum  in  an  effort  to  correlate  still  further 
instruction  in  the  basic  sciences  with  the  clinical  work  of  the  stu- 
dents. Professor  William  Rogers  and  Dr.  Harry  Shapiro  of  the 
Department  of  Anatomy  give  a  demonstration  and  review  course 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  head  and  neck  with  special  application  to 
the  problems  of  the  major  fields  of  dentistry.  Professor  Theodor 
Rosebury  of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  gives  a  course  on  the 
bacteriology  and  etiology  of  dental  disease. 

Members  of  the  various  staffs  have  conducted  research  projects 
during  the  year.  Studies  of  experimental  dental  caries  in  rats,  sup- 
ported by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  have  been  con- 
tinued by  Professor  Theodor  Rosebury  and  Professor  Maxwell 
Karshan  of  the  Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Biological  Chem- 
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istry.  The  addition  of  various  foods  to  caries-producing  diets  has 
clarified  the  nature  of  several  secondary  factors  in  the  etiology  of 
experimental  caries. 

Professor  Leuman  M.  Waugh,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Rosebury,  led 
an  expedition  to  the  Kuskokwim  area  of  Alaska  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1936,  and  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  dental  caries 
among  the  Eskimos.  The  expedition  was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Follow-up  studies,  including  interesting  correlations  with 
experimental  rat  caries,  which  offer  a  lead  to  the  primary  causation 
of  dental  caries  in  man,  were  continued  under  the  Carnegie  grant. 
Dr.  Maxwell  Karshan  collaborated  with  Dr.  Rosebury  and  Dr. 
Waugh  in  this  nutritional  study  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 

Since  the  dietary  and  living  conditions  of  the  Eskimo  in  winter 
and  summer  are  very  different,  Dr.  Waugh  conducted  a  study  in 
Alaska  during  February,  March,  and  April  of  1937.  The  group  in 
this  phase  of  the  study  consisted  of  Taylor  J.  Pyle,  D.D.S.,  Super- 
visor of  Dentistry  in  Alaska;  Otto  George,  M.D.,  Akiak,  Alaska; 
Mrs.  Florence  Hurst,  R.N.,  Bethel,  Alaska;  Eli  H.  Siegel,  D.D.S., 
Gies  Fellow  in  Biological  Chemistry  at  Columbia;  and  Dr.  Waugh. 
Dietary  and  nutritional  study  included  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive data  on  food  utilization  in  each  village.  Much  data  obtained 
corroborated  previous  findings  on  dental  caries,  occlusion,  and 
abrasion. 

Dr.  William  Rogers  and  Dr.  Harry  Shapiro  of  the  Anatomy  De- 
partment are  completing  an  experimental  study  of  the  histological 
changes  in  alveolar  bone  and  tooth  structure  following  the  moving 
of  teeth  by  orthodontic  appliances.  They  are  also  studying,  experi- 
mentally, factors  responsible  for  the  shedding  of  temporary  teeth. 

Dr.  Karshan  has  continued  investigations  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  saliva  from  caries-free  and  caries-susceptible  individ- 
uals, and  has  correlated  the  results  with  the  tendency  to  form 
calculus. 

Professor  Theodore  F.  Zucker,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
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and  Professor  Ewing  C.  McBeath,  of  the  Division  of  Dentistry  for 
Children,  have  made  a  study  on  dental  caries  in  children  and  the 
influence  of  vitamin  D  in  its  prevention.  They  report,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

In  a  series  of  observations  covering  four  years  and  made  up  of  ample  con- 
trol and  experimental  groups,  it  was  found  that  the  incidence  of  dental  caries 
is  seasonal  in  the  same  sense  that  rickets  in  infants  is  seasonal,  the  peak  of 
caries  incidence  coming  during  the  late  winter  or  early  spring.  The  adminis- 
tration of  cod  liver  oil  or  vitamin  D  milk  fortified  with  cod  liver  oil  concentrate 
is  effective  in  reducing  caries  incidence.  In  the  vitamin  D  milk  experiment 
accompanied  by  control  groups  receiving  plain  milk  the  administration  of 
250,  400,  and  800,  International  units  per  day  gave  an  increasing  amount 
of  prevention.  Seasonal  differences  are  apparent  also  in  the  partial  prevention 
groups.  Only  the  800  unit  per  day  group  shows  no  difference  with  season. 

In  the  Division  of  Dentistry  for  Children  Professor  Solomon 
Rosenstein  and  Professor  Lewis  R.  Stowe  are  continuing  their  re- 
search on  deciduous  tooth  conservation.  Dr.  Stowe  is  studying  the 
success  of  clinical  work  in  the  conservation  of  deciduous  and  early 
permanent  teeth  from  the  histologic  and  pathologic  angles. 

Work  is  being  continued  by  Dr.  Beube  on  the  use  of  bone  powder 
as  a  means  of  restoring  bone  in  pathological  bone  cavities,  to  build 
up  thin  alveolar  ridges,  and  to  build  up  alveolar  process  lost  in 
periodontoclasia.  The  experiments  are  being  conducted  on  dogs 
and  on  patients.  While  efforts  have  not  always  been  successful,  some 
very  encouraging  results  have  been  noted. 

Dr.  Beube  has  also  conducted  a  study  of  the  value  of  sodium  sul- 
phide as  an  aid  in  bringing  about  reattachment  after  periodontal 
treatment.  Professor  Harold  J.  Leonard  has  continued  his  work  on 
the  relation  of  constitutional  states  with  periodontal  disease.  Recent 
evidence  indicates  that  gingivitis  and  periodontoclasia  have  a  sys- 
tematic basis  in  deficiencies  in  vitamins  A,  B,  B2,  C,  and  D, 
especially  vitamin  C,  and  in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Now  that 
accurate  tests  for  clinical  signs  of  suboptimal  intake  in  Vitamin  A 
and  C  and  calcium  and  phosphorus  are  available  a  new  therapeutic 
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means  in  the  treatment  of  periodontal  diseases  appears  to  be  avail- 
able. 

As  a  result  of  work  by  Professor  Bodecker  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Histology  the  presence  of  dental  lymph 
in  the  teeth  of  dogs  and  monkeys  has  been  established,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Professor  Ziskin  of  the  Division  of  Oral  Diagnosis 
dental  lymph  was  defined  in  human  teeth.  The  manner  in  which 
systemic  conditions  might  influence  the  welfare  of  the  teeth  now 
becomes  somewhat  more  comprehensible. 

This  past  year  Professor  Cahn  has  been  investigating  the  imprint 
of  hyperparathyroidism  on  the  jaws.  Hyperparathyroidism  is  a 
comparatively  new  clinical  entity.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the  cause 
of  osteitis  fibrosa  generalisata  or  von  Recklinghausen's  disease  of 
bone.  It  is  a  crippling  and  disfiguring  ailment  if  not  arrested  in 
time  and  some  of  the  earliest  symptoms  are  found  in  the  oral  cavity. 
The  mouth  symptoms  take  die  form  of  giant  cell  tumors,  the  so- 
called  epulis,  and  loosening  of  teeth.  The  dentist  is  more  likely  to 
find  early  sufferers  from  hyperparathyroidism  than  is  the  physician. 
Here  we  have  another  example  of  the  close  connection  that  should 
exist  between  medicine  and  dentistry  and  the  advisability  of  a  thor- 
ough training  for  the  dentist  in  the  fundamental  medical  sciences. 

Another  subject  investigated  in  the  field  of  oral  pathology  was 
the  adamantinoma.  This  tumor  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  more  of 
a  histological  curiosity  than  as  a  neoplasm.  We  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  is  an  epithelioma  of  the  basal  cell  type,  and  that  those  treat- 
ing adamantinomata  must  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Thorough  extir- 
pation is  essential  in  order  to  prevent  a  more  virulent  recurrence. 

Professor  Bartels  has  continued  his  interesting  work  on  oral  fungi 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  monilia.  He  is  also  working  on  the 
relationship  between  mouth  conditions  and  the  oral  bacterial  flora 
environment. 

Professor  Diamond  is  translating  from  the  German  Gottlieb  and 
Orban's  book,  Zahnloc\erung  und  Zahnfteisch  Entziindung,  which 
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is  being  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  under  the  title  of  The 
Pathology  of  the  Periodontal  Tissues. 

Professor  Crawford  of  the  Division  of  Prosthetics  has  continued 
his  study  of  the  effect  of  lost  vertical  dimension,  due  to  removal 
and  wear  of  the  teeth,  upon  temperomandibular  and  ear  disorders. 
Cases  studied  consisted  of  many  with  normal  occlusion,  many  with 
badly  closed  vertical  dimension  with  no  ill  effects,  and  many  with 
closed  conditions  who  were  suffering  from  loss  of  hearing,  vertigo, 
and  pain.  His  observations  show  a  normal  variation  of  the  position 
of  the  condyle  in  the  glenoid  cavity  which  is  no  greater  in  those 
patients  suffering  from  such  disorders  as  malocclusion,  pain,  ver- 
tigo, etc.  Benefits  have  resulted,  however,  in  some  cases  by  chang- 
ing the  relation  of  die  lower  to  the  upper  jaw. 

Dr.  Ziskin  has  continued  his  study  of  the  relation  between  the 
endocrines  and  the  oral  tissues.  While  most  of  the  experimentation 
was  with  rhesus  monkeys,  a  series  of  humans  receiving  hormonal 
treatment  in  Dr.  Kurzrok's  clinic  for  gynecological  diseases  in 
women  was  studied  for  effects  on  the  gums  and  oral  mucous 
membranes. 

In  cooperation  with  Dr.  S.  N.  Blackberg  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmacology  pathological  changes  in  the  gingival  and  oral  mu- 
cous membranes  of  monkeys  was  studied  by  Dr.  Ziskin.  Male  and 
female  castrates  were  used  in  conjunction  with  normal  control  ani- 
mals. Oestrogenic  and  gonadotropic  hormones  were  also  admin- 
istered. Some  of  the  changes  found  in  monkeys  were  identical  with 
those  seen  clinically  in  human  beings.  A  striking  example  was  the 
experimental  production  by  hormonal  administration  of  lesions 
similar  to  Vincent's  infection. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  as  to  the  value  of  research.  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  research  has  paid  for  itself  many  hundred- 
fold. Medical  research  forms  the  basis  for  medical  teaching  and 
medical  practice.  Medicine  has  succeeded  in  attracting  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  endow  research.  Dentistry  has  profited  by  some 
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of  this  research  in  the  biologic  sciences  which  are  common  to  both 
medicine  and  dentistry,  but  there  are  many  problems  dealing  with 
dental  disease  and  dental  procedures  which  are  in  need  of  scientific 
study.  The  more  spectacular  diseases  with  which  medicine  deals 
are  more  apt  to  receive  endowment  while  dental  conditions  are 
apt  to  be  ignored  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  may  affect  85  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  population  as  in  the  case  of  tooth  decay.  The  dental 
school  has  carried  on  some  valuable  studies  under  grants  by  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  but  the  task 
of  building  up  a  personnel  to  handle  a  specific  problem  and  of  dis- 
missing the  workers  when  it  is  completed  interferes  markedly  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  research.  An  endowment  sufficient  to  care  for 
a  permanent  research  program  would  eliminate  this  difficulty  and 
go  a  long  way  toward  placing  dental  teaching  and  dental  practice 
on  a  broad  scientific  base,  and  permit  dentistry  to  increase  greatly 
its  contribution  to  individual  and  community  health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WlLLARD  C.  RAPPLEYE, 

Dean 
]une  30,  igjy 


SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  work  of 
the  School  of  Library  Service  for  the  academic  year  1936-37. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dean  for  1935-36  presented  a  table  ana- 
lyzing the  registration  for  each  of  the  first  ten  years  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  1926.  Registration  figures  for  1936-37,  shown  in  the 
following  table,  are  remarkably  close  to  those  of  1935-36. 

1935-36  1936-37 

Summer  Session 454  444 

Winter  Session 369  368 

Spring  Session 405  393 

Total  registration  (excluding  duplications)            .      .     861  847 

Degrees  granted 189  187 

From  October  19, 1935  to  October  10, 1936,  a  total  of  633  formal 
applications  were  considered,  322  for  the  Winter  Session  of  1936-37, 
57  for  the  Spring  Session,  and  254  for  the  1936  Summer  Session. 

A  professional  school  of  librarianship  is  obliged  to  assume  many 
responsibilities  outside  of  classroom  instruction.  The  number  of  re- 
quests from  young  men  and  women  for  information  about  oppor- 
tunities in  the  library  field  steadily  increases.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  statistics  of  such  inquiries,  nor  of  the  large  number  of  inquiries 
relating  to  pre-professional  education,  requirements  for  admission, 
and  ways  and  means  of  financing  a  library  school  course. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  inquiries  never  lead  to  formal  applica- 
tion for  admission  because  the  inquirer  is  discovered  to  be  tech- 
nically ineligible  or  is  advised  not  to  apply.  At  the  same  time  formal 
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applications  for  admission  increase  in  volume  from  year  to  year, 
also  adding  measurably  to  the  work  of  the  Office  of  University  Ad- 
missions and  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  School  in  the  form 
of  correspondence,  personal  interviews,  and  essential  record  keep- 
ing. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  students  varies  from  year  to  year. 
States  having  no  developed  library  interests  are  seldom  represented 
and  those  having  strong  library  schools  of  their  own  may  not  be  in 
the  list.  The  past  year  the  169  students  who  received  the  first  profes- 
sional degree  came  from  33  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
four  foreign  countries.  As  usual  more  than  half  were  residents  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Kansas,  West  Virginia,  and  die  District  of  Columbia,  follow  in  this 
order.  Washington,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
and  Canada  each  had  three  representatives. 

The  first  year  students  received  their  Bachelor's  degrees  from  128 
different  colleges  and  universities.  The  largest  number,  19,  came 
from  Hunter  College;  10  graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  9  from  New  York  University;  6  each  from  Barnard  and 
Rochester;  5  each  from  Harvard,  Michigan,  Brooklyn,  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  College  (Montclair),  Mount  Holyoke;  4  each  from 
Vassar,  Smith,  Brown,  Oberlin,  and  New  Rochelle;  3  each  from 
Boston,  Cincinnati,  Elmira,  Goucher,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska;  2  each 
from  24  colleges,  and  1  each  from  83  other  institutions. 

Fellowships  granted  by  the  American  Library  Association  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  were  held  by  Robert 
Hamilton,  B.A.,  1934,  B.L.S.,  1935,  McGill  University;  Sigrid  A. 
Edge,  A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  1921,  B.S.,  School  of  Library 
Service,  1928.  Josefina  del  Toro,  B.S.,  Simmons  College,  1925,  also 
studied  on  a  fellowship  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
Roberts  Fellowships,  awarded  by  the  University  to  students  born  in 
Iowa  and  graduated  from  an  Iowa  college  or  university,  were  held 
by  Mary  E.  Brindley,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  1934,  B.S., 
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School  of  Library  Service,  1936,  and  by  Ruth  J.  Cubbage,  A.B.,  1931, 
B.M.,  1933,  Drake  University.  Fellowships  provided  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  were  held  by  Roberto  A.  Pizarro,  LL.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba,  1934,  James  C.  Hsu,  B.A.,  Boone  University,  China, 
1926,  and  by  Mark  H.  Tseng,  B.A.,  Central  China  University,  1925, 
certificate,  Boone  University  Library  School,  1925. 

The  Mary  Wright  Plummer  Alumni  Scholarship  was  held  by 
Rosilia  H.  Callaghan,  A.B.,  Louisiana  State  University,  1936.  The 
Edna  M.  Sanderson  Alumni  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Katherine 
M.  Robinson,  A.B.,  University  of  Denver,  1924,  B.S.,  School  of 
Library  Service,  1928.  As  the  James  I.  Wyer  and  Florence  Wood- 
worth  Scholarships  were  surrendered  too  late  in  the  year  to  make 
other  awards  the  funds  were  held  for  use  in  a  succeeding  year. 

Several  fellowships  with  an  income  of  $1,500  a  year  should  be 
available  to  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  and  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy.  The  four  scholarships  maintained  by  the  alumni 
are  highly  appreciated,  but  they  meet  only  three-quarters  of  the 
tuition  fee.  Every  year  one  or  more  of  these,  awarded  to  highly  de- 
sirable candidates  after  careful  investigation  of  competing  appli- 
cants, are  surrendered  at  the  last  moment  because  the  applicant  has 
been  granted  a  fellowship  covering  all  expenses  at  one  of  the  other 
graduate  library  schools. 

Time  will  probably  show  that  the  most  significant  event  of  the 
year  was  the  development  and  use  of  objective  tests  for  first  year 
students.  One  member  of  the  Faculty  gave  full  time  to  this  work, 
aided  by  a  consulting  psychologist,  expert  in  test  construction,  on  a 
part-time  basis.  This  was  the  second  step  in  a  program  of  moderniz- 
ing the  curriculum  and  its  administration  begun  last  year  by  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  complete  syllabi  for  fourteen  of  the 
required  and  major  elective  subjects. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  School  of  Library 
Economy  at  Columbia  College  in  1887  was  fittingly  observed 
throughout  the  country  under  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  Miss 
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Ethel  M.  Fair,  Director  of  die  School  of  Library  Science,  New  Jer- 
sey College  for  Women,  who  served  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
made  up  of  sixteen  deans  and  directors  of  library  schools,  all  of 
them  graduates  of  alumni  groups  represented  by  the  School  of  Li- 
brary Service.  Miss  Fair  in  her  final  report,  reviewing  the  ways  in 
which  the  anniversary  was  observed  in  England  and  the  United 
States  as  a  direct  or  indirect  result  of  the  work  of  her  committee  says : 

The  observance  took  the  form  of  press  notices;  official  statements  in  state 
library  association  programs;  special  sessions  of  state  library  meetings;  anni- 
versary dinners  with  appropriate  programs;  programs  or  exhibits  arranged  by 
students  and  faculties  of  library  schools;  reminiscences  and  other  papers  on 
the  history  of  education  for  librarianship;  bibliographies,  surveys  and  special 
publications  prepared  by  library  school  faculties  and  students;  special  num- 
bers of  two  leading  periodicals;  articles  in  other  professional  journals.  .  .  . 

While  many  of  the  efforts  were  local  in  interest,  the  Committee  hopes  that 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  participating  groups  made  a  great  many  persons 
aware  of  this  milestone  in  professional  education. 

At  least  twenty-one  library  schools  recognized  the  anniversary  in 
some  way.  Detailed  record  can  be  made  of  only  one  local  program, 
that  arranged  jointly  by  the  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science 
and  the  School  of  Library  Service  in  the  Harkness  Academic  The- 
ater on  January  5,  1937.  The  principal  address  was  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nicholas  Murray  Butler  who  reminded  his  hearers  that  he  is 
"one  of  the  fortunate  few  whose  connection  with  Columbia,  and 
whose  memory,  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  School  of  Library 
Economy,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  brought  into  existence  at  the 
old  College  site  on  Forty-ninth  Street.  This  institution,  as  it  exists 
today,"  he  said,  "is  another  very  striking  illustration  of  the  adage 
that  an  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man,  for  this  school 
is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  that  very  extraordinary  man,  Melvil 
Dewey." 

Mr.  Henry  Watson  Kent,  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  an  associate  of  Melvil  Dewey  in  the  Columbia  Library  of 
1887,  gave  some  "Reminiscences  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy." 
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Miss  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Vice-Director  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute School  of  Library  Science,  spoke  of  that  school  as  "The  First 
Offshoot  of  the  School  of  Library  Economy,"  while  Keyes  Dewitt 
Metcalf ,  chairman  of  the  A.L.A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarian- 
ship,  spoke  on  "The  Next  Fifty  Years." 

The  principal  tangible  feature  of  the  anniversary  was  a  handsome 
volume  published  by  the  School  of  Library  Service,  under  the  title 
The  School  of  Library  Economy,  Columbia  College,  1887— 1889: 
Documents  for  a  History.  The  publication  of  this  volume  was  made 
possible  by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  a  smaller  but  substantial  gift  from  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  Alumni  Association. 

Congratulatory  messages  were  received  from  Mr.  W.  Rubio,  Di- 
rector of  die  Escola  de  Bibliotecaires,  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  from 
John  Ansteinsson,  Librarian  of  the  Norges  Tekniske  H0iskule, 
Trondheim,  Norway,  transmitting  official  greetings  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Library  Association.  Representing  the  Chinese  alumni,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Yuan,  Director  of  the  National  Library  of  Peiping,  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  congratulation  and  good  will  in  the  form  of  a  large  plaque 
inscribed  with  four  Chinese  characters — Chiao  Kwang  Chu  P'o — 
meaning:  "The  teaching  of  the  School  is  shining  in  the  world  of 
books." 

Although  die  School  of  Library  Service  does  not  incorporate  the 
word  graduate  in  its  name,  it  has  from  the  beginning  been  a  grad- 
uate school  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  A  few  certificates  are  granted 
on  a  somewhat  different  basis  and  a  certain  number  of  carefully 
selected,  unclassified,  and  nonmatriculated  students  are  admitted  to 
classes,  who  are  not  qualified  for  admission  as  candidates  for  a 
degree,  but  that  is  incidental  to  the  main  function  of  selecting  and 
training  college  graduates  for  professional  service  in  positions  of 
responsibility  in  various  types  of  libraries. 

A  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution  of  high  standards,  rep- 
resenting four  years  of  study  in  the  field  of  the  so-called  liberal  arts, 
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has  been  looked  upon  as  the  minimum  general  education  acceptable 
for  admission.  A  Bachelor's  degree  is  not  sufficient  if  the  college 
course  included  a  major  or  an  equivalent  number  of  points  in  any 
vocational  or  professional  subject,  such  as  domestic  science,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  agriculture,  law,  or  theology.  For  many  kinds  of 
library  service  thorough  training  in  one  of  these  or  in  some  other 
field  is  essential,  but  ideally  it  should  be  added  to  rather  than  sub- 
tracted from  the  college  course.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  more  and  more  necessary  to  accept  for  admission  a  mini- 
mum number  of  credits  from  content  courses  falling  in  the  special- 
ized vocational  field  in  which  die  applicant  expects  to  carry  on  a 
specialized  type  of  library  service.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  students  who  are  trained  in  the  field  of  education  and  wish 
to  secure  library  training  also  in  order  to  serve  as  school  librarians. 

A  less  acceptable  dilution  of  the  four-year  liberal  arts  course  is 
now  appearing.  More  and  more  applicants  have  taken  library 
science  courses  as  a  part  of  their  undergraduate  college  work,  the 
amount  running  anywhere  from  a  few  points  up  to  a  full  year.  This 
is  apparently  due  to  the  widespread  introduction  of  library  science 
courses  into  undergraduate  curricula,  particularly  of  state  univer- 
sities and  teacher-training  institutions.  The  primary  object  of  such 
courses  has  in  the  beginning  usually  been  to  give  to  students  who 
expect  to  become  teachers  some  familiarity  with  the  tools  and 
techniques  required  in  the  management  of  school  libraries. 

Unfortunately,  students  who  look  forward  to  becoming  profes- 
sional librarians  either  assume  or  are  advised  that  they  should  take 
library  science  courses  as  undergraduates.  As  a  rule  that  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Such  courses  are  neither  acceptable  for  admission  to  the 
first  year  work  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  as  a  part  of  the 
college  course,  nor  can  they  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
year's  work  in  an  accredited  library  school  required  for  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  result  is  that  applicants 
who  have  taken  library  science  courses  as  undergraduates  may  fail 
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to  gain  admission  at  all  or  may  be  required  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
in  liberal  arts. 

Our  new  plan  of  comprehensive  examinations  makes  it  possible 
for  capable  and  experienced  students  to  receive  credit  for  under- 
graduate courses  in  library  science  and  to  supplement  a  deficient 
college  course  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time.  But  the  fact  that  to 
future  librarians  it  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advantage  to 
take  library  science  courses  as  undergraduates  should  be  brought 
emphatically  to  the  attention  of  college  authorities  who  advise 
students  in  making  up  their  programs. 

The  outstanding  need  of  the  School  at  the  present  time  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  Faculty  and  the  development  of  the  curricu- 
lum in  the  school  library  field.  Large  high  schools  in  most  cities 
have  had  good  libraries  in  charge  of  trained  librarians  for  many 
years  and  many  of  the  alumni  of  the  School  of  Library  Service  are 
employed  in  such  libraries.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  in  the  more  progressive  states  to  require  local  school 
authorities  to  maintain  libraries  in  all  senior,  as  well  as  in  junior 
high  schools,  and  even  in  elementary  schools.  In  New  York  State 
and  in  many  other  states  only  trained  and  certificated  librarians 
may  be  employed.  This  movement  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
demand  for  specialized  training.  The  School  of  Library  Service  has 
from  the  beginning  offered  such  training,  but  has  always  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  instructors  combining  a  broad  general 
and  professional  education  with  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  school  librarian. 

Dorothy  W.  Curtiss,  A.B.,  Rochester,  1918,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1924,  M.S.,  Columbia,  School  of  Library  Serv- 
ice, 1932,  joined  the  Faculty  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Professor. 
She  comes  to  us  with  a  broad  background  of  library  school  teaching 
and  practical  experience.  During  the  past  year  she  has  been  engaged 
in  planning  and  setting  up  the  system  of  comprehensive  examina- 
tions. Associated  with  Professor  Curtiss  in  developing  the  compre- 
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hensive  examinations  is  Dr.  Alice  I.  Bryan,  who  has  served  on  a 
part-time  basis  as  expert  in  test  construction.  Dr.  Bryan  received  her 
Doctor's  degree  in  psychology  from  Columbia  in  1934  and  is  now 
head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  of  the  Pratt  Institute  School 
of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Professor  Isadore  G.  Mudge  was  absent  on  leave  throughout  the 
year,  her  second  year  courses  in  bibliography  and  reference  being 
given  by  Miss  Doris  Reed.  Mr.  John  Cowley,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Librarianship  of  the  University  of  London,  spent  some  weeks  at 
the  School  in  January  and  February.  His  talks  to  students  and 
conferences  with  the  Faculty  were  stimulating  and  helpful.  Miss 
Blanche  P.  McCrum,  Librarian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
later  appointed  Librarian  of  Wellesley  College,  was  in  residence  at 
the  School  from  November  1, 1936  to  May  1, 1937,  on  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  enable  her  to  prepare  a  second  edition 
of  her  book,  An  Estimate  of  Standards  for  a  College  Library. 

The  instruction  given  in  organized  courses  by  regular  full-time 
and  part-time  members  of  the  teaching  staff  is  always  supplemented 
at  many  points  by  formal  and  informal  lectures  by  visiting  librarians 
and  specialists  in  a  variety  of  related  fields  of  interest  to  librarians. 
In  the  past  year  the  following  persons  gave  one  or  more  lectures  of 
this  kind:  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  editor,  Publishers'  Weekly;  Julia 
Peterkin,  author;  Irita  Van  Doren,  editor,  Herald-Tribune  "Books"; 
E.  C.  Kyte,  Librarian,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Ontario;  Clif- 
ton Fadiman,  book  reviewer;  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Librarian, 
Providence  Public  Library;  L.  Elsa  Loeber,  Librarian,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York;  John  D.  Cowley,  Director, 
School  of  Librarianship,  University  of  London;  Beatrice  Warde, 
typographer,  London,  England;  Esther  Johnston,  Librarian  of 
Central  Circulation  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library;  Homero 
Seris,  Chief,  Department  of  Bibliography,  Centro  de  Estudios  His- 
toricos,  Madrid;  John  Adams  Lowe,  Director,  Rochester  Public 
Library;  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  Supervisor  of  Library  Service,  Tennes- 
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see  Valley  Authority;  Jennie  M.  Flexner,  Readers'  Adviser,  New 
York  Public  Library;  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Chief,  Circulation  De- 
partment, New  York  Public  Library;  Keyes  D.  Metcalf,  Chief, 
Reference  Department,  New  York  Public  Library;  John  Archer, 
Superintendent,  Bindery  and  Printing  Office,  New  York  Public 
Library;  Douglas  Waples,  Professor,  Graduate  Library  School, 
University  of  Chicago;  Sidney  B.  Mitchell,  Director,  School  of 
Librarianship,  University  of  California;  Fritz  Schnabel,  Chief, 
Publications  and  Printing  Department,  League  of  Nations;  Lyman 
Bryson,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College;  Joseph  W.  Bar- 
ker, Dean,  School  of  Engineering. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson 
Dean 
June  30,  ig^y 


UNIVERSITY  ADMISSIONS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  University  Admissions  during  the  academic 
year  1936-37. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  in  September,  1936,  the  number  of 
applications  for  admission  to  Columbia  College,  the  University 
Undergraduate  status,  the  professional  Schools  of  Architecture, 
Business,  Engineering,  Journalism,  Law,  Library  Service,  the 
courses  in  optometry,  and  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  totaled  5,522  as  against  the 
total  of  5,215  applicants  for  admission  in  September,  1935,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  6  per  cent. 

For  only  three  schools,  the  School  of  Engineering,  the  School  of 
Law,  and  Columbia  College,  were  decreases  recorded.  For  the 
School  of  Engineering,  131  applications  were  received  as  against  166 
the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent;  for  the  School  of  Law, 
513  as  against  537  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent;  and 
for  Columbia  College,  1,704  as  against  1,766,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent. 

In  no  cases  do  the  decreases  mentioned  seem  to  be  such  as  to  give 
cause  for  concern.  Since  the  Engineering  School  draws  largely  from 
Columbia  College,  the  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  that  school  reflects  only  the  small  number  of 
pre-engineering  freshmen  who  entered  Columbia  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1933  and  1934.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  number  of 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Engineering  School  will  remain 
at  a  permanently  low  level.  The  larger  group  of  pre-engineers  in 
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more  recent  freshman  classes  gives  ground  for  belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  admission  to  the  Engineering  School,  appli- 
cations for  the  most  part  based  on  two  or  three  years  of  work  in 
Columbia  College,  will  be  larger  by  1938.  The  decreases  recorded 
with  respect  to  Columbia  College  and  the  School  of  Law  are  scarcely 
large  enough  to  be  significant. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  there  were  33  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  School  of  Architecture. 

Increases  over  the  previous  year  were  recorded  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  admission  to  the  following  schools:  the  School  of 
Business,  374  as  against  298,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent;  the  School 
of  Journalism,  168  as  against  139,  an  increase  of  20  per  cent;  the 
School  of  Library  Service,  323  as  against  277,  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent;  and  the  Graduate  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Pure  Science,  2,094  as  against  1,847,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent. 
Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  Undergraduate  status 
numbered  40  as  against  35  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  14  per 
cent;  for  the  professional  courses  in  optometry,  142  as  against  117, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

The  increases  listed  above  are  large  enough  to  warrant  careful 
attention,  although  the  depression  years  of  the  early  nineteen  thir- 
ties, which  so  seriously  affected  the  number  of  applicants  to  univer- 
sities, are  still  so  near  to  us  in  point  of  time  that  wide  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  applications  for  any  school  are 
to  be  expected.  In  considering  these  statistics,  it  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  the  nonprofessional  courses  of  the  Uni- 
versity continue  to  attract  the  greater  number  of  students,  and  the 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  those  courses  increases  stead- 
ily each  year,  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional courses  of  the  University  is  also  increasing  and  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  This  is  true  not  only  for  those  schools  which  actually 
received  more  applications  in  September,  1936,  but  for  the  profes- 
sional schools  as  a  group.  Applications  for  admission  to  all  pro- 
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fessional  courses,  undergraduate  and  graduate,  totaled  1,684  m  I936 
as  against  1,567  in  1935,  an  increase  of  117  or  74  per  cent;  whereas 
the  nonprofessional  groups,  including  the  Graduate  Faculties, 
Columbia  College,  and  the  University  Undergraduate  status,  re- 
ceived 3,838  applications  in  1936  as  against  3,648  in  1935,  an  increase 
of  190,  or  5.2  per  cent. 

There  are  unfortunately  not  sufficient  statistical  data  in  our  files 
to  enable  us  to  plot  a  curve  showing  the  number  of  applications  for 
admission  to  each  of  the  programs  of  study  of  the  University  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  fairly  complete  information  that  we  do  have 
covers  the  years  1930-36,  a  period  when  financial  conditions  were 
so  abnormal  as  to  render  material  gathered  during  that  time  almost 
useless  in  a  comparative  study.  However,  there  seems  to  be  some 
basis  for  believing  that  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to 
nonprofessional  study,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  received  in  any 
future  year,  will  probably  be  about  the  same  as  this  year's  total. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  of  applications  for  admission  to  pro- 
fessional study  has  been  advancing  steadily,  year  by  year,  and  there 
is  no  present  indication  that  the  maximum  has  been  reached.  Prob- 
ably the  number  of  applications  received  will  not  continue  to 
increase  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during  the  past  few  years,  but  even  so,  it 
is  likely  that  our  professional  schools  can,  for  some  years  to  come, 
expect  to  receive  an  increasing  supply  of  students. 

Several  times  during  past  years  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Admissions  has  urged  a  proposal  for  a  selective  system  of 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  With  the  selective  admission 
principle  firmly  established  in  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  the 
University,  and  more  recently  adopted  in  our  professional  schools, 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  remain  the  only  degree-granting 
schools  within  the  University  corporation  which  have  not  estab- 
lished some  system  for  the  systematic  elimination  of  unfit  students. 

Several  years  ago  some  of  our  graduate  departments,  which  be- 
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cause  of  limited  facilities  were  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  those 
who  applied  for  admission,  planned  with  the  Office  of  University 
Admissions  a  program  for  the  selective  admission  of  students  to 
those  departments.  This  system  was  based  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  transcript  of  the  applicant's  college  record  and,  in  many  cases, 
a  personal  interview  with  a  member  of  the  department  under  which 
the  student  planned  to  work,  as  well  as  an  interview  with  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  this  office.  As  a  result  of  this  system  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  most  of  the  unfit  candidates  for  admission  to  these 
departments.  Some  of  course  were  admitted  who  did  not  do  satis- 
factory work,  but  the  percentage  of  poor  students  was  much  smaller 
than  it  had  been  in  previous  years.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  hasty  elimination  of  students  concerning  whom  the 
evidence  was  doubtful,  a  few  whose  records  were  uncertain  but 
still  strong  enough  to  justify  consideration  were  admitted  with 
matriculation  pending  the  completion  of  one  full  session's  work. 

This  system,  though  imperfect,  has  nevertheless  functioned  well 
enough  so  that  a  number  of  departments  are  now  employing  it  or  a 
variant  of  it,  with  the  happy  result  of  marked  appreciation  in  the 
quality  of  recent  applicants  for  admission  to  those  departments. 
Since  such  improvements  in  the  methods  of  selecting  our  graduate 
students  have  already  been  made,  it  is  urged  that  attention  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  selective  admis- 
sion to  graduate  study  throughout  the  University.  Such  a  system 
would  require  little  if  any  reorganization  of  existing  offices  and 
could  probably  be  operated  without  additional  expense. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  forecast  the  effect  that  a  selective  admis- 
sions program  would  have  on  graduate  student  enrollment,  always 
an  item  of  importance  to  an  institution  such  as  ours,  with  an  exten- 
sive plant  and  heavy  overhead  expenses.  If  we  judge  from  expe- 
riences with  admission  to  the  undergraduate  colleges  and  the 
professional  schools  of  the  University,  a  selective  admission  system 
would  first  operate  to  decrease  or  to  retard  further  increase  in  the 
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number  of  applicants  for  admission  as  graduate  students,  with  a 
consequent  probable  drop  in  graduate  registration.  However,  after 
a  very  few  years,  we  could,  under  normal  conditions,  confidently 
expect  an  increase  in  the  number  of  applications,  which  would  en- 
able us  to  select  as  many  qualified  students  as  could  be  accommo- 
dated. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has  recently  released  certain 
statistics  relating  to  school  enrollments  which  present  important 
implications  not  only  to  college  and  university  admission  officers, 
but  to  all  concerned  with  higher  education.  These  statistics,  show- 
ing the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  school  students  in  the 
nation's  public  schools  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  indicate  that 
within  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  begin  to  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  populate  our  col- 
leges. The  figures  for  the  years  1926-27,  1931-32,  and  1936-37  are 
given  below. 


1926-27 

1931-32 

1936-37 

Secondary  schools 

3,834.372 

5,140,021 

6,045,882 

Primary  schools 

21,126,210 

21,135,420 

20,392,561 

The  first  set  of  figures,  showing  the  rise  in  secondary  school  en- 
rollments over  the  period  from  1926-27  to  1936-37,  can  probably  be 
interpreted  as  signifying  that  there  will  be  in  the  near  future  no 
immediate  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  for  admission  to 
American  colleges.  It  may  even  transpire  that  the  secondary  school 
population  will,  in  the  near  future,  increase  with  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  college. 

However,  the  second  set  of  figures,  showing  a  fairly  stable  enroll- 
ment in  primary  schools,  but  withal  fewer  primary  students  in 
1936—37  than  there  were  in  1926-27,  indicates  that  within  the  next 
ten  years  there  will  be  fewer  students  entering  our  high  schools  and, 
consequently,  fewer  applicants  for  admission  to  our  colleges. 

It  is  well  to  consider  here  the  implications  of  such  a  possible 
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decline  in  applications.  It  must  be  said  that  such  a  decline  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  drop  in  the  number  of  registrations,  although 
such  is  usually  the  case.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  group  of  appli- 
cants who  were  the  products  of  homes  where  a  high  standard  of 
living  is  maintained,  even  though  their  number  were  small,  might 
supply  the  material  for  a  student  body  fully  equal  to  one  now 
selected  from  a  large  number  of  applicants.  It  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  at  least  in  areas  where  college  education  has  been 
made  available  to  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
applicants  who  come  to  college  in  future  years  will  be  in  increasing 
numbers  the  products  of  such  homes.  Heretofore,  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  urban  institutions  have  been  drawn  from  widely  differ- 
ing educational  and  social  backgrounds.  However,  we  may  expect 
that  in  the  future,  applicants  for  those  institutions  will  represent 
a  more  homogeneous  portion  of  the  population,  since  the  future 
adult  population  will  be  more  largely  composed  of  those  who  have 
enjoyed,  for  at  least  one  generation,  the  benefits  of  free  public  educa- 
tion and  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Since  the  birth  rate  of  a  popu- 
lation usually  falls  as  the  standard  of  living  rises,  there  will  probably 
be  fewer  applicants,  but  these  applicants  will  be  better  risks  from  the 
college  point  of  view.  Nevertheless,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  ten 
or  fifteen  years  from  now,  we  may  expect  to  have  fewer  students  in 
our  colleges,  even  though  those  we  have  may  be  of  better  quality. 

The  fact  that  their  applications  for  admission  may  fall  off  does 
not  in  itself  mean  that  American  colleges  will  be  endangered.  Cer- 
tainly our  colleges  have  as  a  group  enough  support  so  that  they  can 
adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions.  However,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  a  number  of  them,  particularly  those  which  must  depend 
largely  on  student  fees  for  support,  will  suffer  severely  in  the  event 
of  decrease  in  the  number  of  their  applications.  Such  a  decrease  with 
resultant  smaller  student  bodies  and  diminished  income  will  force 
such  institutions  to  drastic  economies  and  possibly  to  a  choice 
between  closing  their  doors  or  lowering  their  standards  in  an  at- 
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tempt  to  attract  more  students.  If  any  considerable  number  of  our 
colleges  are  forced  to  choose  between  these  alternatives,  then  the 
results  may  be  unfortunate,  for  experience  has  shown  that  hard- 
pressed  institutions  rarely  close  their  doors,  but  instead  continue  to 
operate  on  diminished  income.  Diminished  income  means  low 
faculty  salaries,  costs  of  instruction  held  to  the  minimum,  and  that 
eventually  standards  must  be  lowered,  since  it  is  hard  to  maintain 
high  standards  without  adequate  equipment,  library,  and  high 
faculty  morale. 

I  do  not  wish  to  paint  too  gloomy  a  picture,  but  I  do  want  to 
point  out  the  possibility  that  some  colleges  may  be  affected  by  a  very 
evident  population  trend.  And  if  some  colleges  are  affected,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  all  may  be,  for  it  will  be  difficult  for  our  best 
colleges  to  continue  to  draw  to  themselves  the  number  of  students 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  programs  if  neighboring 
institutions,  struggling  for  existence,  can  offer  what  appears  on 
paper  to  be  a  comparable  education  at  a  lower  cost. 

Since  it  seems  virtually  certain  that  colleges  must  learn  to  place 
less  dependence  on  the  income  from  student  fees,  it  seems  well  to 
look  to  the  future  and  plan  the  necessary  readjustments.  Restriction 
of  building  programs,  conservative  financing,  liquidation  of  large 
debts,  careful  selection  of  faculty  members,  and  elimination  of  all 
expenditures  of  doubtful  value,  are  all  important  to  the  college 
which  looks  toward  the  maintenance  of  its  academic  position.  At 
the  same  time,  the  colleges  should  be  alert  to  the  necessity  of  holding 
admission  standards  high  even  when  it  is  necessary  to  admit  a 
smaller  class.  The  colleges  which  give  attention  to  such  matters  as 
these  should  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  variations  in 
student  enrollments.  On  the  other  hand,  colleges  which  assume  that 
they  will  be  able  to  continue  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  living  on 
the  income  from  student  fees,  may  find  themselves  in  a  difficult 
situation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  the  depression  years  of  the  early 
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nineteen  thirties  have  been  learned  well  enough  so  that  our  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  prepared  academically  and  financially  to 
meet  such  difficulties  as  may  arise.  However,  present  indications 
given  by  college  building  programs,  recruiting  programs,  scholar- 
ship programs,  athletic  programs,  financial  programs,  are  that  those 
bitterly  learned  lessons  failed  to  leave  a  permanent  impression. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Bowles, 
Director 
June  30,  iqyj 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING   JUNE  30,    I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Medical  Officer  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  brief  report  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  medical 
staff  to  the  Faculty,  students,  and  employees  during  the  academic 
year  1936-37. 

The  close  of  the  present  academic  year  marks  the  end  of  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  our  health  service.  It  was  the  privilege  of  your 
Medical  Officer  to  plan  and  inaugurate  Columbia's  medical  service 
and  it  has  been  a  keen  satisfaction  to  have  enjoyed  without  inter- 
ruption the  opportunity  not  only  of  launching  the  project  but  of 
developing  the  service  and  coordinating  it  with  the  various  other 
departments  of  administration  in  the  University.  Throughout  this 
quarter  of  a  century  he  and  the  members  of  his  staff  have  received 
generous  and  understanding  cooperation  from  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  President,  the  officers  of  administration,  and  the  Fac- 
ulty. The  years  have  built  up  for  the  medical  staff  an  ever  increasing 
group  of  close  friends,  the  intangible  recompense  of  this  length  of 
service;  friends  not  only  within  our  borders,  but  also  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  our  service  has  been 
the  giving  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance  to  those  who  come  from 
foreign  lands,  many  of  whom  have  needed  guidance  and  help  aside 
from  the  treatment  of  their  immediate  illnesses.  An  earnest  and 
determined  desire  to  be  helpful  is  as  important  as  an  accurate  and 
scientific  approach  to  a  patient's  cure.  Though  the  latter  is  the  basis 
of  successful  practice,  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a  real  and  deep 
interest  in  the  patient's  general  welfare.  Your  Director  has  from  the 
inception  of  the  medical  department  stressed  the  necessity  for  under- 
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standing  the  circumstances  surrounding  a  patient's  problem.  This  is 
one  of  the  valuable  lessons  learned  from  the  attitude  of  the  old-time 
family  physician.  One  objective  of  the  health  service  has  been  to 
demonstrate  the  place  which  health  supervision  should  have  in  the 
daily  plan  of  living.  The  student  comes  under  our  care  for  a  period 
of  from  four  to  six  or  more  years  and  then  passes  out  into  a  wider 
field  in  which  he  must  find  his  place.  During  his  Campus  years  we 
endeavor  to  treat  successfully  his  acute  illnesses  and  to  plan  hygienic 
and  therapeutic  programs  to  correct  chronic  processes  or  tendencies 
that  neglected  might  lead  to  ill  health  or  failure.  Unless  our  ap- 
proach is  constructive  and  our  philosophy  of  health  broad,  sympa- 
thetic, and  understanding  we  shall  not  develop  in  our  patient's 
mind  the  will  to  follow  faithfully  these  health  practices  after  he  has 
left  the  University  and  has  become  involved  in  the  problem  of  earn- 
ing his  living  and  establishing  himself  in  his  community. 

The  proposed  plan  of  organization  for  the  Columbia  health  serv- 
ice, as  presented  to  the  President  in  191 1,  has  been  developed  from 
year  to  year  as  the  demand  for  extending  the  service  became  evident 
and  pressing,  and  as  increases  in  the  budget  became  available.  The 
organization  was  planned  and  it  has  been  carried  on  to  meet  Co- 
lumbia's needs,  the  needs  of  a  university  in  a  large  city.  We  have 
not  required  hospital  equipment  with  a  staff  of  technicians  to 
operate  it,  since  we  have  at  our  door  hospitals  like  St.  Luke's  and 
the  Medical  Center,  where  our  patients  can  be  cared  for  when  the 
necessity  arises.  Our  problem  is  to  care  for  a  large  ambulatory  prac- 
tice, the  usual  proportion  of  bedside  cases  in  our  infirmaries,  and  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  providing,  in  our  neighboring  hospitals, 
for  the  care  of  those  seriously  ill  or  in  need  of  major  surgical  treat- 
ment. 

A  brief  recapitulation  gives  a  picture  of  the  growth  of  the  medical 
service  department  over  the  past  twenty-five  years.  In  19x2-13,  the 
office  suite  consisted  of  three  rooms — a  consultation  room,  a  room 
equipped  with  the  minimum  essentials  for  treating  eye,  ear,  nose, 
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and  throat  conditions,  and  a  small  waiting  room.  The  personnel 
consisted  of  the  Director  and  Miss  Carling,  who  assisted  in  the  office 
and  was  also  Resident  Nurse  in  Brooks  Hall  where  we  had  a 
women's  infirmary  of  two  beds.  The  number  of  office  consultations 
during  the  first  year  was  2,967. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  five-year  period,  in  1917,  we  had  added 
one  more  room  to  our  suite.  We  had  a  small  infirmary  in  Hartley 
Hall  and  one  in  Furnald.  Dr.  Alsop  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  health  of  the  Barnard  students,  an  appointment  which  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  Barnard  health  work.  During  the  fifth 
year  of  service  the  number  of  office  consultations  was  9,964. 

During  the  years  from  1917  to  1922  we  expanded  our  office  space 
to  include  the  whole  first  floor  of  Earl  Hall;  we  cared  for  the 
S.A.T.C;  Miss  Weldon  was  appointed  as  Resident  Nurse  in 
the  Brooks  Hall  Infirmary;  and  Miss  Williams  was  added  to  the 
stafi  as  Visiting  Nurse  and  supervisor  of  the  men's  Infirmary.  Miss 
Alston  was  added  to  the  Earl  Hall  staff,  which  now  consisted  of  the 
Director,  two  office  nurses,  two  physicians  on  a  part-time  basis,  Dr. 
Keyes  and  Dr.  Boese,  a  recorder  in  charge  of  the  files,  and  a  secre- 
tary. The  number  of  consultations  during  the  year  1921—22  was 
18,544. 

The  next  five  years,  from  1922  to  1927,  saw  a  growth  in  the  adap- 
tation of  our  office  suite  to  meet  our  rapidly  increasing  volume  of 
work.  The  first  floor  of  Earl  Hall  was  remodeled  so  that  by  sub- 
dividing large  rooms  and  utilizing  corridor  space  our  present  suite 
was  gradually  built,  consisting  eventually  of  a  reception  room,  three 
consultation  rooms,  two  rooms  fully  equipped  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  examinations  and  treatments,  three  rooms  equipped  for  mak- 
ing complete  medical  examinations,  one  room  for  heart  and  lung 
examinations,  a  surgical  unit,  two  cubicles  for  light  treatments, 
baking,  etc.,  a  large  waiting  room,  filing  room  and  secretarial  quar- 
ters, a  medical  library  and  periodical  room,  a  nurses'  dressing  room, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  sterilizing  room.  During  this  period,  also,  the 
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centralization  of  our  infirmary  system,  for  economy  and  efficiency, 
was  begun.  The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  two  central  infir- 
maries in  Tompkins  Hall,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  which 
cared  for  all  students  on  the  Campus,  exclusive  of  Teachers  College. 
In  1925  the  women's  Infirmary  was  moved  to  the  twelfth  floor  of 
Johnson  Hall  and  for  the  first  time  we  had  an  ideal  situation  with 
two  isolation  rooms,  two  private  rooms  with  baths  for  very  ill 
patients,  and  two  semiprivate  wards  of  three  or  four  beds  each,  with 
twenty-four-hour  nursing  service.  With  the  opening  of  the  Johnson 
Hall  Infirmary  the  former  women's  Infirmary  space  in  Tompkins 
Hall  was  added  to  the  men's  Infirmary.  With  the  opening  of  John 
Jay  Hall  in  1926  a  men's  Infirmary,  comparable  to  the  one  for 
women  in  Johnson  Hall,  was  installed  on  the  fourteenth  floor.  An- 
other part-time  physician,  Dr.  Brown,  was  added  to  the  Earl  Hall 
staff.  The  number  of  office  consultations  in  1926-27  was  34,465. 

In  1927-28  the  psychiatric  phase  of  our  medical  service  was 
stressed  as  a  definite  problem  and  Dr.  Charles  I.  Lambert  gave  us 
assistance  as  a  consultant.  In  the  fall  of  this  same  year  Dr.  Kenneth 
M.  Lewis  began  his  service  as  surgeon  on  the  University  medical 
staff.  In  the  spring  of  1929  the  health  examination  of  all  incoming 
freshmen  was  begun  as  a  responsibility  of  the  medical  department 
rather  than  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education.  Miss  Olivia 
H.  Pott  was  appointed  secretary  to  care  for  the  administrative  work 
of  this  project.  In  the  same  year  the  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic  was 
established  on  the  Campus  under  die  supervision  of  Dr.  Anna  V. 
Hughes,  Professor  of  Dentistry.  In  the  fall  of  1930  Dr.  Rudolph  N. 
Schullinger  was  appointed  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Varsity  football 
squads.  Dr.  William  F.  Bender  also  became  a  member  of  the  staff, 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  medical  examination  of  all  students 
participating  in  competitive  athletics.  The  University  Medical 
Officer  appointed  a  member  of  his  staff  to  attend  all  athletic,  meets 
to  care  for  emergencies.  In  193 1  Dr.  Robert  H.  F.  Dinegar  was  added 
to  our  staff  of  part-time  assistants.  A  nurse  was  added,  also,  to  the 
staff  to  meet  emergencies  occurring  in  the  McMillin  Theater  or  on 
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the  Campus  during  the  evening  hours.  During  the  year  1931-32  the 
number  of  office  consultations  was  45,645. 

During  the  years  1932-37  the  examination  of  employees  in  the 
Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  the  dormitories,  and  in 
restaurants  of  the  University  was  undertaken  by  the  medical  service 
department.  In  February,  1932  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood  was  retired 
from  his  duties  as  College  Physician  at  Teachers  College  and  at  that 
time  the  supervision  of  the  medical  work  at  Teachers  College  was 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  University  Physician.  The  Medical 
Office  at  Teachers  College  was  continued  in  charge  of  Dr.  M.  Alice 
Asserson.  In  1934  Dr.  Earl  H.  Adams  was  appointed  to  membership 
on  the  medical  staff  to  organize  the  psychiatric  division  of  our  serv- 
ice. In  1935  the  final  consolidation  of  our  women's  infirmaries  was 
accomplished  by  the  transfer  of  the  Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  to 
Johnson  Hall  Infirmary,  which  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  at  this 
time. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  period  of  1932-37  has  seen  the 
completion  and  the  steady  functioning  of  the  plan  for  medical  serv- 
ice to  Faculty,  students,  and  employees  on  the  Campus,  which  has 
been  developing  for  twenty-five  years.  The  staff  now  consists  of  two 
full-time  physicians,  one  at  the  University  and  one  at  Barnard,  nine 
part-time  physicians,  two  office  nurses  at  Earl  Hall,  one  at  Teachers 
College,  and  one  at  Barnard,  twelve  infirmary  nurses,  three  secre- 
taries, one  recorder,  and  a  board  of  approximately  thirty-five  phy- 
sicians who  make  the  annual  medical  examinations  of  freshmen 
and  new  students  in  Columbia  College.  During  the  year  1936-37, 
the  office  conferences  and  treatments  numbered  57,064.  Over  the 
entire  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  total  number  of  conferences 
and  treatments  has  amounted  to  somewhat  over  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

The  outstanding  need  at  the  close  of  our  twenty-fifth  year  is  an 
endowment  to  carry  on  and  expand  the  medical  work,  which  is  now 
being  so  generously  supported  by  the  Trustees.  We  trust  that 
through  the  interest  of  those  whom  the  University  has  served  in  the 
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past  and  who  appreciate  through  personal  experience  the  value  of 
the  health  service  to  students  and  Faculty,  we  may  secure  an  endow- 
ment sufficiently  large  to  finance  our  present  work  and  eventually 
to  look  to  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  Campus  to  house  the 
various  branches  of  this  service. 

During  the  past  year  this  department  has  given  medical  care  to 
12,764  individuals;  conferences  and  treatments  to  the  number  of 
57,064.  The  patients,  for  the  most  part,  have  come  from  the  schools 
of  the  University  on  Morningside  Heights — from  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Barnard,  the  graduate  schools,  and  Teachers  College.  Our 
dormitory  population  numbered  4,790,  a  small  city  in  itself,  bring- 
ing wide  and  challenging  responsibilities  to  the  Medical  Officer  and 
his  staff.  We  are  happy  to  report  no  serious  problems  of  community 
health,  no  epidemics,  and  singularly  few  contagious  diseases.  The 
following  summary  of  the  cases  treated  gives  a  picture  of  the  field 
that  our  service  is  called  upon  to  cover. 

SUMMARY 

OFFICE  CONSULTATIONS 

University  office 33>557 

Barnard  College  office 10,076 

Teachers  College  office 6,664 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary  office 2,970 

John  Jay  Infirmary  office 2,364 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary  office M33 

Total 57,064 

NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUALS  RECEIVING  OFFICE  SERVICE 

Men  Women  Total 

University  office 3*833  2,819  6,652 

Barnard  College  office 1,211  1,211 

Teachers  College  office 170  ij°39  1,209 

Johnson  Hall  Infirmary 2,223  2,223 

John  Jay  Hall  Infirmary 923                  923 

Whittier  Hall  Infirmary 546  546 

Total 4,926  75838  12,764 
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INFIRMARIES 

Bed  Infirmary     Average  Length 

Patients  Days  of  Treatment 

Johnson  Hall 593  2,310  3.89 

John  Jay  Hall 319  1,320  4.78 

Total 912  3,630  3.98 

DENTAL   HYGIENE   CAMPUS   CLINIC 

Number  of  patients 1,620 

Number  of  treatments !,833 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES 

Conditions 

Specific  infectious  diseases 

Diseases  due  to  animal  parasites 

Diseases  of  metabolism  and  deficiency      .... 

Diseases  due  to  physical  agents 

Poisonings 

Tumors,  benign  and  malignant 

Congenital  and  non-congenital  malformations 

Injuries 

Diseases  of  the  skin 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system 

Diseases  of  the  blood  and  blood-forming  organs   . 

Diseases  of  the  endocrine  glands 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Diseases  of  the  bones,  joints,  muscles,  tendons, 

and  fascia 

Diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eye  and  ear  .... 
Diseases  of  the  nose  and  accessory  sinuses  .... 
Diseases  of  the  mouth,  lips,  cheeks,  pharynx, 

tonsils,  etc 

Diseases  of  the  jaw,  teeth,  and  gums 

Diseases  of  the  tongue 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines        .... 

Diseases  of  the  liver  and  biliary  tract 

Diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  peritoneum  .... 

Diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus 

Diseases  of  the  larynx 

Diseases  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi 


Conferences, 


Number  of 

Cases 

Treatmen 

5^592 

10,417 

15 

30 

31 

60 

512 

1,007 

6 

6 

259 

576 

15 

71 

2,464 

4>563 

906 

2,030 

500 

844 

72 

116 

90 

254 

154 

347 

1.544 

2,175 

329 

669 

2,277 

3,346 

800 

2,834 

3,072 

4,961 

143 

158 

4 

5 

1,665 

2,127 

28 

40 

60 

134 

118 

230 

191 

333 

749 

947 
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classification  of  cases  (continued) 

,        ,         Conferences, 
„      ...  Number  of        „        .      . 

Conditions  „  Examinations, 

Cases  ~, 

Treatments 

Diseases  of  the  lungs 1  1 

Diseases  of  the  pleura 11  26 

Diseases  of  the  kidney  and  ureter 36  70 

Diseases  of  the  bladder 39  69 

Diseases  of  the  urethra 7  10 

Diseases  of  the  generative  organs 438  805 

Pregnancy 4  7 

Diseases  of  the  breast 7  18 

Allergy 59  83 

Abnormalities  of  urine 44  92 

Ill-defined  or  unclassified  diseases 380  484 

Miscellaneous ...  10,341 

Barnard  College  office,  unclassified ...  6,778 

Total 22,622  57>064 

It  is  notable  that  respiratory  diseases  this  year  represented  only 
20  per  cent  of  all  treatments  as  compared  with  33  per  cent  last  year. 
The  proportion  of  gastro-intestinal  conditions  was  identical  with 
that  of  a  year  ago,  5  per  cent.  The  infirmary  records  show  that  the 
average  length  of  illness  was  about  the  same  as  last  year;  though 
with  a  slightly  larger  dormitory  population,  the  total  number  of 
bed  patients  was  94  less  and  the  infirmary  days  402  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Our  College  supervision  work  begins  each  year  with  the  examina- 
tion of  all  incoming  students,  both  freshmen  and  upperclassmen, 
admitted  to  Columbia  College.  During  the  year  564  new  students 
received  this  examination — 493  freshmen  and  71  upperclassmen.  The 
health  supervision  group  for  the  year  numbered  649 — 452  freshmen, 
52  sophomores,  33  juniors,  and  14  seniors.  The  other  98  were  mem- 
bers of  New  College.  This  whole  group  presented  198  medical 
problems  that  made  necessary  1,501  visits  to  the  Medical  Office  for 
examinations,  conferences,  and  treatments.  The  group  has  its  origin 
in  the  medical  examinations  given  annually  to  freshmen  and  new 
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students.  The  health  of  these  students  is  carefully  followed  through 
their  college  and  graduate  years,  giving  the  medical  staff  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  constructive  work  and  to  accumulate  experience  that  is 
of  value  in  advancing  this  division  of  preventive  practice.  The  col- 
lege health  supervision  with  its  series  of  checks  upon  the  student 
through  the  medical  records,  combined  with  the  watchfulness  of 
his  advisers,  and  the  accumulating  data  in  the  Dean's  office,  give  a 
history  of  the  student's  all-around  progress.  A  systematic  method  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  individuals  has  been  effective.  Notices  re- 
questing students  to  call  at  the  Medical  Office  are  sent  out  each  day. 
Only  eleven  students  out  of  a  group  of  649  failed  to  respond  to  these 
notices.  It  is  wise  not  to  underestimate  the  simplest  problem  and  to 
give  to  each  patient  ample  time  to  discuss  his  case,  so  that  any  latent 
trouble  or  worry  may  be  uncovered.  The  ultimate  solution  of  the 
student's  difficulties  may  not  always  lie  within  the  province  of 
medical  practice,  in  which  case  he  is  referred  to  the  person  on  or  off 
the  Campus  who  seems  best  fitted  to  clear  up  the  situation.  Some 
students  are  referred  to  the  psychiatrist  when  the  problem  points  to 
the  necessity  for  helping  the  patient  to  reconstruct  his  social,  aca- 
demic, or  personal  interpretation  of  life  before  he  can  cope  success- 
fully with  his  specific  adjustments  in  college,  at  home,  or  elsewhere. 
The  medical  staff  appreciates  its  opportunities  along  these  lines  and 
hopes  to  meet  them  more  fully  as  time  goes  on.  Early  in  the  fall  of 
1937, 184  of  the  649  students  who  have  been  under  supervision  this 
year  will  be  called  for  re-examination,  starting  the  supervision 
schedule  for  the  coming  year. 

As  a  part  of  the  routine  medical  examination  of  the  entering  class, 
542  X-rays  of  the  lungs  were  made.  No  active  lesions  were  found. 
Thirty-one  students  have  been  placed  on  our  list  for  examination  of 
the  lungs  every  six  months  because  of  old  lesions  shown  in  the 
X-rays.  Thirteen  of  the  564  Columbia  College  students  examined  in 
the  fall  gave  a  history  and  clinical  signs  of  having  suffered  from 
rheumatic  fever.  Of  the  freshman  group,  530  received  a  complete 
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refractive  examination  of  the  eyes ;  232  students  in  this  group  did  not 
require  glasses;  131  were  found  to  be  wearing  glasses  that  fully  cor- 
rected their  refractive  errors;  91  who  did  not  wear  glasses  were 
found  to  have  errors  of  refraction  that  called  for  correction;  77 
were  found  to  be  wearing  glasses  that  needed  changing  and 
these  were  advised  to  have  check-up  examinations.  As  a  result  of  the 
eye  examinations,  96  students  were  called  to  the  Medical  Office  for 
conferences  on  the  problem  of  eyestrain  and  for  re-examination  of 
the  eyes. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  majority  of  the  new  students  was 
excellent  as  shown  by  the  following  record  of  ratings  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  were  classed  as  "A,"  giving  them  the  privi- 
lege of  participating  in  competitive  athletics. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-four  were  rated  as  "B,"  qualifying  them  to  take  for 
credit  the  required  work  in  physical  education. 

Fourteen  were  rated  as  "C,"  placing  them  in  a  restricted  group  where  activ- 
ities are  limited  to  the  particular  health  needs  of  the  individual. 

Seven  were  rated  as  "D,"  eliminating  them  from  all  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Education  because  of  some  physical  disability. 

The  intramural  sports  program  puts  certain  responsibilities  upon 
our  staff.  Dr.  Bender  and  Dr.  Bohrer  have  given  their  time  to  the 
requirements  of  this  program.  The  majority  of  the  1,300  students 
who  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  intramural  group  did  so  for 
recreation  and  diversion  and  had  no  interest  in  competition.  Of  516 
students  training  for  intercollegiate  sports,  387  successfully  quali- 
fied for  one  or  more  teams.  Before  a  student  is  eligible  to  compete, 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  secure  the  signature  of  the  physician  re- 
sponsible for  giving  him  his  medical  check-up.  Furthermore,  if  a 
student  at  the  termination  of  one  sport  decides  to  go  in  for  another, 
he  is  required  to  have  an  additional  check-up  before  his  eligibility 
blank  is  signed.  In  this  way  the  staff  is  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  a 
man  during  the  entire  time  that  he  is  active  in  a  given  sport.  One 
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problem  with  members  of  this  group  is  to  see  that  no  one  is  allowed 
to  participate  in  any  strenuous  sport  who  is  not  in  good  physical 
condition  and  to  be  on  the  watch  for  any  harmful  effects  that  may 
possibly  be  traced  to  over-indulgence  in  physical  activity.  Students 
who  play  on  the  organized  teams  are  given  functional  heart  tests. 

Exclusive  of  the  Varsity  football  squad,  there  were  treated  149 
minor  injuries  received  during  participation  in  activities  in  the 
Gymnasium,  the  swimming  pool,  or  on  South  Field.  The  majority 
of  these  injuries  were  slight  abrasions,  contusions,  lacerations,  and 
sprains.  The  football  season  happily  closed  with  fewer  illnesses  and 
injuries  than  usual.  The  season  was  long  and  the  schedule  of  games 
hard,  but  Dr.  Rousselot  reports  that  most  of  the  injuries  occurred  on 
the  practice  field,  surprisingly  few  as  a  result  of  intercollegiate  com- 
petition. During  the  fall  season  sixteen  men  sustained  twenty-two 
injuries;  sixteen  of  these  were  in  practice,  six  in  intercollegiate  com- 
petition. Five  players  suffered  from  one  infection  each  and  one 
player  from  two  infections.  During  the  spring  practice  seven  men 
sustained  eight  injuries.  By  caring  for  minor  injuries  serious  results 
were  prevented. 

The  division  of  medical  service  at  Barnard  College  has  been  active 
during  the  past  year  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Gulielma 
F.  Alsop.  Special  emphasis  continues  to  be  placed  upon  the  firm 
establishment  of  health  habits  through  interesting  and  practical 
channels  that  appeal  to  college  women.  Dr.  Alsop  reports  that 
respiratory  diseases  have  been  responsible  for  more  absences  than 
any  other  group  of  illnesses. 

The  Medical  Office  at  Teachers  College  has  accomplished,  under 
Dr.  Asserson's  supervision,  a  commendable  year's  work.  In  all,  1,209 
individuals  received  treatments  that  totaled  5,522  visits.  We  sin- 
cerely regret  that  with  the  close  of  this  academic  year  Dr.  Asserson 
will  be  retired.  For  twenty-five  years  she  has  given  unselfishly  of 
her  time  and  professional  skill  to  the  Faculty,  students,  and  em- 
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ployees.  Her  medical  work  has  been  of  the  highest  type  and  has 
never  lacked  the  personal  interest  that  won  and  kept  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  her  patients.  The  staff  will  lose  a  valuable  and  depend- 
able member  and  we,  each  one  of  us,  wish  for  her  many  years  of 
uninterrupted  satisfaction  in  the  enjoyment  of  congenial  pursuits, 
reading,  and  study  along  lines  that  years  of  active  practice  have  not 
permitted.  Dr.  Jessie  Marshall,  M.D.,  Birmingham,  England,  1924, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  University  Physician  to  succeed  Dr. 
Asserson.  Dr.  Marshall  has  for  several  years  been  a  member  of  our 
staff  of  examining  physicians  and  we  are  happy  now  to  welcome  her 
as  a  regular  staff  member.  She  also  succeeds  Dr.  Josephine  Kenyon 
as  Lecturer  in  Child  Hygiene  at  Teachers  College. 

School  boards  in  many  states  require  applicants  for  teaching  posi- 
tions to  file  a  health  report  with  their  academic  credentials.  Teachers 
College  has  felt  a  definite  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  health 
certification  and  requested  the  University  Medical  Officer  to  make 
some  provision  to  fill  this  need,  so  that  both  the  applicant  and  the 
school  might  be  better  equipped  to  find  suitable  positions  and 
teachers  respectively.  To  this  end  there  has  been  appointed  a  group 
of  physicians  to  whom  these  applicants  for  positions  may  go  for 
medical  examination.  The  student  may  choose  any  member  of  this 
group.  The  nominal  fee  for  this  examination  is  paid  for  by  the 
applicant.  The  physicians  in  this  group  understand  the  type  of 
examination  that  is  necessary  to  serve  best  the  applicant,  the  school 
system,  and  Teachers  College.  The  report  of  the  examination  is  sent 
directly  to  the  Medical  Officer,  who  approves  the  report  if  satisfac- 
tory. If  not,  the  applicant  is  called  to  the  Medical  Office  for  further 
examination  and  advice.  An  applicant  not  physically  fit  for  the 
position  she  seeks  is  placed  under  medical  supervision  as  long  as  she 
remains  at  Teachers  College.  When  she  leaves  the  College,  she  is 
given  a  complete  record  of  the  physical  condition  that  has  disqual- 
ified her  with  advice  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  her  family 
physician.  The  following  forms  are  used  by  the  physicians  in  mak- 
ing their  reports. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK 

Dr.  William  H.  McCastline 
University  Medical  Officer 
Columbia  University 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  given 

of 

a  careful  medical  examination  and  that  I  find  V.im  in health. 

her 

tfe  does  not  present  signs  or  symptoms  of  communicable  disease  or  indica- 
tions of  any  physical,  nervous,  or  mental  deviations  that  might  later  lessen  £ 1S 
efficiency  as  a  teacher  or  administrative  officer.  I  therefore  recommend  j_im 
as  a  desirable  candidate  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  for  the  type  of  position 

l    seeks, 
she 

Signed M.D. 

Date 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
NEW  YORK 

Dr.  William  H.  McCastline 
University  Medical  Officer 
Columbia  University 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  given 

of 

he 


a  careful  medical  examination  and  find  that  ve  presents  certain  conditions  as 
recorded  on  the  back  of  this  blank  which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  recom- 
mend Lim  as  a  desirable  candidate  for  the  position   ,     seeks.  I  therefore  send 
her  r  she 

this  report  to  you  for  official  action. 

Signed M.D. 

Date 
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During  the  year  all  applicants  for  positions  under  the  Department 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  University  dormitories,  and  the 
University  restaurants  have  received  a  complete  medical  examina- 
tion. No  one  is  officially  employed  until  the  department  administra- 
tor has  received  an  official  report  approving  the  applicant  from  a 
health  standpoint.  This  procedure  has  been  found  valuable  to  the 
applicant  as  well  as  to  the  University.  An  applicant,  rejected  as  not 
fitted  for  the  work  he  would  be  required  to  do,  is  referred  to  his 
physician  or  to  a  hospital  clinic.  There  is  actively  maintained  a 
system  of  follow-up  on  all  employees  showing  conditions  that  are 
questionable  from  the  standpoint  of  health  or  of  physical  fitness  for 
the  type  of  work  they  do.  The  number  of  accidents  occurring  on 
University  property,  requiring  reports  to  the  Treasurer's  office  to 
cover  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  the  casualty  insurance 
requirements,  was  1,035.  Of  this  number  251  were  accidents  to 
employees  and  therefore  reportable  to  the  Compensation  Bureau. 
This  is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  13  compensation  cases  and  79 
general  liability  cases.  The  distribution  is  as  follows: 

CAMPUS  ACCIDENTS  REQUIRING  OFFICIAL  REPORTS 

1936-37 

Workmen's       General 
Compensation     Liability  Total 

Columbia  University 195  714  909 

Teachers  College 44  56  100 

Barnard  College 7  9  16 

College  of  Pharmacy . .  2  2 

Union  Theological  Seminary . .  1  1 

Columbia  University  Press 1  . .  1 

Men's  Faculty  Club 1  . .  1 

University  apartments 3  2  5 

Total 251  784  1,035 

Professor  Anna  V.  Hughes  during  the  year  has  carried  on  success- 
fully the  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic  on  the  Campus.  In  the  clinic  the 
teeth  are  cleaned  and  the  students  given  instruction  in  the  proper 
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care  of  the  teeth  and  the  part  that  mouth  hygiene  plays  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  health  and  resistance  to  infection. 

In  closing  this  summary  of  the  year's  work,  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  members  of  my  staff  for  their  loyal  support 
and  to  share  with  each  one  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  part  in 
completing  successfully  a  worthwhile  project.  We  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge gratefully  the  assistance  and  cooperation  that  we  have  received 
from  Columbia  Medical  Center  and  from  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  The 
staff  members  of  bodi  of  these  institutions  have  been  especially 
kind  and  cooperative  in  caring  for  our  patients  and  assisting  us  in 
the  solution  of  many  problems.  To  Knickerbocker  Hospital  we  are 
indebted  not  only  for  the  use  of  its  wards  and  private  pavilion, 
but  also  for  the  excellent  laboratory  service  that  it  has  given  this 
department  during  the  last  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 
University  Medical  Officer 
June  30, 193J 
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ENDOWED  BY  GEORGE   CROCKER 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING   JUNE  30,    I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the 
Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 

Professor  William  H.  Woglom  is  continuing  his  investigation  of 
the  retarding  principle  found  in  animals  that  have  succeeded  in 
ridding  themselves  of  a  transplanted  tumor.  The  method  of  recover- 
ing it  which  was  described  in  last  year's  report  is  beset  with  technical 
difficulties,  and  attempts  are  therefore  being  made  to  work  out  a 
simpler  means  of  extraction. 

Professor  Woglom  will  publish  within  the  next  few  months  die 
results  of  an  experiment  in  which  one  of  the  highly  potent  carcino- 
genic agents  is  introduced  into  the  internal  organs  by  a  procedure, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  facilitate  the  development  of  a  malig- 
nant neoplasm.  Not  a  single  tumor  has  arisen  so  far  in  a  treated 
organ,  and  the  experiment  is  now  so  near  its  conclusion  as  to  make 
it  improbable  that  any  will.  The  indifference  of  the  glandular  tissues 
of  the  albino  rat  to  one  agent  that  readily  excites  malignant  growth 
in  the  connective  tissues  of  the  same  animal  does  not  show  that  the 
organs  possess  any  resistance  to  such  a  stimulant,  for  when  another 
carcinogenic  substance  is  used  with  a  different  method  of  applica- 
tion abundant  tumors  are  the  result.  Rather,  it  shows  that  the 
organs  differ  in  their  response  to  the  carcinogenic  agents  because  of 
variations  in  the  methods  of  application,  the  portal  of  entry  of  the 
agent,  and  the  time  during  which  the  tissues  are  exposed,  and,  lastly, 
the  concentration  and  quantity  of  the  carcinogenic  reagent. 
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Professor  Frederick  D.  Bullock  and  Drs.  Maynie  R.  Curtis  and 
Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning  have  continued  their  study  of  the  etiology 
of  Cysticercus  sarcoma  of  the  rat's  liver  and  are  preparing  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  age,  sex,  and  genetic  factors  which  underly  natural 
immunity  of  rats  to  the  Cysticercus  disease.  They  have  found  that 
Taenia  larvae,  that  is,  onchospheres  liberated  by  the  in  vitro  diges- 
tion of  their  shells,  failed  to  grow  when  injected  directly  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  rat.  However,  the  larvae  developed 
when  similarly  liberated  and  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
in  a  blood  clot  or  in  coagulated  ox  plasma,  or  when  introduced  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  the  site  of  a  simultaneously  produced 
hemorrhage.  Whether  or  not  these  larvae  will  continue  to  grow 
normally  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  results  so  far  indicate  that 
some  form  of  support,  such  as  the  capillary  wall  or  coagulated 
plasma,  is  essential  to  the  initial  stages  of  their  development. 

In  collaboration  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Yale  University,  these  investigators  have  continued  the  attempt 
to  isolate  and  identify  the  active  carcinogenic  agent  from  the  Cysti- 
cercus larvae.  While  no  tumors  have  yet  resulted  from  the  injection 
of  chemical  fractions  obtained  from  the  dried  larvae,  there  is  hope 
of  eventual  success  since  the  early  reactions  of  the  rat's  tissues  to 
some  of  these  fractions  resemble  the  reaction  initiated  by  the  known 
chemical  carcinogenic  agents. 

Drs.  Bullock,  Curtis,  and  Dunning  have  continued  their  studies 
on  the  incidence  of  tumors  in  rats  and  mice  resulting  from  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  pure  chemical  carcinogenic  agents  dissolved 
in  paraffin  wax.  The  preliminary  study  showed  that  it  was  the 
number  of  injected  foci  of  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  dibenzanthracene 
or  benzpyrene  which  determined  the  average  time  at  which  these 
tumors  occurred  and  the  probability  of  their  occurrence,  and  that 
the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  malignant  change  was  not 
altered  by  the  age,  sex,  or  genetic  constitution  of  the  host.  The  pres- 
ent study  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  determining  the  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  time  of  occurrence  of  the  tumors  and  the  size 
of  the  focus  of  irritation,  and  the  dose  or  concentration  of  the  active 
agent. 

Through  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  1,000  rats  were 
injected  in  from  1  to  6  foci  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  1  \i  benz- 
pyrene,  the  individual  injection  varying  in  amounts  from  1/20, 1/10, 
to  2/10  c.  c.  of  paraffin  wax.  In  addition,  400  rats  were  injected  with 
a  l/2  of  1  per  cent  solution  and  300  with  1/10  of  1  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  benzpyrene.  Another  carcinogenic  agent,  methylcholanth- 
rene,  was  injected  in  a  1  per  cent  solution  in  melted  paraffin  into 
400  rats  and  a  Vi  of  1  per  cent  solution  of  this  chemical  was  injected 
into  another  series  of  approximately  400  rats.  These  experiments 
are  still  in  progress  and  it  is  expected  that  the  completed  data  will 
show  the  relationship  between  the  incidence  of  the  tumors,  the 
surface  area  of  the  tissue  exposed  to  the  irritant,  and  the  dose  of  the 
irritant. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Carl  Reich,  hematologist  at  the 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  a  complete  analysis  of  the  changes  in  the 
morphology  of  the  blood  has  been  made  for  each  of  the  above-men- 
tioned animals  before  the  injection  of  the  carcinogenic  agent,  at 
varying  intervals  following  the  injection  and  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  tumor.  To  date  nearly  five  thousand  blood  tests  have  been  made. 
The  data  have  not  yet  been  analyzed,  but  are  expected  to  give  a 
complete  picture  of  the  relationship  between  the  physical  condition 
of  the  host,  the  changes  induced  by  the  chemical  agents,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  chemically  induced  tumors. 

In  a  recent  paper  Drs.  Bullock,  Curtis,  and  Dunning  reported  the 
finding  of  a  metastasizing  Cysticercus  plasmoma  of  the  rat's  liver. 
The  exceptional  character  of  this  tumor  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  identified  in  a  series  of  nearly  seven 
thousand  Cysticercus  tumors.  It  adds  one  more  type  of  cell  to  those 
already  observed  to  be  capable  of  neoplastic  change  due  to  the  action 
of  the  irritant  which  is  in  some  manner  associated  with  this  parasite. 
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The  host  of  this  tumor  was  one  of  a  series  of  rats  which  after  infesta- 
tion with  Taenia  larvae  were  injected  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
with  1 :i  benzpyrene  in  paraffin  wax,  and  was  the  bearer  also  of  four 
independent  subcutaneous  sarcomata.  The  Cysticercus  tumor  and 
two  of  the  subcutaneous  sarcomata  have  been  successfully  trans- 
planted and  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  reaction  of  hosts  of  the 
same  strain  as  the  primary  tumor  host  and  of  other  inbred  strains  to 
these  transplanted  tumors.  The  data  are  not  yet  complete  on  the 
series  of  animals  which  were  infested  with  Taenia  larvae  and  sub- 
sequently injected  with  benzpyrene,  but  when  completed  will  show 
whether  or  not  the  two  irritants  act  independently. 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  two  Cysticercus  sarcomata  I.R.S.  4337 
and  4338  from  grafts  of  each  tumor  simultaneously  transplanted 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  same  hosts  has  been  completed 
by  Drs.  Dunning,  Curtis,  and  Bullock  and  will  appear  shortly  in  the 
American  journal  of  Cancer.  The  two  independent  Cysticercus 
tumors  were  found  to  differ  from  each  other  in  cell  size  and  rate  of 
growth  on  transplantation. 

Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  have  also  recorded  in  a  paper  which 
awaits  publication  the  occurrence  of  two  independent  dominant 
mutations  of  the  hooded  or  piebald  gene  of  rats  and  made  a  study  of 
the  factors  which  modify  this  gene  and  its  allelomorph. 

A  paper  entitled  "The  Respective  Roles  of  Heredity  and  Somatic 
Mutation  in  the  Origin  of  Malignancy,"  was  prepared  by  Drs. 
Dunning,  Curtis  and  Bullock  and  read  before  the  Second  Inter- 
national Cancer  Congress  in  Brussels,  September  21,  1936.  This 
paper  will  be  published  shortly  in  the  Journal  of  Heredity.  The 
same  authors  also  presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  Respective  Roles 
of  Heredity  and  Somatic  Mutation  in  the  Etiology  of  Tumors  In- 
duced by  Parasites  and  Chemical  Irritants,"  on  December  29, 1936, 
at  the  Symposium  on  Cancer  sponsored  by  the  Section  on  Medical 
Sciences  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Dr.  W.  F.  Dunning  read  a  paper  entitled  "Origin  of 
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Malignancy,  Somatic  Mutation,  Genes  and  Viruses,"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Women's  Medical  Association  of  New  York  City  on  March 
10, 1937. 

Professor  Charles  Packard  has  begun  the  biological  measurement 
of  radiations  produced  at  600,000  and  900,000  volts  by  the  high- 
voltage  X-ray  radio-frequency  apparatus  invented  by  David  H. 
Sloan  of  the  University  of  California.  A  description  of  the  apparatus 
was  published  in  the  annual  report  for  1934.  The  results  of  tests  with 
Drosophila  eggs  indicate  that  the  intensities  produced  at  these  volt- 
ages are  substantially  higher  than  are  indicated  by  a  widely  employed 
commercial  physical  measuring  instrument.  At  600,000  volts  the  lat- 
ter registers  about  88  per  cent  of  the  true  dose;  at  900,000  volts  only 
about  83  per  cent.  At  200,000  volts  the  results  of  the  two  methods  of 
measurement  agree.  By  means  of  these  biological  tests  it  is  evidently 
possible  to  calibrate  such  a  dosimeter  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  routine 
measurements  for  the  purpose  of  treating  patients. 

Another  investigation  showed  that  Drosophila  eggs  react  differ- 
ently to  high  and  low  intensities  of  low-voltage  X-rays.  Under  high 
intensities  the  effect  is  much  less  than  under  the  low.  This  is  pre- 
sumably due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  stop  cell  division  more 
quickly  than  the  latter,  the  eggs  thereby  becoming  less  sensitive. 
This  reaction  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  eggs  have  been 
severely  injured.  Normal  mitosis  may  be  later  renewed,  and  a  nearly 
normal  sensitivity  regained.  The  rate  of  this  recovery  can  be  tested 
by  giving  a  dose  of  high-intensity  radiation  in  two  parts  separated 
by  various  time  intervals.  A  five-minute  interval  of  rest  allows  the 
eggs  to  recover  to  some  extent;  during  a  twenty-minute  interval  the 
eggs  recover  their  usual  sensitiveness  almost  completely.  These 
results  are  the  opposite  of  those  obtained  in  similar  experiments  in 
which  the  human  skin  is  the  test  object,  such  difference  in  response 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  physiological  conditions  of  the  eggs  and 
the  skin  at  the  time  of  exposure  are  not  the  same.  The  eggs  are  in 
active  division  and  highly  sensitive;  the  skin  is  relatively  insensitive. 
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In  both  cases  the  process  of  recovery  tends  to  restore  the  cells  to  their 
original  condition,  the  eggs  to  radiosensitive  condition,  and  the  skin 
to  a  relatively  insensitive  condition. 

Dr.  Johannes  P.  M.  Vogelaar  has  been  continuing  his  investiga- 
tions on  the  eflects  of  various  amino  acids  on  the  growth  of  human 
tissues  in  artificial  culture.  In  an  article  published  in  October,  1936, 
dealing  with  the  significance  of  amino  acids  for  the  growth  of  hu- 
man fibroblasts,  it  was  shown  that  the  latter  can  grow  vigorously  in 
a  medium  containing  a  high  concentration  of  glycocoll,  providing 
this  medium  also  contains  proteoses  and  polypeptides.  Under  these 
circumstances,  glycine  may  have  a  slight  growth-promoting  prop- 
erty. When  the  above  substances  are  lacking  in  the  medium,  it 
exerts  a  very  pronounced  growth-inhibiting  power.  In  the  latter 
case  the  tissue  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  grow  and  there  is  no 
emigration  of  cells.  This  demonstration  of  the  growth-inhibiting 
action  of  glycine  is  important  because  this  amino  acid,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  both  human  and 
animal  cancer.  It  was  found  by  Vies  and  de  Coulon  that  glycine  may 
exert  a  strong  inhibiting  action  on  tumor  development.  The  inhibit- 
ing action  of  various  amino  acids  on  the  growth  of  animal  tumors 
was  observed  also  by  Suzuki,  Miyao,  Lustig,  Wachtel,  and  other 
workers.  In  order  to  explain  the  interesting  fact  that  glycine  may 
exert  both  a  growth-inhibiting  and  a  growth-promoting  power,  the 
following  hypothesis  was  developed.  Tissue  cells  in  general  absorb 
amino  acids,  polypeptides,  and  similar  compounds.  The  toxic  or 
beneficial  influence  of  amino  acids  is  not  primarily  dependent  upon 
the  concentration,  but  mainly  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
medium  of  which  they  form  a  part.  When  the  medium  contains 
only  amino  acids,  or  contains  them  in  relative  superabundance,  the 
cells  will  adsorb  them  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  interfere  with 
the  normal  life  processes.  The  simultaneous  presence  of  the  various 
groups  of  protein  decomposition  products  will  prevent  a  too  exclu- 
sive adsorption  of  the  amino  acids.  In  the  first  case,  amino  acids  will 
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exert  a  toxic  influence;  in  the  second,  they  may  be  innocuous  or  even 
beneficial  to  the  cells.  If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  or  all  of  the  amino  acids  may  exert  a  growth-inhibit- 
ing action  on  the  cell.  Whether  this  is  actually  the  case  is  not  yet 
known,  but  will  be  tested  in  the  near  future. 

The  fact  that  the  growth-inhibiting  action  of  glycine  may  be 
entirely  counteracted  by  other  substances  makes  it  very  probable 
that  the  action  of  these  amino  acids  on  the  animal  body  must  be 
affected  by  the  composition  of  the  food  taken  by  the  animal,  since 
it  is  known  that  the  food  proteins  are  not  entirely  broken  down  to 
amino  acids,  but  partly  enter  the  blood  stream  in  the  form  of  poly- 
peptides and  similar  substances.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  glycine  in  the 
treatment  of  muscular  dystrophy  is  influenced  by  the  food  taken  by 
the  patient,  since  treatment  is  only  effective  when  the  patient  re- 
ceives proteins  in  conjunction  with  the  glycine.  It  seems  of  vital 
importance,  in  the  study  of  the  growth-inhibiting  action  of  amino 
acids  on  tumor  growth  in  vivo,  to  conduct  the  experiments  in  such 
a  way  that  the  tumor-bearing  animals  are  kept  on  varied  diets.  This 
fact  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  consideration  by  those  working  in 
this  field.  In  connection  with  the  above  facts,  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  the  failure  to  keep  animals  alive  on  glycine  or  proteins  mainly 
composed  of  this  amino  acid,  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  growth- 
inhibiting  action  of  this  amino  acid  and  only  partly  to  the  inability 
of  the  organism  to  synthesize  the  various  proteins  from  glycine.  It 
will  be  no  doubt  important  to  make  a  systematic  investigation  of  the 
growth  of  both  normal  and  pathological  human  and  animal  tissues 
in  the  presence  of  various  amino  acids,  polypeptides,  and  the  like. 
The  tissue  culture  method  is  the  only  one  available  for  the  study  of 
the  exact  significance  of  the  individual  amino  acids  for  the  various 
cells  and  tissues  of  the  body  of  human  beings. 

Since  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  polypeptides  derived  from  gly- 
cine and  other  amino  acids  will  be  less  pronounced  in  their  physio- 
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logical  action,  it  seemed  interesting  to  study  the  behavior  of  human 
tissue  in  media  containing  glycylglycine,  the  simplest  of  the  dipep- 
tides.  It  was  found  in  a  long  series  of  experiments  that  glycylglycine 
behaves  principally  in  the  same  manner  as  glycine.  When  it  is 
alone  in  the  medium  it  also  exerts  a  strong  inhibiting  action,  but  in 
the  presence  of  proteoses  and  polypeptides  a  growth  of  connective 
tissue  does  occur.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  several  hun- 
dreds of  cultures  not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule  has  been  seen. 
Contrary  to  what  was  expected,  the  glycylglycine  containing  media 
proved  much  more  growth-inhibiting  than  the  corresponding  media 
containing  glycine.  However,  this  fact,  far  from  upsetting  or  dis- 
proving the  theoretical  considerations  mentioned  above,  instead 
sustained  it,  since  in  some  respects  the  glycylglycine  proved  to  be 
physicochemically  more  active  than  the  amino  acid  from  which  it 
is  derived.  This  probably  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  "zwitter 
ions"  of  both  glycine  and  glycylglycine  are  strong  dipoles  and  the 
larger  size  of  the  dipeptide  molecules.  This  will  be  discussed  further 
in  an  article  in  preparation. 

The  experiments  mentioned  above  have  been  done  also  on  fibro- 
blasts of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  the  spleen  of  the 
mouse  and  on  sarcoma  180.  It  was  found  that  the  animal  tissues  do 
not  behave  differently  in  principle  although  an  exception  should  be 
made  for  the  tumor  tissue.  It  was  found  that  the  sarcoma  tissue  may 
show  some  activity  in  the  form  of  emigration  of  cells  and  actual 
growth,  even  in  those  media  in  which  normal  tissue  does  not  show 
any  morphological  signs  of  activity.  However,  the  tissue  activity 
under  these  circumstances  stops  very  soon  and  the  cells  show  a 
pronounced  degeneration.  It  seems  probable  that  the  activity  of  the 
glycine  and  the  glycylglycine  in  regard  to  tumor  cells  is  much  less 
influenced  by  the  presence  of  proteoses  and  polypeptides  than  nor- 
mal tissue  is.  In  none  of  the  experiments  a  growth-promoting  action 
has  been  noted  such  as  was  seen  a  few  times  in  cultures  of  human 
fibroblasts  grown  in  the  presence  of  glycine.  However,  whether  this 
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is  an  essential  difference  in  behavior  between  normal  and  tumor 
tissue  is  not  quite  certain.  Further  experiments  must  be  performed. 
The  striking  fact  that  the  sarcoma  tissue  showed  activity  in  the  form 
of  emigration  and  cell  division,  in  cases  when  normal  fibroblasts 
are  inactive,  demands  an  explanation.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  growth  activity  of 
normal  connective  tissue  and  sarcoma  tissue.  In  the  former  case,  the 
tissue  grows  out  in  the  form  of  a  network  of  cells.  The  growth  in 
this  case  should  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  innate  tendency 
of  tissue  to  regenerate  after  injury.  In  other  words,  the  growth  is 
primarily  caused  by  changes  going  on  in  the  tissue;  the  culture 
medium  mainly  affects  the  growth  as  far  as  it  contains  more  or  less 
of  those  substances  which  are  useful  for  the  cells  in  building  up  new 
protoplasms.  In  the  case  of  sarcoma  tissues,  conditions  are  different. 
One  of  the  most  striking  facts  is  the  emigration  of  countless  amoe- 
boid cells  of  an  undoubtedly  pathological  character,  which  form  by 
far  the  larger  mass  of  tumor  tissue  and  which  increase  in  number  by 
frequent  cell  division.  Since  these  cells  are  separate,  their  behavior  is 
influenced  by  factors  entirely  different  from  those  governing  the 
growth  of  normal  fibroblasts.  The  emigration  itself  is  very  probably 
due  to  chemotaxis  and  similar  processes  which  most  likely  influence 
the  outgrowth  of  fibroblasts  only  to  a  slight  extent.  It  is  a  fact  that 
whereas  connective  tissue  may  show  a  regular  outgrowth  in  a 
medium  very  deficient  in  proteins  and  the  like,  tumor  tissue,  in  such 
circumstances,  is  very  inactive.  One  obtains  the  impression  that  the 
primary  activity  of  sarcoma  tissue  in  vitro  is  caused  to  a  large  extent 
by  chemotactic  influence  exerted  by  the  components  of  the  medium 
on  the  cells.  It  is  beyond  any  doubt  that  both  glycine  and  glycylgly- 
cine  may  exert  a  harmful  influence  on  the  cells  of  the  tumor,  since 
the  latter  show  a  marked  degeneration  within  a  few  days.  An  article 
on  the  behavior  of  sarcoma  tissue  in  media  containing  glycine  and 
glycylglycine  is  in  preparation. 
In  the  course  of  the  above  experiments,  it  was  found  that  human 
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fibroblasts  can  adapt  themselves  easily  to  tremendous  changes  in  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  the  medium  and  also  to  changes  in  pH,  although 
to  a  much  smaller  extent.  The  pH  which  is  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  human  fibroblasts  is  not  yet  known.  For  animal  tissue  a 
pH  of  about  7.4  has  been  regarded  as  most  favorable.  Since  media 
containing  glycine  and  similar  substances  must  be  adjusted  neces- 
sarily to  a  definite  pH,  the  culture  media  were  adjusted  tentatively 
to  a  pH  7.4.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  adjustment  does 
not  lead  to  an  optimal  growth.  The  pH  of  the  media  should  be 
much  more  on  the  acid  side.  An  explanation  for  this  peculiar  fact, 
which  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  others  is  lacking  at 
the  moment.  Since  Rous,  many  years  ago,  had  already  pointed  out 
that  the  part  of  the  culture  medium  occupied  by  the  outgrowing 
cells  shows  an  acid  reaction  toward  litmus,  it  seems  quite  possible 
that  an  acid  culture  medium,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be 
favorable  to  the  growth.  Studies  on  these  and  cognate  matters  are  in 
progress  at  the  present  time. 

The  experiments  concerning  the  action  of  carcinogenic  agents  on 
cultures  of  normal  animal  tissue  were  continued  both  with  fibro- 
blasts and  macrophages.  None  of  these  two  types  of  cells  have  shown 
any  changes  into  malignant  cells,  although  the  experiments  were 
carried  out  over  a  period  of  several  months.  Although  no  positive 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  experiments  yielding  negative  re- 
sults, it  seems  probable  that  the  formation  of  a  malignant  tumor, 
under  influence  of  a  carcinogenic  agent,  is  a  complicated  process  in 
which  the  direct  action  of  the  agent  on  the  cells  is  only  a  part  of  the 
series  of  processes  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  tumor. 

Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  has  continued  his  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  injection  of  the  female  sex  hormone  on  the  development  of 
mammary  carcinoma  in  three  strains  of  mice.  The  experiment  will 
require  still  another  year  for  its  completion  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  it  will  provide  comprehensive  data  on  this  interesting  question. 

Dr.  Otto  F.  Krehbiel  retired  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  from  his 
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activities  in  the  laboratory  in  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  efficiently 
labored.  His  devotion  to  his  work,  the  high  accuracy  of  his  technic, 
and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
animals  with  which  he  worked  have  been  an  example  for  all  those 
who  have  done  research  work  in  the  Crocker  Laboratory.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  at  the  Institute,  for  his  widespread  knowledge  of 
chemistry  and  his  manipulative  skill  were  always  at  the  service  of 
the  members  of  the  staff.  Most  of  his  work  in  the  last  few  years  has 
been  done  in  collaboration  with  others.  He  has  helped  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  smaller  problems  which  turn  up  in  every  labora- 
tory but  do  not  necessarily  reach  the  dignity  of  publication.  During 
the  past  year  he  worked  with  Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  on  the  influence  of 
hormones  on  breast  hyperplasia  and  tumor  growth  in  white  rats, 
and  with  Dr.  Cushman  D.  Haagensen  on  tumors  produced  by  1  \i- 
benzpyrene  and  with  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  on  the  technic  of 
injecting  carcinogenic  compounds  in  the  experimental  production 
of  tumors. 

Dr.  Frederick  Prime  has  been  engaged  in  the  past  year  in  the 
study  of  the  lethal  effect  of  X-rays  on  tumors  and  normal  tissues  in 
in  vitro  cultures  and  also  has  determined  die  lethal  dose  of  X-rays 
for  the  plasma-cell  tumor  mentioned  above  in  the  survey  of  the 
work  of  Drs.  Bullock,  Curtis,  and  Dunning.  He  has  been  engaged 
in  an  investigation  as  to  the  possibility  of  enhancing  the  rapidity  of 
action  of  certain  carcinogenic  substances. 

Dr.  Prime  has  also  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  inoculations  of 
rabbits  and  guinea  pigs  to  produce  the  tumors  which  occur  in  these 
animals  after  the  administration  of  the  three  most  effective  carcino- 
genic substances,  benzpyrene,  methylcholanthrene,  and  dibenzan- 
thracene.  A  number  of  very  interesting  types  of  guinea  pig  tumors 
have  been  produced.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the  tumors  did  not 
appear  until  some  seven  to  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  confirms 
the  opinion  which  Drs.  Curtis  and  Dunning  have  drawn  from  their 
studies  on  tumors  of  mice  and  rats :  that  the  time  of  the  appearance 
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of  a  malignant  growth  is  a  linear  function  of  the  length  of  life  of  the 
species.  Thus,  subcutaneous  tumors  can  be  produced  in  mice  in  a 
minimum  of  two  months;  in  rats  in  a  minimum  of  four  months,  but 
in  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  which  have  a  much  longer  average  life, 
the  tumors  appear  only  after  the  lapse  of  seven  months  at  the  mini- 
mum and  often  not  before  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  with  longer-lived  animals  a  still  greater  time  would  be 
required.  The  advantages  from  this  aspect  alone  of  using  the  short- 
lived mice  and  rats  in  cancer  research  are  obvious. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Frank  M.  Exner  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  putting  the  final  constructional  touches  on  the  million-volt  X-ray 
machine  which  the  Institute  has  built  for  experimental  purposes  at 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  During  the  erection  of  this  machine  we 
have  had  the  continued  advice  of  Mr.  David  H.  Sloan,  who  sug- 
gested several  improvements,  so  that  the  apparatus  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  points  of  superiority  over  the  first  one  constructed.  For  a  piece 
of  laboratory  engineering  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  has  been 
quite  remarkable.  Only  two  important  breakdowns  have  occurred 
and  they  were  both  due  to  avoidable  accidents  in  controlling  the 
circulation  of  the  cooling  water,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  neces- 
sary at  high  pressure.  A  minute's  interruption  of  the  flow  of  this 
water  throughout  the  apparatus  may  result  in  serious  heat  damage 
to  the  oscillators  or  the  anticathode,  but  since  these  matters  were  ad- 
justed the  machine  has  been  functioning  steadily  for  four  to  five 
hours  a  day  treating  patients  and  furnishing  opportunities  for 
research,  some  of  which  Dr.  Packard  has  recorded  in  this  report. 

The  psychological  reactions  of  physicians  and  patients  to  the 
machine  have  not  been  uninteresting.  The  general  assumption  is, 
inasmuch  as  the  newspaper  headlines  have  talked  about  a  million- 
volt  X-ray  apparatus,  that  the  machine  must  exert  some  uncanny 
forces  hitherto  unknown,  forgetting  that  patients  have  been  treated 
with  two-million-volt  X-rays  ever  since  Marie  Curie  discovered 
radium.  The  profession  has  assumed  that  the  enormous  quantity  of 
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radiation  which  this  machine  can  generate  offers  great  advantage  in 
treatment.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  of  value  experimentally  but  not  in 
treatment,  for  small  quantities  slowly  given  are  of  more  effect  than 
large.  In  order  to  gain  the  shorter  wave  lengths  of  radiation,  which 
for  many  reasons  are  therapeutically  desirable,  far  less  than  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  power  which  enters  the  apparatus  reappears 
as  X-ray.  The  energy  is  lost  in  the  transformers,  in  heating  the  anti- 
cathode  and  removing  the  soft  radiation  with  lead  filters.  The 
patients  receive  at  a  time  but  little  more  X-ray  energy  than  is  used  in 
the  taking  of  an  ordinary  X-ray  film.  What  is  gained  is  the  possi- 
bility of  placing  the  patient  about  six  feet  from  the  anticathode  in- 
stead of  close  to  it  as  in  ordinary  X-ray  apparatus,  so  that  the  beam 
of  X-rays  diverges  very  slightly.  Owing  to  this  possibility  and  to  the 
shortness  of  the  wave  length  of  the  X-ray  there  is  slightly  more 
penetration  into  the  tissues  than  with  the  lower  voltages.  The  great 
benefit  not  realized  either  by  the  physician  or  the  layman  is  the 
absence  of  damage  to  the  skin,  provided  the  rate  of  giving  the  X-ray 
is  correctly  adjusted.  For  this  reason  instead  of  the  patient  being 
rayed  in  ten  minutes,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  none  is  given  less  than 
about  an  hour's  exposure  for  the  same  dose.  During  this  time  the 
patient  can  rest  comfortably  and  usually  after  the  end  of  the  period 
not  know  that  anything  has  happened  to  him. 

The  lack  of  damage  to  the  skin  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  at  the  high  voltages  approaching  a  million  volts  the  electrons, 
which  are  the  things  that  damage  the  cells  and  not  the  X-ray 
itself,  are  largely  scattered  forward  instead  of  in  all  directions.  There 
is  therefore  little  throwback  of  the  electrons  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  skin  and  hence  less  damage  to  it  than  with  lower  voltage  radia- 
tion. For  example,  at  200,000  volts  the  back-scatter  is  some  45  per 
cent  of  the  impinging  beam,  while  at  800,000  volts  it  is  less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  same.  The  measurements  of  these  back-scatter 
amounts  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Packard  with  the  aid  of  the  eggs  of 
the  fruit  fly  Drosophila.  This  little  insect,  which  has  hitherto  seemed 
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to  be  of  little  value  except  as  furnishing  material  for  studies  in  ge- 
netics, now  aids  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  supplying  eggs  which, 
when  properly  used,  measure  X-rays  and  radium  rays  with  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  M.  Henry  was  temporarily  added  to  the  staff  during 
a  leave  of  absence  from  his  research  work  in  Belgium  to  assist  Mr. 
Exner  in  the  construction  of  certain  delicate  apparatus  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  voltage  furnished  by  the  tube,  a  phase  of  physics  in 
which  Dr.  Henry  is  peculiarly  well  equipped.  Unfortunately  he  had 
only  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties  abroad  but  during  the 
time  he  was  here  he  was  of  great  assistance. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Burgheim  is  also  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  high 
voltage  X-ray  laboratory  in  the  treatment  of  patients  who  have  been 
selected  as  especially  needing  the  type  of  radiation  which  this 
machine  gives  off.  Many  of  them  have  been  previously  treated  else- 
where without  any  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  has  continued  his  morphologic  studies  of  the 
pituitary  gland  observed  when  the  experimental  animals  were  in- 
jected with  gonadotropic  or  estrogenic  hormones  separately  or  in 
combination.  The  animals  were  of  both  sexes  and  either  normal  or 
the  carriers  of  spontaneous  or  grafted  tumors.  The  glands  of  male 
and  female  castrates  also  were  studied.  The  pituitaries  from  rats 
bearing  a  considerable  variety  of  tumors  were  observed.  Serial  sec- 
tions of  the  pituitaries  and  differential  stains  were  made.  Cell  counts 
of  normal  and  abnormal  cells  were  made  according  to  the  method 
of  Rasmussen.  Significant  changes  in  the  percentage  of  the  various 
cell  types  were  noted,  such  as  reduction  of  the  acidophiles  in  rats 
with  benign  tumors. 

The  effects  of  the  hormones  were  also  investigated  in  male  and 
female  rats  in  whom  the  gonads  had  been  removed.  Serial  sections 
of  the  pituitary  glands  were  then  studied  after  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed  for  pathological  changes  to  occur  and  counts  of  normal  and 
abnormal  cells  were  made.  The  percentage  changes  of  the  various 
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cell  types  were  noted  as,  for  instance,  reduction  of  the  acidophile 
cells  in  animals  bearing  benign  tumors  and  an  increase  in  the 
chromophobe  and  large  clear  cells  of  the  same  group.  The  castrated 
animals  bearing  tumors  were  also  found  to  show  a  diminution  in 
the  number  of  so-called  castration  cells  when  compared  with 
castrates  which  were  immune  to  tumor  inoculation.  When  estro- 
genic hormone  is  injected  into  immune  castrates  the  formation  of 
the  characteristic  castration  cells  could  not  be  observed.  When 
gonadotropic  and  estrogenic  hormones  were  injected  together  in 
small  doses,  the  changes  due  to  tumor  grafting  were  not  observed 
and  the  percentage  of  cell  groups  in  the  pituitary  tended  to  return  to 
normal.  Rats  bearing  malignant  tumors  also  show  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  chromophobe  cells.  Animals  which  are  immune  to 
tumors  and  have  not  been  treated  with  hormones  show  normal 
configuration  in  the  pituitary.  Morphological  studies  of  the  other 
endocrine  glands  have  been  carried  out  on  tumor-bearing  animals 
both  with  and  without  hormone  treatment. 

The  rat  tumor  produced  by  injections  of  pituitary  and  ovarian 
hormones  is  now  in  its  eighth  generation.  The  morphologic  changes 
in  the  induced  tumor  are  similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  trans- 
plants from  spontaneous  fibroadenomata.  Over  15  per  cent  of  these 
induced  tumors  become  sarcomatous. 

The  problem  of  hormones  in  relation  to  the  tumor  growth  is 
being  further  investigated  by  correlating  morphologic  changes  in 
spontaneous  transplanted  or  induced  benign  tumors  with  morpho- 
logic changes  in  the  glands  of  internal  secretion.  The  statistical  data 
available  at  present  are  being  critically  analyzed. 

Dr.  Francis  C.  Wood  has  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the 
International  Diagnostic  Atlas  of  Tumors  which  is  to  be  published 
by  the  Chemical  Foundation  for  the  International  Union  against 
Cancer.  In  connection  with  this  publication  Dr.  Wood  met  the 
members  of  the  International  Committee  in  London  in  May  to 
discuss  the  progress  and  sundry  details  concerning  the  preparation 
of  that  volume,  which  it  is  hoped  will  appear  within  a  year.  A  con- 
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siderable  portion  of  this  Atlas  will  be  derived  from  the  extensive 
collection  of  tumor  slides  of  the  pathological  department  of  Saint 
Luke's  Hospital,  of  which  Dr.  Wood  has  been  in  charge  for  the  past 
forty  years.  There  is  in  that  collection  a  record  and  slide  from  every 
tumor  case  during  that  period.  In  addition  there  is  a  large  collection 
of  human  tumors  in  the  files  of  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Research, 
sent  in  from  all  over  the  world  for  diagnosis  by  the  director,  and  the 
records  supplied  by  this  material  supplement  those  from  Saint 
Luke's,  so  that  these  two  collections  more  than  justify  the  labor  of 
their  making  by  helping  physicians  to  diagnose  the  tumors  and  de- 
cide the  proper  treatment  and  probable  future  of  the  patient. 

Of  late,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  made  to  the  life  insurance 
companies,  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  slides  have  been 
received  from  one  of  the  large  New  York  companies  and  the  medi- 
cal directors  of  that  institution  feel  that  a  real  help  has  been  obtained 
in  deciding  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  placing  the  insurance 
applied  for. 

The  American  Journal  of  Cancer  has  sustained  its  position  as  the 
best  journal  in  its  field  published  in  any  language.  The  extent  of  this 
field  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  three  volumes,  each  of  1,000 
pages,  have  been  published  during  the  year  1936-37.  About  two- 
thirds  of  this  space  is  occupied  by  original  articles  of  various  types 
and  one-third  by  abstracts.  While  the  subscribers  to  the  journal  are 
increasing,  like  all  other  purely  scientific  publications  it  has  had  in 
the  past  a  considerable  deficit,  which  hitherto  has  been  met  by  the 
Chemical  Foundation.  The  diminution  of  income  which  that  or- 
ganization will  suffer  as  the  patents  which  it  holds  expire,  will 
inevitably  compel  a  reduction  in  the  amount  that  can  be  printed  in 
the  journal  or  the  obtaining  of  support  from  other  sources.  So  far  a 
very  cordial  response  has  been  made  to  a  suggestion  that  institutions 
interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  problems  of  cancer  join  in 
supporting  a  journal  which  publishes  the  results  of  the  activities  of 
these  institutions,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some 
permanent  endowments  may  be  obtained.  Research  papers  are  use- 
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less  unless  they  can  be  published,  and  those  who  are  giving  grants- 
in-aid  appreciate  that  such  grants  should  include  publication  costs 
of  any  discoveries  which  may  be  made. 

The  Director,  Professor  Francis  C.  Wood,  in  addition  to  his  rou- 
tine duties  as  administrator  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  tissue  culture 
laboratory  at  Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  continues  to  act  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Founda- 
tion, and  as  editor  of  the  American  journal  of  Cancer  and  of  the 
Acta  of  the  International  Union  against  Cancer,  contributing  to  the 
former  a  large  number  of  editorials  and  book  reviews.  He  has  fur- 
nished the  usual  article  on  cancer  for  the  Americana  Annual  and 
has  given  occasional  lectures  on  some  phase  of  cancer  before  medical 
bodies. 

The  Director  presented  a  paper  on  "Progress  in  X-Ray  Therapy" 
at  the  Second  International  Cancer  Congress  in  Brussels  on  Septem- 
ber 20, 1936.  He  read  a  paper  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Medical  Directors  of  America,  on  October  23,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  careful  study  in  record- 
ing the  microscopic  sections  of  tumors  before  the  issuance  of  insur- 
ance to  anyone  who  had  a  tumor  removed. 

He  gave  the  Frank  E.  Bunts  Lecture  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  on 
October  27,  speaking  on  "Radiological  Aspects  in  the  Treatment  of 
Malignancies  of  the  Genitourinary  System."  He  also  spoke,  on 
December  1,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Lan- 
kenau  Hospital  Research  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  on  "Stepping 
Stones  in  Cancer  Knowledge."  Dr.  Wood  spoke  at  the  Long  Beach 
Hospital  on  the  evening  of  December  16.  On  December  30,  Dr. 
Wood  read  a  paper  on  "The  Production  of  Tumors  by  Chemical 
Agents,"  at  the  Cancer  Symposium  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Atlantic  City. 

On  February  15,  1937,  he  spoke  before  the  Congress  on  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure  in  Chicago  on  "The  Pathology  of  Cancer," 
and  on  March  15,  spoke  to  the  students  of  the  staff  of  Wayne  Univer- 
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sity  and  gave  an  address  before  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society 
on  "Cancer  Today." 

On  June  1 1, 1937,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society, 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Dr.  Wood  gave  a  talk  on 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  million  volt  X-ray  machine  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Dr.  Wood  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  section  on  radiol- 
ogy of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Radiology  which  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  September,  1937. 

Professor  Woglom  gave  a  course  in  the  morphology  of  tumors  at 
the  Institute  during  the  Summer  Session,  and  also  gave  his  annual 
talk  on  cancer  research  to  the  students  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Dr.  Jacob  Heiman  read  a  paper  before  the  International  Cancer 
Congress  in  Brussels  on  September  23,  1936.  He  also  spoke  at  Yale 
University  on  December  17  and  on  March  3, 1937,  at  the  Lankenau 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  the  subject  of  all  these  lectures  being  "The 
Influence  of  Hormones  on  Breast  Hyperplasia  and  Tumor  Growth 
in  White  Rats." 

The  Institute  continues  to  furnish  a  large  number  of  tumor-bear- 
ing animals  to  various  scientific  workers  and  research  laboratories. 

A  list  of  the  most  important  publications  of  the  members  of  the 
laboratory  staff  during  the  year  follows: 

Bullock,  Frederick  D.,  Maynie  R.  Curtis,  and  Wilhelmina  F.  Dunning,  "The 
Respective  Roles  of  Heredity  and  Somatic  Mutation  in  the  Origin  of  Malig- 
nancy." American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXVIII  (December,  1936),  681-712. 

"A  Transplantable  Metastasizing  Cysticercus  Plasmoma  of  the  Rat's 

Liver  Associated  with  Multiple  Subcutaneous  Benzpyrene  Sarcomata." 
American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXX  (June,  1937),  355-61. 

'The  Respective  Roles  of  Heredity  and  Somatic  Mutation  in  the  Eti- 


ology of  Tumors  Induced  by  Parasites  and  Chemical  Irritants."  Occasional 
Publications  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
No.  4  (June,  1937),  29-36. 
Dunning,  Wilhelmina  F.,  "The  Origin  of  Malignancy,  Somatic  Mutations, 
Genes  and  Viruses."  The  Medical  Women's  Journal,  May,  1937. 
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Exner,  Frank  M.,  "Some  Physical  Problems  of  High  Voltage  X-ray  Therapy." 

Radiology,  XXVII  (August,  1936),  186-90. 
Haagensen,  Cushman  D.,  and  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  "Liposarcoma  Produced  by 

1 :2-Benzpyrene."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXVII  (July,  1936),  474-84. 
Heiman,  Jacob,  and  Otto  F.  Krehbiel,  "The  Influence  of  Hormones  on  Breast 

Hyperplasia  and  Tumor  Growths  in  White  Rats."  American  Journal  of 

Cancer,  XXVII  (July,  1936),  450-73. 

"Spontaneous  Mammary  Carcinoma  in  a  Female  Rabbit."  American 

Journal  of  Cancer,  XXIX  (January,  1937),  93-101. 

Packard,  Charles,  "The  Biological  Roentgen."  Radiology,  XXVII  (August, 
1936),  191-95. 

"The  Effect  of  Single  and  Divided  Doses  of  High  Intensity  X-rays  on 

the  Eggs  of  Drosophila."  American  Journal  of  Cancer,  XXX  (May,  1937), 

i3°-38- 
Vogelaar,  Johannes  P.  M.,  and  Eleanor  Erlichman,  "The  Significance  of 

Amino  Acids  for  the  Growth  in  Vitro  of  Human  Fibroblasts."  American 

Journal  of  Cancer,  XXVIII  (October,  1936),  301-13. 
Wood,  Francis  Carter,  "Progress  in  X-ray  Therapy."  Reports  of  the  Second 

International  Congress  of  Scientific  and  Social  Campaign  against  Cancer, 

Brussels,  September,  1936,  p.  320. 

"The  Pathology  of  Cancer."  Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Congress  on 

Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago,  February,  1937,  pp.  15-17. 

"The  Production  of  Tumors  by  Chemical  Agents."  Occasional  Publi 


cations  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  June, 

IQ37>PP-6°-61- 

'Present  Status  of  Malignant  and  Benign  Tumors."  Abstract  of  the 


Proceedings  of  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Medical  Directors,  New  York  City,  1937,  XXIII,  pp.  208-24. 
"Cancer."  The  Americana  Annual,  1937,  pp.  105-07. 


The  Director  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  from  the 
Anna  Fuller  Fund  and  the  Louis  D.  Beaumont  Fund,  and  an  anony- 
mous gift  of  $10,000  for  the  work  of  the  Institute.  Without  such 
generous  help  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  work  might  have 
been  hampered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Carter  Wood, 
Director 
June  30, 193J 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  LIBRARIES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Director  of  University  Libraries  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1937. 

The  Columbia  University  Library  may  be  described  as  a  system 
of  libraries,  decentralized  as  to  location,  but  with  a  centralized  ad- 
ministration. In  some  university  libraries  physical  decentralization 
is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  complete  administrative  autonomy 
for  each  unit  as  well.  In  others,  book  collections  and  service  are 
both  centralized.  The  Columbia  plan  is  believed  to  embody  the 
major  advantages  and  to  avoid  the  most  serious  disadvantages  of 
both  these  other  systems.  Economy  of  administration  is  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  centralization  of  general  administration  and  of 
the  technical  processes  such  as  the  purchase  of  books  and  supplies, 
cataloguing  and  classification,  and  binding.  To  some  slight  extent 
this  economy  is  necessarily  offset  by  the  cost  of  general  supervision 
and  an  adequate  messenger  service  between  the  central  library  and 
the  departments  and  between  the  departments  themselves,  and  of 
an  efficient  telephone  system.  The  library  telephone  service,  cen- 
tralized on  its  own  subswitchboard,  now  handles  some  seventy-nine 
extensions,  not  including  the  twenty-three  extensions  serving  the 
administrative  offices  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  School  of  Library 
Service.  There  is  some  complaint  that  the  messenger  service  has  not 
been  adequate  since  the  central  library  moved  to  South  Hall.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  correct  this  fault  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  physical  decentralization  of  book 
collections  is  the  necessity  it  imposes  on  a  certain  number  of  readers 
of  going  about  the  Campus  to  various  scattered  department  li- 
braries to  consult  all  the  books  which  they  find  from  the  central 
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catalogue  are  of  interest  to  them.  This  is  an  unavoidable  result  of 
decentralized  book  collections.  It  is  impossible  either  to  provide 
enough  duplicate  copies  or  a  messenger  service  capable  of  putting 
before  a  reader  in  the  main  library  or  in  any  department  library  all 
the  books  in  the  whole  library  system  that  he  may  wish  to  see.  In 
the  main  the  departmental  divisions  correspond  closely  to  the  sub- 
ject organization  of  departments  of  instruction.  The  large  majority 
of  students  and  officers  find  their  library  materials  close  at  hand  and 
not  widely  scattered.  The  individual  whose  interests  cut  across  the 
boundaries  of  established  units  of  instruction  and  library  service  has 
simply  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  library  system  which  might  be 
best  for  him  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  large  majority.  The  library 
staff  always  regrets  the  necessity  of  sending  a  reader  from  place  to 
place  and  will  always  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  save  his 
time  and  effort. 

The  philosophy  by  which  the  library  administration  desires  the 
service  in  every  department  to  be  guided  is  well  expressed  by  Miss 
Granville  Meixell,  librarian  of  the  engineering  library,  in  her  an- 
nual report  to  the  Director  in  which  she  says: 

To  give  a  maximum  of  service  to  as  many  readers  as  possible  is  the  aim  toward 
which  the  Engineering  library  is  constantly  working.  Such  service  to  be  firmly 
established  must  be  built  on  a  basis  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
group  which  the  library  serves,  an  adequate  book  collection,  records  which 
are  efficient  without  being  burdensome,  and  a  sufficient  staff,  which  is  well- 
trained,  knows  the  tools  at  its  disposal  and  uses  them  efficiently. 

In  contrast  with  the  standardized  procedure  of  registering  for 
courses  and  attending  seminars  and  lectures,  the  part  which  the 
Library  plays  in  the  students'  program  is  informal,  unsupervised, 
and  unrecorded.  Perhaps  that  is  as  it  should  be  and  yet  the  feeling 
always  persists  that  for  one  reason  or  another  no  group  of  students 
make  as  full  use  as  they  profitably  could  of  the  services  the  library 
is  prepared  to  offer.  At  least  partial  confirmation  of  that  impression 
was  obtained  this  year  in  the  School  of  Business  library.  The  li- 
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brarian  of  that  department,  Mr.  Walter  Hausdorfer,  addressed  a 
letter  to  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  the  School  of  Business, 
calling  attention  to  the  service  which  the  library  can  give  in  connec- 
tion with  the  writing  of  papers  and  theses.  Later,  as  a  rough  check 
on  the  response  to  this  letter,  members  of  the  library  staff  were 
asked  to  rate  these  thirty-seven  students  on  the  use  they  made  of  the 
library  service  in  that  department.  A  tabulation  of  these  ratings 
shows  that  fourteen  were  rated  A,  that  is,  making  frequent  or  inten- 
sive use  of  the  library;  five,  B,  fairly  frequent  or  intensive;  seven,  C, 
moderate  use;  two,  D,  occasional  or  infrequent  use;  and  nine,  E,  not 
known  to  any  member  of  the  library  staff. 

This  is  of  course  a  very  inexact  measure  of  whatever  it  is  that  it 
attempts  to  measure.  Does  the  fact  that  apparently  only  about  half 
of  this  student  group  made  much  use  of  the  library  mean  that  the 
library  service  itself  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  or  is  the 
explanation  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  students'  major  interest 
or  in  the  method  of  instruction  employed  ?  Personal  interviews  with 
students  given  a  low  rating  might  lead  to  the  correct  answer,  but 
that  would  be  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  field  of  activity 
which  the  library  has  traditionally  set  for  itself.  Perhaps  the  com- 
plete check-up  and  analysis  call  for  a  more  definite  plan  of  coopera- 
tion between  faculties  and  library  staff. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  School  of  Business  from  undergrad- 
uate to  graduate  work  continues  to  be  reflected  in  the  use  made  of 
the  library.  The  reading  of  reserved  books  is  steadily  declining, 
while  the  circulation  of  non-reserved  books  increases,  indicating  a 
definite  change  in  methods  of  instruction  and  of  the  level  on  which 
students  are  working.  This  change  points  out  very  clearly  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  library  service  must  be  developed  to  serve  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  students  in  the  broad  field  of  business  and 
economics. 

A  reasonably  adequate  collection  of  books  and  periodicals  repre- 
senting the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  practice  in  a  limited 
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number  of  subjects  that  are  so  well  developed  and  important  as  to 
require  special  courses  of  instruction  can  easily  be  brought  together. 
But  that  is  not  enough  for  graduate  students.  For  any  kind  of  re- 
search or  independent  inquiry  the  student  must  have  access  to  large 
organized  collections  of  documentary  materials.  At  present  the  only 
fields  in  which  such  collections  of  research  materials  are  available 
for  graduate  students  in  business  are  corporation  finance  and  the 
history  of  accounting,  and  neither  of  these  collections  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  library  itself  without  special  gifts  outside  the  regular 
library  budget. 

The  latter  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  Colonel  Robert  H.  Mont- 
gomery. The  development  of  the  splendid  Montgomery  library  of 
accountancy  has  been  continued  the  past  year  by  the  addition  of 
histories  of  various  phases  of  accounting  and  of  important  manu- 
script accounts,  such  as  a  two-volume  set  of  documents  relating  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  French  East  India  Company,  containing  min- 
utes of  meetings,  decrees,  proceedings,  inventories,  accounts  of  ven- 
tures in  progress,  and  balance  sheets  dated  about  the  year  1769. 

In  1923  the  late  Mr.  Marvyn  Scudder,  as  president  and  owner  of 
the  Investor's  Agency,  gave  to  the  University  his  valuable  financial 
library,  the  University  agreeing  to  maintain  it  under  certain  definite 
conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Marvyn  Scudder  financial  library. 
Even  though  liberally  interpreted  by  Mr.  Scudder  and  his  repre- 
sentatives, these  restrictions  had  become  increasingly  burdensome. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Scudder  on  June  18, 1935,  the  Library  opened 
negotiations  with  Mrs.  Scudder,  into  whose  hands  control  of  the 
Investor's  Agency  had  passed,  looking  toward  a  modification  of  the 
agreement,  but  before  any  decision  had  been  reached  Mrs.  Scudder 
died,  on  March  17,  1936.  She  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of  the 
Investor's  Agency  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Hudson,  who 
on  August  21,  1936,  generously  provided  the  ideal  solution  of  the 
problem  imposed  by  the  1923  agreement  by  offering  to  waive  all 
restrictions  and  conditions  in  connection  with  the  Scudder  library, 
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stipulating  merely  that  it  continue  to  be  known  as  the  Marvyn 
Scudder  financial  library,  the  name  to  appear  on  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  the  library  is  administered  and  a  special  bookplate 
to  be  used  in  the  books  given  by  Mr.  Scudder.  This  very  important 
collection  therefore  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  library  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  will  be  administered  by  the  University  Li- 
brary in  such  a  way  as  to  carry  out  the  desire  expressed  by  Mr.  Scud- 
der in  presenting  the  library  to  the  University  in  1923,  "to  see  its 
future  assured  as  a  useful  factor  in  the  education  of  young  men  for 
a  business  training  and  life  of  usefulness  involving  corporate  and 
financial  matters." 

In  many  other  fields  the  Library  should  be  able  to  offer  to  the  grad- 
uate student  collections  of  research  material  comparable  to  those 
now  available  in  corporation  finance  and  the  history  of  accountancy. 
The  development  of  such  collections,  however,  will  necessitate  a 
greatly  expanded  budget  not  only  to  purchase  books  and  other 
printed  materials  available  in  the  market,  but  to  provide  the  skilled 
service  necessary  to  locate,  select,  and  acquire  it,  to  catalogue  and 
organize  it,  to  house  it  properly,  and  to  assist  the  student  and 
research  worker  in  making  use  of  it.  What  is  true  of  our  collections 
in  the  field  of  business  is  also  true  in  many  other  fields. 

Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian,  reports  that  accessions  in 
most  of  the  important  classes  of  architectural  publications  are  now 
at  low  ebb. 

Conditions — cultural  and  financial  in  Germany,  and  financial  in  many  other 
countries — have  put  a  stop  to  much  valuable  scholarly  research  and  its  pub- 
lication. Germany,  which  used  to  produce  so  many  valuable  works  on  con- 
temporary architecture,  has  turned  entirely  away  from  this  field,  and  in  its 
place  there  is  a  wave  of  sentimental  and  often  valueless  books  on  Germanische 
Bauern\unst.  American  publishers,  too,  are  as  a  rule  publishing  little  schol- 
arly work  on  the  historical  side  of  architecture  except  when  the  work  is  heavily 
subsidized.  Popular  works  they  do  publish  from  time  to  time,  and  elaborately 
illustrated  works  with  nugatory  text  dealing  with  the  allied  arts,  in  the  hope 
that  snob-appeal  at  the  beginning,  and  the  income  from  remaindered  copies 
later,  will  produce  profits.  The  problem  of  remaindered  books  is  a  difficult 
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one.  In  actuality  it  means  that  libraries  which  have  to  have  the  books  soon 
after  publication,  frequently  are  compelled  to  pay  twice  what  the  book  is 
worth,  and  four  times  what  it  is  sold  for  two  years  later. 

Two  years  ago  the  Avery  Library  Committee  embarked  on  a 
program  of  building  up  the  materials  dealing  with  Spain  and 
Scandinavia.  After  considerable  progress  had  been  made,  the  war 
put  an  end  to  the  purchases  from  Spain.  Concentrating  therefore 
on  Scandinavia,  the  needs  of  the  library  from  that  country  will  soon 
be  well  supplied. 

Noteworthy  gifts  have  come  the  past  year  from  Mr.  George  Elm- 
slie,  of  Chicago,  a  friend  of  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  great  creators  of  the  present  architectural  move- 
ment. Mr.  Elmslie  presented  to  the  Avery  library  the  entire  holo- 
graph pencil  manuscript  of  Sullivan's  epoch-making  Kindergarten 
Chats,  and  also  two  groups  of  Sullivan's  meticulously  drawn  later 
sketches,  which  make  valuable  additions  to  die  Sullivan  material 
already  in  the  Avery  library. 

This  year  has  brought  us  the  full  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  library  has  outgrown  its  quarters  in  Kent  Hall,  for  it  has  been 
necessary  to  move  some  eleven  thousand  volumes  to  the  main  li- 
brary stack  room  in  South  Hall.  A  few  hundred  feet  of  shelf  space 
will  be  provided  by  building  wooden  shelves  in  a  narrow  corridor. 
After  these  have  been  filled  it  will  be  necessary  every  year  to  move 
a  part  of  the  live  collection  to  South  Hall  or  to  some  other  location 
until  larger  quarters  can  be  provided  for  the  law  library.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  collection  numbered  204,000  volumes. 

The  collection  of  international  law  and  international  relations  on 
the  second  floor  of  Kent  Hall  has  also  outgrown  its  shelving  facili- 
ties. A  new  stack  unit  has  been  installed,  but  it  will  probably  be 
filled  in  the  coming  year  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  books  in  the  future  without  encroaching  further  on  the 
needed  reading  room  space.  From  the  library  point  of  view,  at  least, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  next  important  unit  in  the  University  building 
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program  should  be  a  structure  large  enough  to  house  the  School  of 
Law  and  a  law  library  of  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  year  in  the  rare  book  depart- 
ment was  the  preparation  and  publication  through  the  Columbia 
University  Press  of  A  Catalogue  of  the  Epstean  Collection  on  the 
History  and  Science  of  Photography  and  Its  Applications,  Espe- 
cially to  the  Graphic  Arts,  listing  some  fourteen  hundred  items.  As 
this  collection  had  not  previously  been  catalogued  the  preparation 
of  copy  involved  a  large  amount  of  careful  work.  At  the  same  time 
most  of  the  collection  was  bound  in  permanent  form. 

The  Library  is  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Edward  Epstean,  first  of  all 
for  continuing  to  add  to  the  collection  he  gave  to  the  University 
several  years  ago,  but  also  for  his  generosity  in  providing  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  publication  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  Foreword 
which  Mr.  Epstean  contributed  to  the  volume  he  says: 

Many  years  ago  I  began  collecting  a  library  of  scientific  and  applied  pho- 
tography. It  was  the  need  for  a  thorough  theoretical  understanding  of  the 
reproductive  processes  by  photography,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for 
some  forty-five  years,  which  led  me  to  bring  together  these  books.  Illustrations 
are  looked  upon  today  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  few  realize 
how  much  study  and  work  lie  behind  the  present  wealth  and  quality  of  pho- 
tographic illustration.  It  was  the  heritage  of  books  which  led  us  along  the 
paths  of  experimentation  and  new  understanding. 

Mr.  Milton  Halsey  Thomas,  Curator  of  the  Columbiana  collec- 
tion, reports  an  active  and  interesting  year.  Valuable  new  material 
has  been  added  by  gift  and  purchase.  The  Columbiana  Endowment 
Fund  reached  a  total  of  $29,637.50  at  the  end  of  the  year,  including 
a  gift  of  $1,887  from  ^  C^ass  °f  ^7  on  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
The  Class  of  1882  made  a  gift  at  Commencement  of  $1,500  for 
furnishing  the  new  rooms  for  the  Columbiana  collection. 

Columbiana  has  definitely  outgrown  its  present  quarters  and 
should  be  moved  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  space  provided  for  it  in 
the  general  plan  for  the  future  occupancy  of  Low  Memorial  Li- 
brarv.  Much  material  now  in  private  hands  would  doubtless  be 
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offered  if  facilities  for  housing  and  exhibiting  it  were  adequate. 
The  department  functions  more  and  more  as  central  University 
archives,  collecting  material,  making  it  available  for  reference  and 
research,  and  exhibiting  it.  This  year,  by  the  help  of  N.Y.A.  labor, 
the  College  papers  up  to  1870  were  mounted  ready  for  binding  and 
cataloguing.  This  material  includes  the  surviving  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  College  and  all  the  reports  of  the  President,  pro- 
fessors, Treasurer,  and  committees  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Few  persons  seem  to  realize  how  important  to  the  work  of  the 
Columbiana  department  are  the  personal  papers  of  officers,  and 
others  closely  associated  with  the  University.  Mr.  Thomas  makes 
the  very  pertinent  suggestion  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if 
more  of  the  leading  professors  would  make  provision  in  their  wills 
or  otherwise  for  leaving  their  correspondence  and  other  papers  to 
the  University  Library.  Any  reasonable  restriction  designed  to  guar- 
antee the  use  of  such  material  for  historical  purposes  only  would 
gladly  be  observed. 

Mr.  R.  Tsunoda,  Curator  of  the  Japanese  collection,  reports  the 
addition  of  1,118  volumes,  fifty  of  them  given  by  Mrs.  Iwahiko 
Tsumanuma  from  the  collection  of  her  deceased  husband,  a  well- 
known  architect  in  the  Japanese  colony  of  New  York,  and  150 
others  from  Japanese  and  American  friends  in  this  country.  During 
the  year  the  collection  has  been  further  enriched  by  over  one  hun- 
dred volumes  from  the  Nichibei-Bunka  Gakkai,  the  organization 
to  which  the  University  is  indebted  for  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  books  in  the  Japanese  language  outside  of  Japan,  numbering  at 
present  30,000  volumes.  The  Nichibei-Bunka  Gakkai,  formed  in 
Japan  in  1928  for  die  purpose  of  bringing  this  collection  to  Amer- 
ica, has  now  issued  a  printed  catalogue  designed  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  the  many  Japanese  donors. 

The  Browsing  Room  collection  now  numbers  3,600  carefully 
selected  volumes.  Additions  from  current  publications  are  made 
with  a  view  to  putting  into  the  hands  of  undergraduates  in  Colum- 
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bia  College  the  kind  of  worth-while  books  in  which  they  have 
shown  an  interest  as  well  as  those  in  which  it  is  hoped  an  interest 
may  be  developed.  Curricular  materials  are  in  general  excluded 
from  the  buying  lists,  for  the  same  reason  that  readers  are  asked  to 
leave  their  textbooks  in  the  anteroom.  The  room  attracted  33,930 
readers  during  the  year. 

An  increasingly  important  aspect  of  the  educational  activity  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  Library  is  to  be  found  in  the  series 
of  exhibitions  which  are  shown  throughout  the  year.  These  vary 
greatly  in  size,  purpose,  and  general  interest.  The  preparation  of 
even  the  smallest  and  most  specialized  in  its  appeal  usually  requires 
far  more  knowledge,  skill,  and  patient  research  than  the  casual 
observer  is  apt  to  realize. 

The  Avery  architectural  library,  with  its  wealth  of  material  suit- 
able for  exhibition  purposes  and  ample  floor  space  and  display  cases, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  have  something  worth  visiting  at  any  time 
during  the  academic  year.  From  September,  1936,  to  June,  1937, 
eight  exhibitions  were  shown  in  the  Avery  library:  September- 
October:  Architectural  Books  of  the  Classical  Revival — sources, 
plan  books,  achievements;  November:  Early  Architecture  of  New 
York  City — selected  work  of  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Sur- 
vey; December:  The  Architecture  of  International  Exhibitions  and 
World's  Fairs;  January :  The  Aquatint  in  Architectural  Illustration; 
February:  Work  of  the  Free-hand  Drawing  Department  of  the 
School  of  Architecture;  March:  A  Century  of  American  Architec- 
tural Drawing — selected  examples  from  the  Avery  library  collec- 
tion; April:  French  Architectural  Books,  1500-1800;  May-June: 
Selected  Rare  and  Beautiful  Architectural  Books  from  the  Avery 
Library  Collection. 

The  Avery  Librarian,  Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  reports  that  in  general 
these  exhibitions  receive  satisfactory  publicity,  but  that  the  news- 
papers make  the  curious  error  of  publishing  extended  write-ups  in 
the  real  estate  sections  of  the  Sunday  papers.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
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that  those  who  would  wish  to  visit  the  Avery  exhibitions  are  in  the 
habit  of  reading  the  real  estate  section.  These  exhibitions  appeal 
primarily  to  those  interested  in  the  fine  arts  and  rare  books. 

Interesting  items  on  exhibition  at  some  time  during  the  year  in 
the  East  Asiatic  department  include  a  collection  of  "oracle  bones" 
of  the  Shang-Yin  period,  1400-1100  B.C.,  loaned  to  the  Chinese 
Department  by  Professor  Ernest  K.  Smith  of  Yenching  University, 
Peiping.  In  the  engineering  library  pictures  collected  by  Professor 
James  K.  Finch  on  a  trip  to  the  West  and  to  Central  America  were 
shown.  An  exhibit  of  coins  and  metals  belonging  to  Professor  Wil- 
liam Campbell  and  arranged  by  him  occupied  one  case  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  As  Professor  Campbell  gave  his  collections  to  the  Uni- 
versity these  exhibitions  will  be  continued. 

During  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  seasons,  as  in  former  years, 
selected  material  from  the  special  collections  of  the  Library  as- 
sembled under  the  title  "The  Evolution  of  the  Book"  was  shown  in 
the  exhibition  room  of  the  rare  book  department.  This  proved  to  be 
of  interest  as  usual  to  the  many  casual  visitors  and  particularly  to 
students  in  the  School  of  Library  Service  and  others  interested 
in  bookmaking.  During  the  month  of  March  was  held  an  exhibition 
of  book  illustrations  by  Hans  Alexander  Muller,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Wood-Engraving  at  the  Leipzig  State  Academy  of  Graphic 
Arts. 

The  Columbiana  department  has  a  practically  complete  collec- 
tion of  prints  in  which  any  Columbia  buildings  appear.  Many  of 
these  are  on  view  continuously  in  Room  109,  Low  Memorial  Li- 
brary. A  special  selection  of  prints,  engravings,  and  etchings  was 
put  on  exhibit  for  Alumni  Day.  The  Browsing  Room  had  no  less 
than  100  small  exhibits  and  fourteen  larger  ones  in  its  special  ex- 
hibition cases,  having  for  their  purpose  the  development  of  desir- 
able reading  and  book-buying  habits  on  the  part  of  undergraduate 
students,  and  to  save  the  older  worth-while  books  from  being  ne- 
glected in  favor  of  the  newest. 

In  this  incomplete  list  of  the  exhibits  of  the  year,  three  arranged 
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in  the  American  Type  Founders  library  should  be  mentioned,  one 
of  Frankliniana  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on 
January  18,  another  of  Americana,  and  the  third  of  the  fine  print- 
ing of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  large  and  well-located  exhibition  cases  on  the  second  and 
third  floors  of  South  Hall  have  been  kept  well  stocked  with  interest- 
ing and  informative  material  prepared  or  arranged  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Walter  Hausdorfer,  Librarian  of  the  School  of 
Business.  On  the  third  floor  the  following  were  scheduled : 

From  June  15  to  July  15:  jubilee  or  anniversary  volumes  issued 
by  corporations  or  associations,  selected  from  a  collection  in  the 
School  of  Business  library;  from  July  15  through  September:  the 
"Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  1936,"  selected  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts;  in  October:  a  collection  of  books  of  manners  and 
etiquette  from  various  countries  through  the  centuries.  Under  the 
title  "Celebrating  Mrs.  Grundy,"  this  attracted  much  attention,  far 
more  than  usual  from  the  newspapers.  From  December  20  to  Jan- 
uary 15:  fifty  years  of  education  for  librarianship,  documents  and 
pictures  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Library 
Economy  at  Columbia  College  in  1887;  January  16  through  Febru- 
ary: photographs  submitted  in  the  competition  of  the  Columbia 
College  Camera  Club;  March  30  to  April  10:  "Autobiography  of 
the  Press,"  a  collection  of  anniversary  issues  of  newspapers  and 
histories  of  newspapers;  April  10  to  17:  sixtieth  anniversary  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Columbia  Spectator,  1877-1937;  April  20  to  May  23: 
artistic  hand  book-binding  by  Kathryn  Gerlach  and  Gerhard  Ger- 
lach  and  their  students;  June:  publishing  birthdays,  histories  of 
publishing  houses,  American  and  foreign. 

On  two  of  the  second-floor  cases  selections  from  the  Parsons  col- 
lection of  railroad  prints  have  been  shown  most  of  the  year.  In 
others,  items  of  interest  from  the  business  library,  models  and  draw- 
ings of  costumes  and  sets  used  in  the  productions  of  the  Columbia 
Theater  Associates,  and  Pulitzer  Prize  items. 

The  purchases  of  the  year  are  characterized  by  their  number  and 
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variety  rather  than  by  the  outstanding  importance  of  individual 
items.  Some  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Avery  library  have  been  men- 
tioned. A  university  library  may  be  rated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  scholar  and  research  student  very  largely  on  its  periodical  files. 
The  past  year  in  pursuing  its  policy  of  building  up  its  periodical 
sets  the  following  have  been  acquired:  Publications  of  the  Societe 
historique  et  archeologique  de  Tournai,  Bulletins  1-9,  11— 15, 
17-25  and  Memoires  1-10,  14-23;  Bulletin  of  the  Societe  des  anti- 
quaires  de  Picardie,  Vols.  I,  III-IV,  VI,  VIII-XII,  XVI-XXXIV 
(1841-1933);  Societe  demulation  du  Jura,  Memoires  1866-67, 
1873-75,  1877,  1881-1905,  1907-35,  Seance  publique,  1829-1934, 
and  Travaux,  1838-50,  1863-65;  Kiev  Universitet,  Universitetskiia 
Izviestiia,  1874,  1875,  1877,  1880-82,  1884-92,  1894-96,  1898-1902, 
1915-19;  Norfolk  Record  Society  of  England,  Publications  1-9. 

Professor  Emeritus  David  Eugene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Teachers  College  from  1901  to  1926,  presented  his  private 
library  to  the  University  in  193 1.  The  gift  of  his  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  275  historical  mathematical  instruments  was  reported  last 
year.  The  past  year  Professor  Smith  has  added  extensively  to  the 
collection  of  portraits  and  letters.  Plans  completed  during  the  past 
year  for  the  safe  and  adequate  housing  and  exhibition  of  the  Smith 
collections  in  Low  Memorial  Library  in  intimate  association  with 
the  Plimpton  library  make  it  appropriate  to  describe  here  more 
adequately  than  in  previous  annual  reports  the  general  scope  and 
content  of  this  rich  and  valuable  gift.  The  account  which  follows 
has  been  borrowed  and  condensed  from  an  article  prepared  for  pub- 
lication in  Osiris  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  Frick,  Librarian  of  the  David 
Eugene  Smith  Library. 

The  library  is  made  up  of  some  twenty  thousand  items  gathered 
from  almost  every  corner  of  the  globe  where  mathematics  and  re- 
lated subjects  have  been  recorded  in  written  or  printed  form.  The 
basic  collection  consists  of  about  ten  thousand  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  recording  the  development  of  mathematics,  most  of 
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them  dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Both 
historical  treatises  and  source  material  are  included,  as  well  as  a  few 
hundred  books  dealing  with  the  related  subject  of  astronomy.  Many 
of  the  pieces  bear  the  names  and  handwritten  notes  of  former 
owners. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  lives  of  mathemati- 
cians are  supplemented  by  some  three  thousand  portraits  of  about 
one  thousand  individuals  and  four  thousand  of  their  autograph 
letters.  Many  of  the  latter  are  valuable  in  tracing  the  development 
of  mathematical  theories  and  formulas.  One  hundred  and  six 
portrait  medals  and  medallions  represent  mathematicians  recog- 
nized in  this  way  for  their  contributions  to  knowledge.  Counters 
and  coins  to  the  number  of  125  illustrate  the  development  of  nu- 
merals and  the  methods  of  computation  used  in  medieval  times. 

In  addition  to  the  autograph  letters  of  mathematicians  the  manu- 
script material  includes  1,000  documents  originating  before  1600, 
mainly  of  parchment  or  vellum,  showing  various  uses  and  types  of 
numbers.  Among  these  are  tax  and  census  rolls  of  cities,  deeds  and 
gifts  of  property,  accounts  of  crops  from  estates,  marriage  contracts, 
accounts  of  payments  to  workmen  of  various  kinds,  units  of  meas- 
ure from  different  cities,  rent  rolls,  and  wills.  Manuscript  treatises 
on  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  the  almanac,  as  well  as  notebooks  and 
account  books  of  various  periods  and  from  several  countries,  add 
several  hundred  more  items  to  the  collection.  The  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian manuscripts  include  many  important  mathematical  writings, 
among  them  three  remarkable  fourteenth-century  manuscripts — 
one  the  algebra  of  Omar  Khayyam,  another  the  astronomy  of  Al- 
Khowarizmi,  and  a  third  a  translation  of  Euclid  into  Arabic. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the  library  is  a  group  of 
275  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments  illustrating  various 
types  of  devices  for  measuring,  recording,  surveying,  and  calculat- 
ing. Many  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  printed  texts  are  thus 
concretely  illustrated  by  this  historical  collection  of  instruments. 
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Professor  Smith's  library  was  developed  primarily  to  serve  the 
scholar  in  the  history  of  mathematics,  but  being  not  only  a  historian 
of  mathematics  but  a  true  bibliophile  and  a  lover  of  art  as  well,  the 
collection  which  he  has  given  to  the  Library  contains  much  of  inter- 
est to  the  non-mathematician.  The  scholar  interested  in  the  general 
history  of  various  countries,  in  comparative  law,  or  in  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages  will  find  in  these  documents  and  manuscripts 
much  source  material.  Although  each  document  was  selected  be- 
cause it  dealt  with  or  contained  numbers,  in  many  cases  its  main 
interest  is  in  the  field  of  law,  history,  or  genealogy.  Many  of  the 
letters  written  by  mathematicians  deal  with  politics  or  some  other 
subject  far  removed  from  mathematics.  Students  of  bookmaking 
will  find  in  the  collection  a  great  variety  of  interesting  forms  of  the 
book,  such  as  cuneiform  tablets,  leather  and  vellum  rolls,  palm  leaf 
books,  and  manuscripts  on  bamboo,  bark,  copper,  papyrus,  linen, 
and  silk. 

A  selection  of  instruments,  portraits,  and  books  was  loaned  in 
December  to  the  Hayden  Planetarium  for  a  five-month's  exhibit. 
Beginning  in  the  month  of  June  representative  instruments  and  the 
books  dealing  with  them  were  displayed  in  the  exhibition  room  of 
the  rare  book  department  for  the  benefit  of  librarians  attending  the 
annual  conference  of  the  American  Library  Association  and  for 
Summer  Session  students. 

The  outstanding  gift  which  has  come  to  the  Library  during  the 
past  year,  and  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  received,  was  the  Plimp- 
ton library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  head  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers.  Although  he  had  given  his  library,  representing  the  la- 
bor of  sixty  years,  to  the  University  in  May,  1936,  when  he  indicated 
his  approval  of  the  plans  which  the  Library  had  developed  for  its 
proper  housing,  the  gift  was  not  announced  until  after  Mr.  Plimp- 
ton's death  on  July  1.  Pending  the  completion  of  its  permanent 
home  in  Low  Memorial  Library  die  collection  was  placed  in  South 
Hall. 
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This  library,  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  items,  is  particularly 
strong  in  the  field  of  mathematics  and  in  books  and  manuscripts  re- 
lating to  the  development  of  the  English  language.  It  will  normally 
require  several  years  to  prepare  an  adequate  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  devote  to  a  general  description  of  its  contents 
the  August,  1937,  issue  of  the  Bibliotheca  Columbiana,  published  by 
the  Friends  of  the  Library  of  Columbia  University.  Some  260  of  the 
most  important  manuscripts  will  be  described  in  the  forthcoming 
Census  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Manuscripts  in  America,  pre- 
pared by  Seymour  de  Ricci  of  Paris.  The  early  arithmetical  books 
and  manuscripts  have  been  carefully  listed  and  described  by  Profes- 
sor David  Eugene  Smith  in  his  Rara  Arithmetica,  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Arithmetics  Written  before  the  Year  MDCI  with  a  Description  of 
Those  in  the  Library  of  George  Arthur  Plimpton  of  New  Yor\,  507 
pp.,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  in  1908.  Mr.  Plimpton  himself  de- 
scribed portions  of  his  collection  from  time  to  time  in  books  and 
articles,  most  of  which  are  illustrated  with  facsimile  reproductions. 

Mr.  Plimpton  had  for  many  years  been  closely  associated  with 
Columbia  University  as  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College  and  as  its 
Treasurer  for  forty-three  years.  Since  its  organization  in  1928  he 
had  been  president  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. After  his  death  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith,  who  had 
been  secretary  and  later  vice-president,  was  elected  president. 

Another  significant  gift  of  the  year  came  from  Mr.  William 
Evarts  Benjamin  in  the  form  of  a  valuable  collection  in  the  field  of 
American  literature,  covering  the  latter  part  of  the  so-called  Knick- 
erbocker period,  roughly  1835  to  i860.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Park 
Benjamin  collection  in  honor  of  the  donor's  father  who  was  one  of 
the  leading  journalists  and  a  well-known  literary  figure  in  the  three 
decades  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Benjamin  also  made  a  gift  of  $5,000  toward  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  collection,  which  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  Library's  resources  in  the  field  of  American  history  and  litera- 
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ture.  In  1927  Mr.  Benjamin  endowed  a  chair  of  American  history 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  enable  the  national  library  to  develop 
its  original  sources  in  the  field  of  American  history. 

An  organization  known  as  "The  Hellenic  Student  Society  PNYX 
of  Columbia  University,"  an  active  cultural  society  maintained  by 
some  forty  students  of  Greek  origin  in  residence  in  the  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  of  the  University,  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  Greek  library  in  the  University.  During 
the  past  year  this  idea  has  borne  fruit.  One  member  of  the  group,  Mr. 
Christ  Loukas,  visited  Athens  and  enlisted  the  interest  of  King 
George  II,  as  well  as  of  the  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University 
of  Athens.  Mr.  Georgakopoulos,  the  Minister  of  Education,  also 
formed  a  committee  of  his  Ministry  to  cooperate  with  the  University 
committee. 

Early  in  1937  the  Library  received  the  first  shipment  of  175  beau- 
tifully bound  modern  Greek  books,  some  of  them  selected  by  King 
George  II,  some  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  some  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University  of  Athens.  The  latter  committee  will  con- 
tribute annually  as  many  of  the  choicest  books  and  periodicals  as 
may  be  economically  possible  and  will  aid  in  the  selection  of  other 
books  to  be  purchased  from  funds  which  the  Hellenic  Student  So- 
ciety plans  to  raise. 

The  extensive  library  on  printing  and  the  graphic  arts  brought 
together  during  the  last  thirty  years  and  maintained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Type  Founders  Company  at  its  former  plant  in  Jersey  City  was 
moved  to  the  University  and  placed  in  South  Hall  in  September, 
1936,  where  it  is  open  for  inspection  and  use  by  research  workers 
and  others  interested  in  printing  and  the  other  graphic  arts.  The 
University  has  accepted  the  collection  on  deposit  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  purchase  it  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  permanent  addition  of  the  collection  will  serve  to 
round  out  the  University's  resources  in  the  field  of  the  arts  of  the 
book  and  the  history  of  printing.  It  has  seemed  to  all  concerned  that 
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it  is  especially  important  for  this  valuable  library  to  remain  in  or 
near  New  York  City,  the  principal  center  of  the  printing  and 
graphic  arts  industries  of  the  country. 

The  collection  owes  its  existence  to  the  interest  of  Robert  W.  Nel- 
son, a  former  president  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
and  the  untiring  work  of  Henry  Lewis  Bullen,  its  librarian,  who,  by 
judicious  purchases  of  individual  volumes  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
entire  collections  of  outstanding  importance,  gradually  brought  the 
library  to  a  point  which  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  describe  it 
as  "by  far  the  most  complete  and  effective  collection  in  existence 
relating  to  the  arts  of  the  book."  The  nucleus  of  the  library  was  the 
result  of  the  merging  of  libraries  maintained  by  several  leading  type 
foundries,  some  of  them  established  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  were  forced  into  consolidation  some  forty  years  ago 
by  the  invention  of  type-casting  and  type-setting  machines.  The 
typographical  library  of  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne  was  added  to  the 
collection  after  his  death  in  1914.  More  than  a  thousand  rare  vol- 
umes were  selected  from  the  library  of  the  Typothetae  of  the  City 
of  New  York  before  it  was  sold  in  1924.  In  1929  the  library  of  the 
Franklin  Typographical  Society,  established  in  1824,  relating  to 
printing  and  other  industrial  graphic  arts,  was  acquired.  Other 
smaller  collections  of  distinction  in  the  general  field  of  the  arts  of 
the  book  and  the  graphic  arts  have  been  acquired  from  time  to  time. 
The  library  is  especially  rich  in  rare  and  valuable  Frankliniana; 
specimen  books  of  types  of  all  countries,  dating  from  i486;  examples 
of  the  work  of  famous  printers;  fine  printing;  and  textbooks  and 
periodicals  having  to  do  with  printing,  engraving,  and  the  allied 
arts.  The  museum  features  of  the  collection  illustrate  the  historical 
development  of  type  founding  and  printing,  including  several  hun- 
dred portraits,  early  printing  presses,  type  founders'  and  printers' 
tools,  statuary,  and  much  biographical  material  relating  to  persons 
prominently  engaged  in  the  industrial  graphic  arts. 

A  large  bronze  tablet  bearing  a  sonnet  entitled  "In  a  Library" 
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written  by  the  late  William  Dudley  Foulke  of  the  Class  of  1869  and 
presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Foulke  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Foulke  Morrison,  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Foulke,  was  placed  on 
the  wall  of  the  Browsing  Room  of  die  University  Library  in  South 
Hall  in  March,  1937. 

Mr.  George  Grady,  of  the  George  Grady  Press,  Inc.,  presented 
to  the  University  through  Secretary  Fackenthal  a  tiny  volume  de- 
scribed as  "the  smallest  book  ever  printed,"  its  dimensions  being 
only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  by  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  Of 
course  it  can  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  text  is 
"The  Rose  Garden  of  Omar  Khayyam."  It  was  privately  printed  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1932. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  gifts  noted  above,  the  Library  has  re- 
ceived many  other  donations  which  are  greatiy  appreciated  but  too 
numerous  to  describe  in  detail.  As  shown  in  the  table  below,  the 
total  number  of  volumes  and  pamphlets  received  by  gift  was  30,247. 
Gifts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  include  $5,000  from  Wil- 
liam Evarts  Benjamin  to  make  additions  to  the  Park  Benjamin 
collection;  $1,050  from  Edward  Epstean  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Epstean  collection;  $714 
from  Dr.  Paterno  for  the  Paterno  library;  and  $250  from  Colonel 
Robert  H.  Montgomery  to  be  used  in  making  additions  to  the  Mont- 
gomery library  of  accountancy. 

The  Author's  Club  gave  400  volumes  on  psychical  research;  Har- 
court  Brace  and  Company,  47  of  its  publications;  Mr.  Ferdinando 
Bosi,  of  Florence,  Italy,  a  reproduction  of  the  Codex  Laurentianus, 
LXXXI,  11.,  Aristotelis  Ethica  Nichomachea,  issued  in  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  copies;  Dr.  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  14  of  his  works 
on  the  history  of  printing  in  America;  the  late  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  a 
collection  of  engineering  books  relating  particularly  to  industry  in 
Czechoslovakia;  Mrs.  Oscar  R.  Foster,  the  technical  books  belong- 
ing to  her  husband,  Columbia,  '99;  Mrs.  John  B.  Jameson  and  Mrs. 
Alex  L.  Ward,  40  volumes,  300  photographs,  and  20  architectural 
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drawings  from  the  library  of  their  father,  Cyrus  Eidlitz;  J.  K.  Fitch, 
a  volume  of  early  American  songs  and  instrumental  music;  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Sprague,  a  collection  of  pamphlets  from  Professor  Sprague's 
library;  Mrs.  George  Hibbitt,  a  collection  of  the  papers  of  her  father, 
the  late  Professor  Ashley  H.  Thorndike;  Huger  Elliott,  a  collection 
of  August,  19x4,  newspapers;  James  Harper,  189  programs  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  for  the  seasons  1913-14,  1919-20;  }.  D.  Au- 
gust Hartz  estate,  a  large  collection  of  German  books;  Walter  S. 
Herzog,  a  collection  of  letters  and  papers  of  M.  Bte.  Valle;  Mrs.  H. 
V.  Holcomb,  92  volumes  on  medical  subjects;  Julius  Holz,  a  large 
picture  of  Richard  Wagner;  Arthur  Johnson,  a  scroll  containing 
Japanese  measured  drawings  of  three  pagodas;  C.  R.  Lamb,  bronze 
plaque  of  S.  P.  Avery;  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Littlejohn,  a  collection  of  the 
publications  of  the  Linguistic  Society;  L.  Marder,  autograph  and 
picture  of  John  Galsworthy;  Abbot  Low  Moffatt,  16  volumes  of 
hearings  of  the  Hofstadter  (Seabury)  Investigating  Committee; 
Edward  Necarsulmer,  54  volumes  of  the  works,  life,  and  memoirs 
of  Voltaire;  Mrs.  Louis  Dwight  Ray,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and 
other  memorabilia  of  her  husband;  Mrs.  Joseph  Rich,  14  books  and 
450  bookplates  in  memory  of  her  husband ;  Adelaide  Rudolph,  man- 
uscript letter  of  James  A.  Garfield;  William  Stone,  Jr.,  six  books 
of  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  1683;  Abel  Cary  Thomas,  editorial  corre- 
spondence of  Brander  Matthews  to  David  Alexander  Munro;  Jennie 
A.  Walker,  a  collection  of  chemical  journals;  William  J.  Wilgus, 
correspondence  relating  to  his  book  on  railway  interrelations  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  P.  H.  Lang,  37  autograph  letters,  chiefly 
by  French  composers  and  musicians  of  the  early  nineteenth  century; 
the  Bauer  Type  Foundry,  a  large  equipment  of  new  printing  type; 
Porter  Garnett,  letters  and  documents  illustrating  the  work  of  the 
Laboratory  Press  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology;  Frederic 
Goudy,  material  illustrating  his  method  of  designing  type. 

From  the  estate  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Freedman,  950  volumes  were  re- 
ceived; from  the  library  of  Charles  Alexander  Nelson,  deputy  libra- 
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rian  of  the  Columbia  University  Library,  reference  librarian,  and 
librarian  of  Columbia  College,  1893-1909,  825  volumes  of  poetry, 
donated  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Wetzel;  from  Mrs.  Albert  Cole- 
man, 144  volumes  and  32  pamphlets;  from  the  Deutsches  Haus, 
3,000  volumes;  from  the  Instituto  de  las  Espanas,  1,000  volumes; 
from  Margaret  Leah  Johnson,  over  400  photostat  copies  of  title  pages 
of  books  in  the  British  Museum;  from  Robert  Mountsier,  201  vol- 
umes; from  Miss  Lina  Saunders,  206;  from  the  library  of  Oscar  R. 
Foster,  48;  from  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
66  volumes;  International  House,  158;  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
100;  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  43;  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations,  37;  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
356  volumes. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  always,  have  given 
large  numbers  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals.  Gifts  from 
President  Butler  head  the  list  with  a  total  of  714.  Professor  William 
H.  Campbell,  whose  death  deprived  the  Library  of  an  ever  inter- 
ested and  helpful  friend,  left  his  technical  books  to  the  engineering 
library.  The  books  of  the  late  Professor  Albin  H.  Beyer  came  also  to 
die  engineering  library  through  his  sons.  Other  donors  in  the 
Engineering  Faculty  were  Dean  Barker,  and  Professors  Lucke, 
Kern,  Parr,  Reed,  Finch,  D.  D.  Jackson,  Karelitz,  Krefeld,  Taggart, 
D.  P.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Kayan,  Dr.  Marchant,  and  Mr.  del  Giudice. 

Gifts  numbering  many  hundreds  of  pieces  came  from  the  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Faculties.  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Lee  and  Mrs.  Lee  gave  a 
total  of  3,648;  Dean  Rappleye,  592;  Dr.  Ewing  C.  McBeath,  264;  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Riley,  533;  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  47;  Dr.  James  W.  Job- 
ling,  247;  Dr.  William  Darrach,  492;  Dr.  A.  Raymond  Dochez, 
184;  Dr.  George  Draper,  241;  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Watson,  in;  Dr. 
Randolph  West,  197;  Dr.  Jean  Corwin,  136;  Dr.  Hans  T.  Clarke, 
121 ;  Dr.  Virginia  Apgar,  58 ;  Dr.  John  D.  Kernan,  50;  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Leonard,  35;  Dr.  J.  Bentley  Squier,  71 ;  Dr.  Arthur  P.  Stout,  29;  Dr. 
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Frederick  Tilney,  504;  Dr.  Horatio  B.  Williams,  15;  and  Dr.  Daniel 
E.  Ziskin,  34. 

Other  members  of  the  faculties  donating  each  twenty-five  vol- 
umes or  more  were:  Professors  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Lindsay 
Rogers,  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  James  T.  Shotwell, 
Douglas  W.  Johnson,  Shepard  B.  Clough,  Frank  Tannenbaum, 
Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Jr.,  Paul  F.  Kerr,  Isadore  G.  Mudge,  John  Clyde 
Oswald,  Walter  Rautenstrauch,  and  Herbert  Schneider. 

It  would  require  many  pages  to  list  separately  the  hundreds  of 
individuals  to  whom  the  Library  is  grateful  for  the  gift  of  books  or 
other  material.  The  following  either  because  of  the  number  or  value 
of  their  gifts  may  be  mentioned  with  special  appreciation:  George 
Arents,  Jr.,  Willy  Aron,  Miyamori  Asataro,  Marshall  Bewick,  Sol 
Bloom,  Walter  L.  Bogert,  Andre  Cheradame,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Coburn, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Z.  W.  Commerford,  Charlotte  Cooper,  Elsa  Gillham, 
Meta  Glass,  C.  C.  Kalbfleisch,  Mme  A.  de  Kerallain,  Rev.  A.  B. 
Koukal,  T.  O.  Mabbott,  Harriet  R.  Peck,  O.  Pinto,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Plimpton,  A.  Gonzales  Prada,  Anita  Reinhard,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee, 
Frank  I.  Schechter,  Samuel  Tannenbaum,  Theodore  Weicker,  and 
J.  M.  Woolsey. 

No  university  library  can  hope  to  have  in  its  own  collections  every 
work  that  the  scholars  who  use  it  may  desire  to  consult.  Photo- 
graphic reproduction  on  film  promises  to  provide  an  efficient  and 
economical  method  of  bringing  a  scholar's  materials  to  him  wher- 
ever he  may  be,  perhaps  in  time  making  it  unnecessary  to  build  up 
great  collections  of  the  less  frequently  used  books,  even  in  university 
libraries.  As  yet,  however,  the  microfilm  has  not  displaced  the  book. 
If  a  volume  needed  by  a  scholar  is  not  in  the  University  Library  an 
effort  is  made  to  borrow  it  from  some  other  library.  Cooperation 
between  libraries  in  the  form  of  inter-institutional  loans  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  increasing  effectiveness.  During  the 
year  under  review  the  Columbia  University  Library  borrowed  more 
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books  and  loaned  more  books  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  interlibrary  loan  activities  for  the  last  five  years. 


BOOKS   LOANED 

"Number  of 

Year 

Volumes 

Borrowing  Libraries 

r932-33 

1244 

191 

1 933-34 

1300 

216 

J934-35 

1006 

203 

!935-36 

1201 

209 

1936-37 

J353 

BOOKS   BORROWED 

185 
Number  of  Libraries 

Year 

Volumes 

Lending  to  Columbia 

!932"33 

281 

42 

J933-34 

412 

5i 

*934"35 

568 

47 

J935-36 

476 

48 

I936~37 

653 

73 

The  largest  number  of  books  borrowed  from  any  library  was  196 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  Fifty  or  more  were  borrowed  from 
Harvard,  Cornell,  and  Princeton  Universities.  Fifty  or  more  vol- 
umes were  loaned  to  Yale  and  Princeton,  the  principal  borrowers 
among  the  other  138  libraries  being  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Iowa,  University  of  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  University  of  Rochester,  Rutgers  University,  Smith 
College,  Swarthmore  College,  and  Syracuse  University. 

In  October,  1936,  the  plan  was  inaugurated  of  charging  a  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  each  book  borrowed  from  another  library,  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  transportation  and  also  put  a  slight  check  on 
the  tendency  to  ask  the  Library  to  borrow  books  when  it  is  not 
actually  necessary.  From  October  6, 1936,  to  June  30,  1937,  the  fees 
collected  for  interlibrary  loan  service  amounted  to  $108. 

The  task  of  binding,  rebinding,  and  repairing  books  of  many 
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kinds  in  all  departments  of  the  Library  is  an  endless  and  in  some 
ways  an  almost  hopeless  one.  The  binding  of  new  books  received  in 
paper  covers  and  of  periodicals  as  the  volumes  are  completed  follows 
a  comparatively  simple  routine,  though  care  and  intelligence  are 
necessary  to  maintain  standards  of  quality  and  accuracy.  A  feeling 
of  despair  comes  over  us  when  we  realize  that  even  the  best  binding 
materials  it  is  possible  to  secure  are  shortlived;  colors  fade  and  cloth 
and  leathers  disintegrate  regardless  of  the  amount  of  use.  Original 
publishers'  bindings  are  still  more  transitory.  If  the  paper  on  which 
books  are  printed  were  durable,  binding  would  be  no  more  hopeless 
than  the  task  of  Sisyphus,  but  when  to  the  impermanence  of  bind- 
ing materials  is  added  the  impermanence  of  the  paper  on  which 
modern  books  are  printed,  the  librarian  finds  his  task  of  conserving 
and  preserving  the  printed  materials  of  history,  science,  literature — 
all  knowledge — an  impossible  one.  Naturally  he  turns  with  a 
feeling  of  high  hope  and  welcome  relief  to  any  medium  for  record- 
ing and  using  print  that  does  not  depend  upon  the  quality  of  ma- 
terials which  go  into  the  production  on  a  commercial  basis  of  the 
modern  printed  volume. 

The  Librarian's  report  for  last  year  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
bad  state  of  preservation  of  many  indispensable  reference  works,  due 
to  the  use  of  a  poor  quality  of  paper.  This  of  course  is  not  a  new  situa- 
tion, though  it  grows  more  serious  from  year  to  year.  If  it  were 
merely  a  question  of  replacing  books  which  can  no  longer  be  used 
because  the  paper  has  completely  disintegrated,  it  would  not  be 
hopeless,  though  very  costly.  The  fact  is  that  much  of  the  material 
is  not  now  available  for  purchase  and  therefore  cannot  be  replaced. 
In  most  cases  where  copies  can  still  be  bought  the  condition  of  the 
paper  is  such  that  it  will  quickly  disintegrate  under  even  the  most 
careful  use. 

The  new  and  hopeful  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  microphotography  to  a  point  where  it  is  practicable  to 
reproduce  these  indispensable  and  disappearing  materials  in  a  cheap, 
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permanent,  and  usable  form  on  film.  For  some  years  the  Library 
had  been  engaged  in  a  slow  and  expensive  program  of  preserving  or 
at  least  prolonging  the  life  of,  newspapers  and  other  important 
material  by  coating  every  page  on  bodi  sides  with  Japanese  tissue. 
Last  year  this  process  on  anything  like  a  large  scale  was  definitely 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  microfilm.  We  had  been  working  on  the 
file  of  The  New  Yor\  Times  for  the  war  years  by  the  tissue-coating 
process.  Volumes  for  the  period  July,  1914,  to  June,  1916,  were  so 
treated  and  will  apparently  be  serviceable  for  a  great  many  years, 
even  if  not  permanently.  For  the  rest  of  the  volumes,  which  are  now 
unfit  to  use,  the  films  have  been  purchased  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Journalism  Library,  along  with  films  for  the  Herald-Tribune,  the 
only  form  in  which  the  Library  now  keeps  that  file  beginning  with 
January  1,  1935. 

The  Columbia  University  Library  has  scarcely  begun  to  produce 
film  for  itself  nor,  outside  of  these  newspaper  films,  to  purchase 
from  the  large  amount  of  film  now  available  for  library  use.  Films 
of  a  few  manuscripts  needed  for  special  purposes  have  been  ac- 
quired in  the  last  year  or  two.  This  past  year  the  proces-verbal  of  the 
Commission  on  Spitzbergen  and  of  the  Interallied  Commission  of 
Inquiry  at  Fiume  were  added  in  film  form  to  the  documents  of  the 
Paris  Conference  in  the  International  Relations  Section  of  the  Law 
Library. 

Many  of  the  other  large  libraries  of  the  country  have  embarked 
on  extensive  programs  of  making  and  collecting  microfilms.  Col- 
umbia cannot  afford  to  be  laggard  in  this  matter.  We  have  only  one 
machine  for  reading  films  at  present  and  that  is  kept  in  the  journal- 
ism library.  We  should  provide  a  reading  machine  in  South  Hall 
at  once;  the  time  is  not  distant  when  several  will  be  needed  and 
eventually  one  or  more  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
nearly  every  reading  room  used  by  graduate  students  and  other 
research  workers. 

At  present  we  are  equipped  to  copy  library  materials  on  film  only 
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in  a  small  and  experimental  way.  We  should  now  acquire  a  practical 
high-speed  camera  and  all  the  other  equipment  necessary  to  pro- 
duce microfilm  on  a  large  scale.  One  problem  not  easily  solved  is 
the  expansion  of  darkroom  facilities.  Since  the  Library  moved  into 
South  Hall  the  photostat  work  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  requires 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  one  darkroom.  It  must  be  confessed  that  six 
years  ago  when  the  plans  for  South  Hall  were  developed  the  need 
of  separate  provision  for  microphotography  was  not  anticipated.  A 
vault  was  provided  for  the  storage  of  a  large  quantity  of  film,  but  no 
adequate  provision  made  for  the  production  of  film  from  library 
materials. 

South  Hall  continues  to  give  great  satisfaction  in  all  its  facilities 
and  arrangements.  Surprisingly  few  defects  have  developed  in  use, 
aside  from  those  imposed  by  the  necessary  limitations  of  available 
space  and  cost.  The  stream  of  visitors  desiring  to  see  the  building  is 
almost  embarrassing  in  the  amount  of  time  required  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  to  guide  inspection  tours  of  groups  and  individuals  who 
come  with  a  serious  purpose.  We  are  always  glad,  however,  to  wel- 
come visitors  who  come  in  the  hope  of  getting  ideas  and  informa- 
tion to  be  applied  to  their  own  library  building  problems,  believing 
that  within  limits  this  is  an  entirely  legitimate  form  of  library  serv- 
ice for  the  University  to  offer.  Such  visitors  are  unfailingly  ap- 
preciative. One  of  the  many  distinguished  foreign  librarians  wrote 
after  his  return  to  England  from  a  tour  of  American  libraries  that 
"no  one  can  do  better  than  see  Columbia  as  the  last  work  in  rational 
library  planning;  the  hundreds  of  studies;  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  main  reading  room;  the  large  number  of  subject  rooms; 
the  myriads  of  clever  devices;  the  surmounting  of  difficult  problems 
of  ventilation  and  light." 

The  private  studies  referred  to  are  without  doubt  one  of  the 
features  of  the  library  building  and  service  most  appreciated  by 
officers  and  graduate  students.  Their  administration  does,  however, 
present  difficult  problems.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  keep  these  studies, 
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nearly  two  hundred  of  them,  assigned  to  those  who  will  make  the 
fullest  and  most  worth-while  use  of  them,  looking  at  the  matter 
from  the  general  university  point  of  view.  To  accomplish  this  end 
and  to  assure  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  a  private  study  can  be  granted,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
formulate  a  rather  formidable  set  of  regulations  and  to  enforce 
them  quite  strictly.  With  very  few  exceptions,  however,  these  meas- 
ures are  understood  and  cheerfully  accepted.  The  evidence  of  many 
kinds  of  what  these  studies  mean  to  those  who  use  them  is  more 
than  adequate  compensation  for  the  heavy  labor  and  often  petty 
vexations  involved  in  their  management. 

Following  the  removal  of  the  main  Library  from  the  Low 
Memorial  building,  the  President  in  the  spring  of  1935  appointed 
a  committee,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Coykendall  as  chairman,  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  future  occupancy  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  necessary  reconstruction  and  rearrangement  of  the 
interior.  Under  this  plan  all  the  space  in  the  building  not  already 
occupied  by  administrative  offices  of  the  University  was  reassigned 
for  Library  uses.  The  west  wing  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  rare 
book  department,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Departments  were  to 
have  more  satisfactory  quarters,  the  Columbiana  department  was  to 
occupy  the  first  floor  in  the  east  wing,  the  mathematics  library,  with 
provision  for  offices  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  re- 
quired greatly  enlarged  stack  and  reading  room  space.  The  old 
stack  room  under  the  rotunda  was  reserved  for  central  University 
archives  and  book  stack.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact 
that  the  quite  common  assumption  that  there  is  much  unassigned 
and  unused  space  in  the  old  Library  building  is  totally  erroneous. 

Unfortunately  the  cost  of  the  full  program  of  necessary  physical 
changes  proved  to  be  prohibitive.  The  work  has  therefore  proceeded 
by  installments,  so  that  some  of  the  space  needed  by  the  Library  is 
still  unavailable.  Quarters  for  the  mathematics  department  was  the 
first  to  receive  attention.  The  past  year  work  has  begun  and  will  be 
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completed  early  next  year  on  the  preparation  of  rooms  in  the  eastwing 
on  the  main  floor  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  Plimpton  library, 
the  David  Eugene  Smith  library  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  and 
the  Dale  library  of  weights  and  measures.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  coming  year  it  may  be  possible  to  reconstruct  and  equip  the 
central  archives  and  stack  room.  Almost  equally  urgent  is  the  instal- 
lation of  the  elevators  which  the  plan  provides  in  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  northwest  stairway.  Indeed  the  completion  of  the 
full  plan  for  the  west  wing  is  urgent  if  the  Library  is  to  care  properly 
for  important  special  collections  and  make  them  available  for  use  by 
readers  and  for  exhibition  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  staff  numbered  189,  including  40  pages 
and  part-time  workers.  Space  does  not  permit  a  full  record  of 
changes  in  personnel.  Mr.  H.  Roth  Newpher  became  Librarian  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  on  September  15, 1936.  Dr.  Walter  H.  Bett, 
Medical  Librarian,  resigned  in  April.  His  successor  had  not  yet  been 
appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Several  members  of  the  Library 
staff  have  as  usual  given  courses  in  different  departments  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Talbot  Hamlin,  Avery  Librarian,  offered  his  reg- 
ular courses  in  the  School  of  Architecture  on  the  literature  of  archi- 
tecture, on  American  architecture,  1800-50,  and  on  theory  of 
architecture.  Dr.  Hellmut  Lehmann-Haupt,  Curator  of  the  rare 
book  department,  and  Miss  Bertha  M.  Frick,  of  the  cataloguing 
department,  served  as  instructors  in  the  School  of  Library  Service. 
Mr.  R.  Tsunoda,  Curator  of  the  Japanese  collection,  offered  a  course 
in  the  History  Department  on  "Selected  topics  in  the  history  of 
Japanese  civilization"  and  conducted  a  seminar  on  "Problems  in 
Japanese  history."  Mr.  Chi-Chen  Wang,  Curator  of  the  Chinese 
collection,  continued  his  courses  for  the  Chinese  Department — an 
advanced  course  in  the  Chinese  language,  one  in  classical  Chinese, 
and  a  third  in  Chinese  literature.  Miss  Granville  Meixell,  Librarian 
of  the  engineering  libraries,  gave  a  course  on  engineering  library 
technique  {Engineering  3)  for  engineering  students.  Miss  Isadore 
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G.  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian,  being  absent  on  leave  throughout 
the  year,  her  work  in  the  English  pro-seminar  was  taken  by 
Miss  Constance  Winchell. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-six  students  employed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  were  assigned  to  the  Library. 
This  was  ten  less  than  in  the  year  before,  but  a  larger  proportion 
worked  throughout  the  year;  forty-four  dropped  out  before  the  year 
was  over.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  were  students  of  Columbia 
College  in  one  of  the  first  three  years.  Under  the  regulations  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  a  student  was  permitted  to  work  varied 
from  fifty  hours  per  month  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  down  to  twenty  hours  for  students  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Seth  Low  Junior  College.  These  N.Y.A.  students  were  not 
employed  in  such  a  way  as  to  displace  any  of  the  regular  members 
of  the  stafT,  but  by  their  help  much  needed  work  of  a  routine  and 
clerical  nature  was  accomplished  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
mained undone.  They  typed  and  filed  catalogue  cards,  repaired 
books  and  music  scores,  did  hand  lettering  on  books  and  shelf  labels, 
pasted  labels  and  bookplates,  shelved  and  shifted  books,  oiled 
leather  bindings,  sorted  and  checked  duplicates,  collated,  cut  pages, 
and  embossed  new  books  rearranged  correspondence  files,  and  as- 
sisted in  a  variety  of  indexing  projects.  On  the  whole  their  efficiency 
was  pretty  low  as  compared  with  that  of  students  regularly  em- 
ployed as  library  pages.  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  them 
the  same  degree  of  diligence  and  feeling  of  responsibility.  It  must 
be  said,  too,  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  performed  de- 
pended to  a  large  degree  on  the  skill  with  which  their  work  assign- 
ments were  made  and  supervised. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  Conference  of  Eastern  College  Libra- 
rians was  held  as  usual  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library  on  the  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  28.  All  but  one  of  the  twenty-four  conferences  have  been 
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held  at  Columbia  University.  Since  1926  the  Director  of  Libraries 
has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Conference. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  only  a  few  of  the  important  activities  of 
the  thirty  or  more  administrative  units  which  make  up  the  Uni- 
versity Library  organization  can  be  singled  out  for  specific  mention 
in  this  report.  Those  not  mentioned  are  not  overlooked.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  ability,  devotion  to  duty,  and  loyalty  to  the  highest  ideals 
of  library  service  may  never  lack  recognition  or  appreciation  either 
by  the  general  library  administration  or  by  the  University  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  C.  Williamson, 
Director  of  Libraries 

June  30,  7957 
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REPORT  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE  I,  I936  TO  MAY  3 1,  1937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Appoint- 
ments Office  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1937. 

The  summary  of  placements  on  this  page  indicates  increases  in 
permanent  full-time  positions  of  17  per  cent  for  men  and  6  per  cent 
for  women.  A  14  per  cent  increase  in  teaching  placements  and  a 
15  per  cent  increase  in  women's  part-time  positions  are  also  note- 

RECORD  OF  PLACEMENTS,  I93I-37 


Registration 

for 
Employment 

Positions 
Offered 

Positions  Filled 

1936- 
37 

1935- 
36 

1936- 
37 

I935~ 
36 

1936- 
37 

1935- 
36 

1934- 
35 

1933- 

34 

1932- 
33 

1931- 
32 

Full-time 
Women     .... 

2,539 

2,480 

2,500 
2,366 

1,242 
524 

1,033 
426 

284 
217 

lip. 

205 

156 
193 

205 

207 

83 
80 

75 
101 

Total  Full-time    . 

5,019 

4,866 

1,766 

i,459 

501 

447 

349 

412 

163 

176 

Teaching 

2,360 

2,362 

685 

494 

154 

134 

128 

95 

7i 

75 

Part-time 
School  Year 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 
Summer 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 

1,950 
1,418 

i,554 
1,232 

1,888 

i,374 

1,527 
1,271 

4,353 
1,651 

1,387 
585 

4,631 
i,539 

1,135 

489 

4,123 
1,619 

1,037 

557 

4,498 
i,5i7 

897 

470 

4,021 
1,456 

873 

456 

3,445 
1,358 

773 
419 

3,023 
1,117 

680 
369 

2,613 
1,190 

603 
350 

Total  Part-time 

6,154 

6,060 

7,976 

7,794 

7,336 

7,382 

6,806 

5,995 

5,189 

4,756 

Grand  Total     .    . 

13,533 

13,288 

10,427 

9,747 

7,99i 

7,963 

7,283 

6,502 

5,423 

5,007 
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worthy.  In  the  men's  student  employment  there  was  a  decrease  of 
4  per  cent,  but  this  is  without  serious  significance  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

The  year  1937  was  a  banner  year  for  the  University's  graduates. 
Seniors  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  choosing  between  jobs  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade.  More  company  representatives  visited 
the  Campus  than  ever  before,  and  numerous  requests  for  recom- 
mendations were  received  daily  by  mail  and  telephone.  All  told, 
there  were  three  times  as  many  calls  for  our  graduates  as  in  1936. 
In  addition  to  greater  quantity,  the  improvement  was  noteworthy 
for  the  quality  and  for  the  increased  starting  salaries  of  the  positions 
offered. 

As  in  1936,  the  engineers,  chemists,  and  Business  School  seniors 
were  in  greatest  demand.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  placing  the 
graduates  of  Columbia  College,  particularly  diose  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  extracurricular  activities,  or  who  had  become  experi- 
enced through  part-time  employment.  The  members  of  the  Jour- 
nalism class  received  offers  at  a  rate  that  indicated  they  would  all  be 
in  positions  soon  after  Commencement.  Trailing  in  popularity, 
however,  were  the  lawyers  and  architects  in  whose  professions  there 
continued  to  be  a  scarcity  of  good  openings. 

Likewise,  women  graduates  received  more  offers  of  jobs  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  variety  of  the  work  offered  confirms  the 
belief  that  women  are  extending  their  abilities  to  broader  fields  and 
greater  responsibilities.  Among  the  many  important  positions  in 
which  the  Appointments  Office  placed  women  were  those  for  psy- 
chologists, editors,  laboratory  technicians,  newspaper  reporters, 
executive  secretaries,  dental  hygienists,  publicity  writers,  research 
assistants,  and  statisticians.  Salaries  were  slightly  higher  than  last 
year. 

In  the  teaching  division  there  was  an  all-time  high  record  of  posi- 
tions offered  and  of  applicants  placed.  In  a  profession  that  knew  so 
much  distress  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  is  indeed  pleasing  to  see  this 
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recovery.  There  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  since  1933 
in  teaching  opportunities,  and  this  year  brought  a  particularly 
marked  advance  in  the  number  of  positions  referred  to  this  office. 
The  greatest  number  of  placements  were  in  departments  of  eco 
nomics,  English,  history,  modern  languages,  and  psychology. 

Lest  we  become  too  complacent  with  the  successful  harvest  of 
jobs  by  the  graduates  of  1937,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every  year 
cannot  be  a  peak  year.  Even  now  there  are  troublesome  clouds  ap- 
pearing upon  the  economic  horizon  as  this  report  is  being  written. 
The  current  recession  will  probably  diminish  the  number  of  good 
opportunities  available  next  June  for  the  Class  of  1938.  To  confound 
further  the  hopes  of  the  seniors  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  many 
organizations  have  now  filled  the  gaps  left  in  their  ranks  by  the 
depression  and,  in  view  of  present  unsettled  conditions,  may  post- 
pone new  additions  to  their  staffs. 

Balancing  this  unfavorable  outlook,  however,  is  the  generally 
increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  business  and  industry  in  univer- 
sity-trained men  and  women.  Leading  companies  of  the  country 
are  re-establishing  the  practice  of  recruiting  June  graduates  for  ap- 
prenticeship positions  in  their  organizations.  This  continues  a  trend 
that  was  gathering  headway  in  the  middle  twenties  but  which  was 
interrupted  by  the  depression.  This  interruption  of  recruiting  and 
training  programs  was  an  expensive  lesson  for  many  concerns.  It 
left  their  executive  forces  shorthanded  in  1936  and  1937  with  the 
result  that  they  were  forced,  rather  hastily,  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  personnel  needs  of  their  organizations  within  the 
short  span  of  a  few  months.  Profiting  by  this  experience  most  con- 
cerns of  national  stature  are  now  planning  to  take  a  selected  group 
of  college  graduates  into  their  organizations  each  year  without  too 
much  regard  for  the  gyrations  of  economic  cycles. 

Turning  to  the  consideration  of  that  branch  of  our  work  which 
is  concerned  with  assisting  the  self-supporting  student,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  students  registered  with  the  office  earned  close  to  a 
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half  million  dollars  last  year.  A  total  of  $301,502.30  was  earned 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Appointments  Office,  while  $190,359 
came  from  jobs  obtained  independently. 

In  the  men's  part-time  division  a  decrease  of  4  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  term-time  and  summer  positions  filled  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  there  were  100  fewer  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion jobs  and  that  the  football  schedule  was  reduced  from  six  to 
four  home  games.  An  average  of  300  students  is  employed  at  each 
Baker  Field  football  game.  They  earn  approximately  $1,500  each 
Saturday.  Although  there  was  a  shrinkage  in  temporary  Campus 
jobs  there  was  an  increase  of  500  jobs  from  outside  sources. 

The  part-time  division  for  women  achieved  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent  in  placements.  The  encouraging  aspect  of  this  improvement 
was  the  larger  demand  for  tutors  and  clerical  workers.  The  most 
pressing  problem  in  this  division  now  is  to  find  a  greater  number 
of  steady  part-time  jobs.  The  bulk  of  the  jobs  available  has  been 
temporary  and  spasmodic  in  nature  and  it  is  consequently  difficult 
for  the  self-supporting  women  students  to  plan  their  time  and  their 
budgets  with  any  degree  of  regularity. 

The  work  of  the  men's  and  women's  part-time  divisions  was 
accelerated  by  the  continuance  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 


PART-TIME  AND  SUMMER  PLACEMENTS 
JUNE  I,  I936-MAY  31,  I937 


Registration 

Positions 
Offered 

Interviews 

Positions  Filled 

Steady 

Temporary 

Total 

Summer 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 

1,554 
1,232 

1,387 
585 

2,520 
773 

555 
in 

482 
446 

i,037 
557 

School  Year 

Men 

Women     .    .    . 

1,950 
1,418 

4>353 
1,651 

5,437 
1,882 

1,832 

471 

2,291 
1,148 

4,123 
1,619 

Total     .... 

6,154 

7,976 

10,612 

2,969 

4,367 

7,336 
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tion  work  program  through  which  673  men  and  153  women  were 
given  assistance.  These  students  were  employed  on  248  projects  on 
and  off  the  Campus  at  an  expense  to  the  Government  of  approx- 
imately $102,428.52.  As  far  as  possible,  students  were  assigned  to 
work  relating  to  their  fields  of  study.  The  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence and  the  financial  assistance  were  of  great  benefit  to  many  stu- 
dents who  were  thus  able  to  remain  in  school. 

The  seven  student  agencies  finished  the  year  successfully.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  the  advisory  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Mc- 
Goey  who  has  recently  become  associated  with  the  Purchasing  De- 
partment. He  was  a  founder  of  the  Student  Laundry  Agency  at 
Columbia  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  student 
enterprises  and  their  problems  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
Appointments  Office.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  McGoey  and  also  to 
Mr.  John  Finneran  of  the  Bursar's  office  for  the  annual  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  student  agencies.  Their  generosity  in  giving  of  then- 
valued  time  and  effort  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Because  they  are  continuing  sources  of  positions  for  our  students, 
we  wish  to  thank  for  their  cooperation  and  interest  the  various  Uni- 
versity departments  including  the  University  Dining  Halls,  the 
men's  Residence  Halls,  the  University  libraries,  the  Registrar's  of- 
fice, the  Columbia  University  Bookstore,  the  Division  of  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics,  and  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Uppermost  in  our  minds  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  con- 
sideration of  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  our  voca- 
tional pnidance  facilities.  Increasing  numbers  of  students  are  re- 
questing  help  and  advice  concerning  vocations.  Their  problem 
grows  more  acute  as  the  requirements  of  professions  and  business 
become  more  specialized  and  as  competition  for  jobs  becomes 
keener. 

Students  preparing  for  careers  in  business  will  find  this  field 
much  more  complex  and  technical  than  ever  before.  To  be  a  com- 
petent executive  today  a  man  must  have  a  broad  background  of 
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training  and  experience.  Not  only  must  he  be  equipped  to  handle 
the  routine  functions  of  business  but  he  must  also  be  versed  in  labor 
relations,  public  relations,  taxation,  insurance,  and  legislative  mat- 
ters. Students  should  be  impressed  with  the  exacting  requirements 
of  business  long  before  they  seek  jobs. 

Under  our  present  system  most  of  our  vocational  counseling  is 
carried  on  during  the  senior  year  just  before  the  student  starts  his 
search  for  a  job.  Only  a  few  of  our  undergraduates  have  explored 
the  possibilities  of  the  various  occupations  previous  to  their  final 
year.  The  others  miss  a  great  opportunity  because  they  have  in  the 
University  many  sources  of  sound  counsel  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  great  laboratory  in  which  they  can  put  occupational  advice 
to  a  practical  test.  The  sophomore  year  in  the  college  is  not  too  early 
for  the  student  to  undertake  the  study  of  his  vocational  problem. 

In  view  of  this  plainly  apparent  need  of  earlier  and  better  voca- 
tional counseling,  I  suggest  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem with  the  purpose  of  setting  up  machinery  to  render  more 
adequate  service  to  the  individual  student.  Some  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Columbia  College 
Alumni  Association  headed  by  Mr.  Lester  D.  Egbert  which  has 
been  actively  studying  ways  and  means  for  making  more  effective 
the  existing  forms  of  vocational  guidance.  The  assistance  and  inter- 
est of  this  committee  have  been  a  source  of  real  inspiration  to  the 
Secretary  of  Appointments. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  having  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try and  business  in  our  program  of  practical  vocational  guidance 
through  which  the  office  undertakes  to  place  students,  during  term- 
time  and  summer  vacation,  in  positions  related  to  their  fields  of 
interest.  During  the  past  year  several  opportunities  were  presented 
to  our  students  to  profit  from  try  out  jobs  with  well-known  com- 
panies. 

Alumni  of  various  schools  of  the  University  gave  generously  of 
their  time  to  make  for  the  success  of  the  occupational  conferences 
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held  on  April  6, 7,  and  8.  Twenty  fields  of  business  were  covered  at 
these  informal  round-table  meetings  presided  over  by  fifty-four 
alumni.  The  genuine  interest  shown  by  the  students,  evidenced  by 
an  average  attendance  of  250  on  each  evening,  is  an  indication  that 
this  activity  should  certainly  be  continued  in  one  form  or  another. 
The  conferences  originally  were  intended  for  Columbia  College 
and  Business  School  students.  Last  year  the  engineering  and  jour- 
nalism students,  recognizing  the  importance  of  securing  informa- 
tion covering  the  various  occupations,  asked  to  be  invited.  This 
interest  coming  from  many  departments  raises  the  question  of  the 
possible  reorganization  of  the  plan  for  the  conferences  so  that  stu- 
dents of  other  schools  of  the  University  may  be  accommodated. 

An  attempt  to  present  the  work  of  the  Appointments  Office  sta- 
tistically invariably  impresses  one  with  the  inadequacy  of  figures. 
The  figures  show  direct  placements  only  and  are  inconclusive  be- 
cause there  are  many  additional  people  placed  indirectly  through 
plans  suggested  by  members  of  our  staff.  It  is  possible  that  those  are 
the  more  important  placements  because  the  job  seeker  has  achieved 
results  through  his  own  initiative.  Likewise  not  included  in  the 
count  of  permanent  placements  are  those  graduates'  positions  which 
have  developed  out  of  their  part-time  jobs  obtained  through  the 
office  when  they  were  students. 

Whatever  success  may  have  been  achieved  by  the  Appointments 
Office  in  its  service  to  students,  alumni,  and  employers  during  the 
past  year  has  been  made  possible  through  the  efficient  cooperation 
and  welcome  assistance  of  the  deans  and  other  faculty  members, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  Clerkship  Committee  of  the  Law 
School,  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  School  of 
Business,  and  the  alumni.  To  them  our  appreciation  is  sincerely 
given. 

In  conclusion  may  I  point  out  that  increased  pressure  of  work  in 
the  office  has  been  met  with  increasing  efficiency  on  the  part  of  all 
the  staff.  Devotion  to  the  service  of  Columbia  and  its  community 
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of  students  and  alumni  is  the  keynote  of  die  spirit  of  their  work. 
They  are  herewith  warmly  thanked  for  the  cheerful  and  effective 
execution  of  their  important  functions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  Foster  Moore, 
Secretary  of  Appointments 
December  i,  193J 


REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 
AND  FOR  THE  SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I937 

To  the  President  of  the  University 
Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  and  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1937. 

During  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1936,  there  were  enrolled  at 
Columbia  University  31,887  resident  students  as  compared  with 
30,899  in  the  year  preceding.  The  enrollment  under  each  of  the 
main  divisions  is  shown  as  follows : 


Division 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools 

8,215 
3.134 
3,415 

9,°29 

2,307 
8,112 

17,244 

5,44i 
11,527 

Total 

14,764 

19,448 

34,212 

There  were  within  these  divisions  2,325  duplications  of  which 
2,241  represented  students  of  the  Summer  Session  who  returned  to 
the  University  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  following. 

With  11,527  in  the  Summer  Session,  18,690  in  the  Winter  Session, 
17,642  in  the  Spring  Session  the  aggregate  session-registrations  num- 
bered 47,859. 

Two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  not  included  above  re- 
ceived instruction  as  nonresident  students  in  University  Extension 
as  follows:  446  in  Home  Study  courses,  689  in  special  courses,  and 
1,581  in  extramural  courses. 

In  the  division  consisting  of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
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fessional  schools  7,782  or  45  per  cent  were  residents  of  Greater  New 
York;  and  352  or  2  per  cent  were  from  foreign  countries.  Students 
came  from  every  state  of  the  Union,  from  five  territories,  and  from 
fifty-four  foreign  countries. 

During  die  academic  year,  4,600  individuals  received  4,707  Uni- 
versity degrees  and  diplomas  in  course,  4,507  completing  courses 
leading  to  one  or  more  degrees. 

Within  the  Corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  3,786  resident  courses  were  conducted 
with  aggregate  attendance  of  89,703  as  follows : 


Division 

Number 
of  Courses 

Aggregate 
Attendance 

Undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  schools     .    . 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

Summer  Session,  1936! 

1,839 
890 

i>°57 

45,3^4 
16,416 
27,963 

Total 

3,786 

89,7<>3 

Office  Staff  1936-37 


Bain,  Richard  C. 
Baines,  Nancy  D. 
Bilyeu,  Mary 
Carrigan,  Margaret 
Decker,  Gladys 

Dignus,  Madeline  E.  (School  of  Den- 
tal and  Oral  Surgery) 
Finan,  Gertrude  H. 
Fitzsimmons,  Mae  L. 
Gaffney,  Frank 

Goering,  Catherine  (Resigned) 
Gornick,  Alan  (Evening  Clerk) 
Grant,  Grace 
Grof,  Jessie 
Holsten,  Henriette  M. 
Holt,  Margaret  C.  (Resigned) 


Kana,  Lillian  A. 

Kempton,  Iva 

Kiefer,  Dorothy 

Lindsay,  Gladys  M. 

Mammen,  Elizabeth  J.  (Resigned) 

Marsh,  Mary 

Marshall,  Eva  C. 

Martens,  Viola  I. 

Morris,  Shirley  (Resigned) 

Orr,  Frederick 

Polsten,  Margaret 

Scully,  Madeline 

Van  Veen,  Florence 

Wetzel,  Lucile 

Wylie,  Martha  M. 

Young,  Beatrice  M. 


1  Includes  courses  offered  at  Teachers  College  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
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The  usual  statistical  material  is  presented  in  the  following  tables 
showing  enrollment,  class  attendance,  degrees  conferred,  geographi- 
cal distribution,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  J.  Grant 

Registrar 
September  1, 1937 
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TABLE  I 

REGISTRATION    IN    COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY   IN    ALL    FACULTIES,    DURING   THE    ACADEMIC 

YEAR    I936-37 

/.    Resident  Students 


Faculties 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College2 

Total  Undergraduates 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties3 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture 

Journalism 

Business 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College4 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 


257 


199 


115 

55 


5° 


61 
132 


199 


46 


24 


46 


3*3 
181 


93 


41 


29 


163 


62 


532 


63 


5,410 
4 


1,776 

1,031 

186 

142 

95 

3&0 

2,735 
536 

456 

254 
68 

64 
464 

226 
42 

374 

97 

7,896 

274 
442 
245 


570 
37 
5° 
60 

1,051 

1,017 

215 

i59 

99 

18 

64 
263 

57 

42 

191 

47 


199 


ft,fe; 


32.1 
36.0 
26.9 
42.4 

32-5 

37-2 
40.1 

34-9 
39-° 
26.5 
1 00.0 
56.7 

25-3 
1 00.0 
51. 1 
48.5 
36.8 
28.5 
45.0 
79.2 


Total  Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Deduct  duplicates5 

Total 

University  Classes  (University  Extension)  at  the  University 
Deduct  duplicates 

Net  Total  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions 

Summer  Session  1936 

Total 

Deduct  duplicates  (see  Table  IV) 

Grand  Net  Total 


I4J73 

"59 

17,244 

5,44i 
84 

22,601 

11,527 

34,128 

2,241 

31,887 


5,549 


3,255 


4,557 


39-2 
59.8 
39-5 


II.     Nonresident  Students  in  Home  Study 
Students  in  Home  Study  Courses  (given  without  academic  credit)  .  .  . . 

III.     Other  Nonresident  Students  in  University  Extension 
Students  in  extramural  courses  given  with  or  without  academic  credit. 

Students  in  special  courses  given  without  academic  credit    

Total  II  and  III 
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2,716 


1  The  registration  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  technical  classification  based  on  amount  of  credit 
earned. 

2  Exclusive  of  69  University  Undergraduates  taking  courses  in  Seth  Low  Junior  College. 

3  The  total  2,73s  does  not  include  514  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 
i  Does  not  include  4,077  candidates  for  a  higher  degree  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  only. 

5  Sixty-four  Columbia  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  are  included  in  both  the  Columbia 
College  total  and  the  totals  of  the  respective  professional  schools  distributed  as  follows:  Architecture  I, 
Business  17,  Dentistry  5,  Engineering  22,  Law  13,  and  Medicine  6.  Eighteen  University  Undergraduates 
are  included  in  the  University  Undergraduates  total  and  those  of  the  respective  professional  schools,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Business  1,  Dentistry  3,  Law  13,  and  Medicine  1.  The  159  duplicates  also  include  77 
who  transferred  at  the  mid-year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another. 

There  are  eleven  Columbia  College  seniors  not  shown  above  who  are  exercising  professional  option  at 
schools  elsewhere,  distributed  as  follows:  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  1,  Cornell  University 
School  of  Medicine  1,  Harvard  University  Dental  School  1,  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  2,  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine  4,  University  of  Maryland  Medical  School  1,  and  University  of  Michigan 
Medical  School  1.  Also  six  University  undergraduates:  Long  Island  College  of  Medicine  3,  New  York 
University  College  of  Medicine  2,  and  Syracuse  University  Medical  College  I. 
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TABLE  II 

REGISTRATION    BY    SESSIONS,    I936-37 
RESIDENT    STUDENTS 


Faculties 


1936 

Summer 
Session 


Winter 
Session 


Spring 
Session 


Gross 
Totals 


Undergraduate  Students 

Columbia  College1 

Barnard  College 

University  Undergraduates1 

Bard  College 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Graduate  and  Professional  Students 

Graduate  Faculties 

Law 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Architecture ' 

Journalism 

Business 

Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 

Dentistry 

Oral  Hygiene 

Library  Service 

Optometry 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Pharmacy 

Unclassified 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 


141 
46 

1 

1S 

810 
54 


4 
"56 


295 

5 

7>978 

5 

2 

2,043 


1,672 
1,014 

139 
138 

95 

2,346 

527 

449 

248 

66 

64 

417 

196 

42 
301 

*    97 
6,103 

262 

430 


1,610 
963 

132 

75 

2,241 
496 
424 
233 
60 
61 
386 

194 
39 

3i3 

97 

5,9°7 

219 

417 

173 

3,45 1 


3,423 

2,023 

346 

276 


5,397 
1,077 
874 
489 
130 
125 
859 

39l 

81 

909 

199 

19,988 
486 
849 

2,405 
7,347 


Gross  Totals . 


",527 


18,690 


17,642 


47J59 


Duplicate  Registration 

Net  Total  for  the  Year . 


15,972 
31,887 


1  Exclusive  of  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option,  included  in  the  totals  of  the  several  schools. 
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TABLE  III 
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PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE   SUMMER  SESSION 
AND    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


Year 

Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1927-28 

7>44° 

7,788    . 

8,225 

8,361 

8,600 

8,260 

7,735 
8,158 
8,018 
8,215 

49.07 
48.92 

47-99 
48.40 
49.06 
50.58 
50.02 
49-32 
48.50 
47.65 

7>722 

8,131 

8,914 
8,915 
8,928 
8,072 

7,73° 
8,382 

8,Si3 
9,029 

5°-93 
51.08 
52.01 
51.60 
50.94 
49.42 
49.98 
50.68 
51.50 
5^-35 

15,162 

I7,I39 

17,276 

17,528 

I«,332 

1 5,465 

16,540 

16,531 

17,244 

TABLE  IIIA 

PROPORTION  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   1^36-37,  EXCLUSIVE    OF    STUDENTS 


IN    SPECIAL    COURSES 


Men 

Per  Cent 

Women 

Per  Cent 

Total 

3>T34 
163 

258 

57.60 
10.31 
57-85 

2,307 
1,418 

188 

42.  AO 
89.69 
42.15 

5,441 
1,581 

446 

3,555 

47.60 

3,9T3 

52.40 

7,468 

Matriculated  students  taking  courses  in  University  Extension  are  not  included  in  the  above. 
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TABLE  IV 

DUPLICATE    REGISTRATION    BETWEEN    SUMMER    SESSION    OF    I936    AND    ACADEMIC    YEAR     I936-37 

A .    Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  Winter  or  Spring  of  1936-37 


School  or  Faculty  to  Which  They  Returned 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Dentistry 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

New  College 

Optometry 

Pharmacy 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Teachers  College 

University  Classes  (University  Extension) 

University  Undergraduate 

Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


37 
123 

2 

13 

200 

2 

38 


322 


49 


155 


76 


4 
49 

47 

123 

2 

r3 

355 

2 

44 
91 

7 


21 

I.31 1 

124 

3° 


879 


1,362 


2,241 


B.    Matriculated  Graduate  Students  of  Summer  Session  1936  Who  Did  or  Did  Not  Return  in 
Winter  or  Spring  Sessions  1936-3J 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not 
Return 

Total 

Philosophy,  Pure  Science,  and  Political  Science 

296 
691 

5*4 

4,077 

810 
4,768 

987 

4,59* 

5,578 

TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SCHOOL    OF    ENGINEERING 


Departments 

First 
Year 

Second 
Year 

Third 
Year 

Non- 
Candidate 

Graduate 

Total 

Chemical  Engineering 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 

23 
3 

14 
5 

11 
6 
6 

16 

10 

19 

4 
12 

3 
4 

23 

2 

11 

3 
6 

2 
3 

2 
6 

5 
2 
2 

1 

9 

8 

J9 

A 

6 

3 
1 

73 
29 
68 
18 

37 
14 

15 

68 

68 

50 

18 

50 

254 

Total  includes  22  College  seniors  exercising  a  professional  option  as  follows:  4,  Chem.  E.;  2,  Civil  E. 
4,  E.E.;  4,  I.E.;  4,  M.E.;  and  4,  Met.  E. 
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TABLE  VI 

DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    CONFERRED    I936-37 
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Men 


Women 


Total 


Degrees  Conferred  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Columbia  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Barnard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (Bard  College) 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Business) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (New  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Optometry) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Pharmacy) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (University  Course) 

Chemical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Electrical  Engineer 

Engineer  of  Mines 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Metallurgical  Engineer , 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

Doctor  of  Education 

Doctor  of  Medical  Science 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Doctor  of  the  Science  of  Law 

Master  of  Arts   (Political  Science,  Philosophy,   and  Pure 
Science) 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 

Master  of  Arts  (Theology) 

Master  of  Laws 

Master  of  Science  (Architecture) 

Master  of  Science  (Business) 

Master  of  Science  (Engineering) 

Master  of  Science  (Journalism) 

Master  of  Science  (Library  Service) 

Master  of  Science  (Public  Health) 

Master  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 

Total 

Deduct  Duplicates1 

Total  Individuals  Receiving  Degrees  in  Course 


324 


1 46 
46 
62 
26 


40 

28 

49 

71 

22 

2 

3 

3 

5 

1 

44 
16 


155 


259 

5I1 

5 

4 

25 

27 

45 

5 

7 

3 

2,082 

10 

2,0/2 


214 

12 

34 

144 


3 

43i 

3 


31 


235 
1,265 

3 


15 

7 
2 

14 
2,440 

5 

2,435 


324 
214 


62 

170 


74 


3 
3 
5 
1 

45 

21 


94 

1 

192 


494 
1,784 

I 

4 
30 
27 
60 
12 
9 
17 

4,522 
T5 

4,507 


Certificates  and  Diplomas  Granted 

Certificate  in  Landscape  Architecture  (University  Extension) 

Professional  Diplomas — Teachers  College 

Certificate  in  Library  Service 

Certificate  in  Library  Service  (University  Extension) 

Certificate  in  Oral  Hygiene 

Certificate  in  Proficiency  in  Orthodontia 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies 

Certificate  in  Secretarial  Studies  (University  Extension) 

Total 


39 


81 
5 


4 


120 

5 
1 

38 
9 

4 

4 
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TABLE  VI  {Continued) 


Degree 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Honorary  Degrees 

■2 

4 
3 

2 
II 

1 
1 

5 
3 

Total 

12 

2,131 

31 
2,094 

2,576 

70 
2,506 

4,707 

107 
4,600 

1  Distributed  as  follows:  B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  A.M.  (Teachers  College),  4  men  and  4  women; 
B.S.  (Engineering)  and  M.E.  2  men;  B.S.  (Engineering)  and  Ch.  E.,  3  men;  B.S.  (Business)  and  M.S. 
(Business),  1  woman;  B.S.  (University  Courses),  1  man. 

2  In  addition  to  those  noted  in  Note  1  (is  total,  10  men  and  5  women),  the  following  duplications  occur: 
B.S.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers  College  diploma  15  women;  A.M.  (Teachers  College)  and  Teachers 
College  diplomas,  27  men  and  50  women. 
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TABLE  VIII 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I936-37,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COURSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

OF  MEDICINE,  SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND  ORAL  SURGERY,  SUMMER  SESSION,  UNIVERSITY 

EXTENSION,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  BARNARD  COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY, 

AND  BARD  COLLEGE 


Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Agriculture 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Architecture.  •••••• 

Drawing  and  painting 

Sculpture 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Advertising 

Banking 

Economics 

Finance _ 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law 

Marketing 

Statistics _. 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Transportation 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil  Engineering  ••■••■ 

Contemporary  Civilization 

Drafting 

East  European  Languages 

Polish 

Russian 

Slavonic 

Economics 

Electrical  Engineering  •  ••••_ 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 

Comparative  literature 

English 

Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology 

Archaeology 

Fine  Arts , 

Geography 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Geology 

Mineralogy 

Germanic  Languages 

Dutch 

German 

Gothic ■ 

Greek  and  Latin 

Classical  civilization 

Classical  literature 

Classical  philology 

Greek 

Latin 


4 

17 


39 


37 

28 

6 

16 

7 
11 

7 

7 

3 

16 

7 
4 
6 

3i 
98 

l7 
42 


4 
67 
43 

17 

106 

5 
34 

14 

46 


45 


168 

351 

91 

18 

109 

292 

817 
121 

169 

402 

3i 

79 

129 

240 

288 

52 

a43 

617 

2,316 
181 

35? 

2,076 
272 

24 

58 

14 

1,811 

5J9 

488 
3,612 

3° 
218 

415 
540 


993 

5 

204 
20 

67 
132 
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TABLE  VIII— {Continued) 


Department 


Number  of 

Half-Year 

Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


History 

Colloquium 

Historical  investigation 

History 

History  of  Science 

Indo-Iranian  and  Comparative  Linguistics 

Comparative  linguistics 

Indo-Iranian 

Industrial  Engineering 

Japanese 

Journalism 

Law  (Private) 

Library  Service 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 

Metallurgy 

Mineral  dressing 

Mining 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education 

Health  education 

Hygiene 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Mechanics 

Optometry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Comparative  jurisprudence 

Government 

Public  law 

Religion 

Romance  Languages 

Celtic 

French 

Italian 

Romance  philology 

Spanish 

Scandinavian 

Semitic  Languages 

Arabic 

Assyrian 

Hebrew 

Semitic 

Syriac 

Social  Science 

Social  legislation 

Sociology 

Statistics 

Zoology 

Science 

Zoology 

Miscellaneous  Course 

Engineering 


94 
3 

6 

4 

4 
12 

66 

65 

44 
36 


4 
13 
3° 
54 


3 
14 

5 
J9 
59 
41 


3 

36 

3i 

93 1 

3i 

651 

4 

96 

1 

2 

83 

2,095 

16 

207 

IO 

85 

21 

290 

Total . 


6 

35 
15 

4 
43 


1,839 


6 

2,37i 

24 

l5 
11 

93 
21 

700 

3,979 

1,708 

1,407 

497 

l39 
48 
60 

645 

736 

561 

2,1-28 


l,436 
1,190 


654 

344 
729 

187 
45,324 
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TABLE  IX 

STUDENTS    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CLASSIFIED    ACCORDING    TO    PRIMARY    REGISTRATION 


Primary  Registration 


Architecture 

Barnard  College 

Business 

Columbia  College 

Engineering 

Graduate  Faculties 

Journalism 

Law 

Library  Service 

Medicine 

Optometry 

Seth  Low  Junior  College . 

Teachers  College 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Undergraduate 
University  Extension .... 

Total 


University 
Classes 


46 

33 
285 
674 

59 

36 

172 
64 
l9 
5° 
58 

271 

24 
68 

H5 

5>44i 


Extra- 
mural 


Special 


Home 
Study 


446 


Total 


46 

33 
285 
674 

59 

36 

172 
64 
l9 

5° 

58 

271 

24 
68 

HS 

M57 


8,040 


1,581 


10,756 
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TABLE  X 


AGGREGATE    ATTENDANCE    ON    COURSES    IN    UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION,    RESIDENT,     EXTRAMURAL, 
AND    HOME    STUDY,    1 936-37 


Courses 


Number  of  Half -Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Albanian 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Armenian 

Astronomy 

Biblical  literature 

Biology 

Botany 

Business 

Accounting 

Actuarial  mathematics 

Administration 

Advertising 

Agriculture 

Banking 

Bookkeeping 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Corporation  finance 

English  (business) 

Finance 

Fire  insurance 

Household  accounting 

Industrial  relations 

Insurance 

Law  (business) 

Marketing 

Office  procedure 

Personnel  administration 

Real  estate 

Salesmanship 

Secretarial  correspondence.  . . . 

Shorthand 

Statistics  (business) 

Stenography 

Stenotypy 

Transportation 

Typewriting 

Typography 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  engineering 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Czechoslovak 

Drafting 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

Electrical  engineering 

English 

Fine  arts 

Finnish 


15 


32 


33 


1 
3 

14 

16 

14 

53 

9 

105 

10 


238 

240 

8 

14 

3° 


702 
10 
90 
78 


221 
190 


130 

161 
163 

55 


172 

no 

49 


329 
3° 
64 

269 

39 
92 

548 

13 

1 

245 
17 
3 
181 
260 
121 

"5 
404 


78 
2,412 

93 

4 


5° 


"3 


25 


J,329 
7i 


*93 
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TABLE  X— {Continued) 


4^ 


Courses 


Number  of  Half -Year  Courses 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


Number  of  Registrations 


Resi- 
dent 


Extra- 
mural 


Home 
Study 


Total 


French 

Geography , 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Greek 

History 

Hungarian 

Industrial  engineering 

Interior  decorating 

Italian 

Landscape  architecture. . . 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Lithuanian 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  engineering. . . 

Mineralogy 

Modern  Greek 

Music 

Motion  pictures 

Nursing 

Painting 

Philosophy 

Parent  education 

Physical  training 

Physics 

Physiology 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Psychology 

Public  health 

Religion 

Romance  philology 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Sculpture 

Slovak 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Statistics 

Swedish 

Teachers  College  fine  arts. 
Teachers  College  hygiene . 
Teachers  College  music. . . 
Teachers  College  textiles. . 

Textiles 

Ukrainian 

Zoology 


Total. 


14 


27 


32 


105 


28 


3 

4 

1,079 


146 
60 

447 
289 

35 

419 

11 

65 


218 
263 

55 

202 

301 

9 

5J7 

9 

44 

14 

216 

35 


39 

237 


6 

167 

130 

18 


917 


104 

69 

32 
6 


191 

387 

564 

141 

7 

43 

16 

7 


136 

16,416 


116 

74 


15 


i,954 


16 


720 
146 
60 
450 
406 

38 

502 

11 

67 

12 

220 

261 

56 

202 

301 

9 

533 

9 

44 

14 

219 

35 
29 

39 

238 

16 

6 

170 

130 

67 

1 

964 


104 

2 

69 

36 
22 
196 
396 
579 
141 

7 
43 
16 

7 

2 

220 

136 


488  18,858 
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TABLE  XI 

STUDENTS   IN    SPECIAL   COURSES  IN    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   NOT  INCLUDED  IN   OTHER  TABLES 


Courses 


Winter 
Session 


Spring 
Session 


Both 
Sessions 


Total 


Dentistry 

French 

Landscape  architecture  (Nevis) 

Law 

Medicine 

Psychology 

Recreation  (Barnard) 

Spanish 

Total 


59 

211 
45 
47 

32 


13 

7 
94 

32 
13 


J3 

41 


40 

7 


22 
13 
85 

346 

45 
119 

52 


4*7 


171 


TABLE  XII 

AGE,    PREPARATION,    AND    OCCUPATION    OF    STUDENTS    REGISTERED   IN    HOME    STUDY 


Age 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Preparation 

Number 

Under  15 

15  to  19 

1 

2 
45 
75 
44 
40 
24 
II 
10 
2 
2 

2 

16 

17 
3° 

22 

3 

21 
10 

3 
6 

2 
1 

7 

1 

18 
62 
105 
66 
67 
5° 
32 
20 

5 
8 
2 
1 
9 

9 

22 

58 
84 

Graduate  of  grammar  school. . . . 

2<  tO  2Q 

Graduate  of  high  school 

62 

79 
34 
12 

Graduate  of  business  school 

Part  professional  school 

Graduate  of  professional  school. . 

5 
17 

CC  to  Cq 

i->     ±y 

33 

70  and  over 

Graduate  of  normal  school 

10 
17 

Total 

258 

/<?<? 

446 

446 

Occupations 


Accountant  and 

15 
2 
2 
2 
2 

60 
6 

104 
1 

4 

8 

29 

1 

Housewife 

Industrial  worker. . 

61 
26 

5 

I 

3 
6 

3 

1 
1 
2 
1 
J9 

1 

27 
4 

Writer 

1 
6 

Actor.  . 

Retired 

3 
2 

Undetermined 

Unemployed 

Total 

25 

Artist 

Nurse  (registered) . 
Religious  worker.. . 
Research 

superintendent.  . 

Business  man 

(executive,  etc.) .... 

Clerk  (including 
stenographer  and 

Social  worker 

Superintendent  of 

Technician 

446 

REGISTRAR 
TABLE  XIII 

SUMMER    SESSION,    I937 


465 


Classification 


Number 


Percentage 


A.  Students  Classified  According  to  Sex 

Men 

Women 

Total 

B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

Previously  registered 

New  students 

Total 

C.  Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 
I.  Nonmatriculated 

II.  Matriculated 

Columbia  College 

University  Undergraduates 

Seth  Low  Junior  College 

Bard  College 

Barnard  College 

Business  B.S 

Business  M.S 

Pharmacy  B.S 

Architecture  B.Arch 

Architecture  M.S 

Landscape  architecture  certificate 

LawLL.B 

Law  LL.M 

Engineering  B.S 

Engineering  M.S 

Engineering  (C.E.,  E.E.,  etc.) 

Library  Service  B.S 

Library  Service  M.S 

Library  Service  certificate 

Optometry  B.S 

Graduate  Faculties 
A.M. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Ph.D. 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Education 

Business 

Unclassified 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Political  Science 

Teachers  College 

B.S B 

A.M 

M.S 

Ed.D 

New  College 

Unclassified 

University  Extension — Secretarial  Certificate 

Total  I  and  II 


3,417 
8,392 


7,403 
4,406 


!>937 

9,872 

137 

35 

3 

6 

68 

15 

36 


37 


255 
59 


132 

247 


128 


220 
4 


4,825 

2 

306 

3 
1,919 


28.94 
71.06 


62.69 

37-31 


16.37 
83-63 
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Classification 


D.  Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Position 
I.  Not  engaged  in  teaching 

II.  Engaged  in  teaching 

Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals 

Assistant  principals 

Supervisors 

State  supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Private  school  teachers 

Librarians 

Industrial  schools 

Technical  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Hospitals  and  nurses'  training  schools 

Private  teachers 

Business  schools 

Institutes 

Deans  of  women 

College  deans 

Nursery  schools . 

Registrars 

Educational  directors  (including  C.C.C.  advisers).  .  .  . 

Total  I  and  II 

E.  Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
See  Table  VII 


26.81 
73-J9 
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Subjects 


Number  of 
Courses 


Number  of 
Registrations 


F.  Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 


Accounting 

Advertising 

Anatomy 

Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Bacteriology 

Banking 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Botany 

Business  English 

Cancer  research 

Chemical  engineering 

Chemistry 

Teachers  College  chemistry. . 

Christian  ethics 

Church  and  community 

Church  history 

Clothing 

Comparative  literature 

Cookery 

Design 

Drafting : 

Dramatic  arts 

Drawing  and  painting 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Teachers  College  English. . . . 

Finance 

Fine  arts 

Teachers  College  fine  arts .  .  . 

French 

Geography 

Teachers  College  geography . 

Geology 

German 

Gothic 

Government 

Greek 

Health  education 

History 

Teachers  College  history .  . . 

Home  management 

Household  arts 

Household  chemistry 

Household  economics 

Household  engineering 

Hygiene 

Industrial  arts 

Institutional  management. .  . . 

Italian 

Latin 

Law 

Library  service 

Marketing 


3 
33 

1 

3 
3 
3 
9 


10 
421 

37 

5 


29 

23 

9 


25 
3 


3 
4 
7 
4 
6 

5 

I 

51 


"3 

57 
12 
29 
29 

20 

42 

63 
229 

37 
18 

4 

28 

296 

l9 

34 

14 

25 

197 

210 

380 
13 

16 

30 

261 

16,426 

961 

3°4 

47 

83 
897 

308 
64 

93 

27 
132 

5 

87 
12 

4 
665 

57 
70 

131 

2 

86 

325 
29 

63 
92 


26 
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Subjects 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Courses 

Registrations 

12 

266 

11 

65 

83 

882 

1 

3° 

10 

213 

2 

41 

1 

8 

1 

23 

5 

72 

3 

26 

4i 

905 

!7 

184 

8 

65 

1 

H 

15 

307 

4 

92 

1 

14 

10 

161 

2 

8 

I 

59 

I 

no 

4 

3o 

5 

164 

5 

96 

1 

41 

7 

397 

2 

34 

3 

47 

3 

80 

3 

54 

2 

23 

Mathematics 

Music 

Teachers  College  music . 

New  Testament 

Nursing 

Nutrition 

Office  appliances 

Old  Testament 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  religion 

Physical  education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Practical  theology 

Psychology 

Recreation 

Religion 

Religious  education 

Russian 

Social  hygiene 

Social  science 

Social  work 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Speech 

Teachers  College  speech 

Statistics 

Stenography 

Textiles 

Typewriting 

Zoology 

Total 


29,112 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tables  which  are  published  annually, 
the  statistical  material  listed  below  is  maintained  by  the  office  of 
the  Registrar  and  will  be  supplied  on -request  to  those  interested: 

Major  interest  of  students  registered  for  higher  degrees,  exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session. 

Major  interest  of  recipients  of  higher  degrees  1936-37,  exclusive  of  the 
Master's  degree  in  Teachers  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 

Classification  of  students  attending  one  or  more  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions,  exclusive  of 
students  of  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy, 
Bard  College,  and  University  Extension. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
DURING  1936-37 


AT  THE  INSTALLATIONS 


Of  Frank  Hill  Caldwell  as  President  of  Louisville  Presbyterian  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky.  (October  1,  1936):  Arthur  Wilmer  Lissauer,  Chem.E. 
Of  William  Alfred  Eddy  as  President  of  Hobart  College  and  William  Smith 

College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  (October  2,  1936):  Chaplain  Raymond  Collyer 

Knox. 
Of  Charles  Edwin  Friley  as  President  of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

(October  7,  1936):  Walter  Stephen  Newell. 
Of  Robert  Charles  Wallace  as  Principal  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 

Canada  (October  9,  1936):  Arthur  C.  Neish,  Ph.D. 
Of  Stewart  Grant  Cole  as  President  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

(October  17,  1936) :  William  Jabine,  LL.B. 
Of  Henry  Johnson  Long  as  President  of  Greenville  College,  Greenville,  111. 

(October  23,  1936):  Claude  S.  Chappelear,  Ph.D. 
Of  Joseph  Moran  Corrigan  as  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.  (November  18,  1936):  Professor  Noel  T.  Dowling. 
Of  Charles  Sylvester  Green  as  President  of  Coker  College,  Hartsville,  S.C. 

(December  1,  1936):  John  Rainey  Ashe,  M.D. 
Of  Nelson  Paxson  Horn  as  President  of  Baker  University,  Baldwin,  Kansas 

(December  7,  1936):  Hon.  David  M.  Proctor. 
Of  Clyde  Everett  Wildman  as  President  of  De  Pauw  University,  Greencasde, 

Ind.  (March  10,  1937):  Joseph  C.  Todd,  A.M. 
Of  James  Rion  McKissick  as  President  of  University  of  South  Carolina,  Co- 
lumbia, S.C.  (April  6,  1937):  J.  Irby  Koon,  B.Litt. 
Of  William  Stuart  Nelson  as  President  of  Dillard  University,  New  Orleans, 

La.  (April  9,  1937) :  Professor  John  J.  Coss. 
Of  Frank  L.  Wear  as  President  of  Trinity  University,  Waxahachie,  Texas 

(April  22,  1937):  Robert  B.  Hincks,  LL.B. 
Of  Paul  Swain  Havens  as  President  of  Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

(May  22,  1937):  Emerick  L.  Hollowell,  A.B. 
Of  Thomas  N.  Barrows  as  President  of  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis. 

(June  11,  1937):  Professor  Thurman  William  Van  Metre. 
Of  Carter  Davidson  as  President  of  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.  (June  12-16, 

1937):  Rt.  Rev.  William  L.  Essex,  S.T.D. 


AT  THE  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRATIONS 


Of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Newcomb  College,  New 
Orleans,  La.  (Various  dates  in  1936-37):  Hamilton  H.  Howry,  Met.E. 
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Of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
(September  16-18,  1936):  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Deans 
Herbert  E.  Hawk.es,  George  B.  Pegram,  Professors  William  T.  Brew- 
ster, William  H.  Kilpatrick,  Mr.  Frederick  Coykendall. 

Of  the  Centennial  of  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.  (October  23,  1936): 
William  Perrin  Nicolson,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Of  the  Centennial  of  Emory  University,  Emory  University,  Ga.  (December 
5-13,  1936):  Dean  George  B.  Pegram. 

Of  Founder's  Day  and  the  Mid-Year  Commencement  of  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (February  15,  1937):  Louis  V.  Place,  Jr. 

Of  the  Centenary  of  the  Founding  of  the  University  of  Greece,  Athens,  Greece 
(April,  1937):  Professor  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser. 

Of  the  Centenary  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.  (May  7-8, 
1937):  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve. 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Guilford  College,  Guilford  College, 
N.C.  (May  24,  1937):  John  C.  Lockhart. 

Of  the  Centennial  of  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  (June  2-3, 1937) : 
Professor  Douglas  Southall  Freeman. 

Of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland  (June  2-5, 1937) :  Professor  Henri  F.  Muller. 

Of  the  Semicentennial  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyo.  (June 

6-8,  1937):  WlNFRED  H.  ZlEGLER,  D.D. 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.C. 

(June  6-8,  1937):  David  Nabow,  C.E. 
Of  the  Eighty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Mills  College,  Mills  College,  Calif.  (June 

10-14,  x937):  Jesse  Feiring  Williams,  M.D.,  Christopher  M.  Bradley, 

LL.B. 


miscellaneous 


At  the  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians,  Oslo,  Norway  (July,  1936): 

Professor  David  Eugene  Smith. 
At  the  Anglo-American  Conference  of  Historians,  London,  England  (July 

6-1 1,  1936):  Professor  Austin  P.  Evans. 
At  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Linguistics,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

(August  27-September  1,  1936):  Professor  Henri  F.  Muller. 
At  the  Third  World  Power  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.  (September  7-12, 

1936):  Professor  James  C.  Bonbright,  Harlow  Stafford  Person,  Ph.D. 
At  the  International  Cancer  Congress,  Brussels,  Belgium  (September  20-26, 

1936):  Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood. 
At  the  Dedication  of  the  Chemistry  Laboratory,  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 

Conn.  (October  9,  1936):  Professor  Marston  T.  Bogert. 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  Aus- 
tin, Texas  (November  4-6,  1936):  Dean  George  B.  Pegram,  Frank  H. 
Bowles,  A.M. 

At  the  Dedication  of  the  Memorial  to  Ambassador  Jusserand,  Washington, 
D.C.  (November  7,  1936):  Major  George  Oakley  Totten,  Jr. 

At  the  Consecration  Services  of  Bishop  Winfred  H.  Ziegler,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
(December  16,  1936):  Harry  Buck  Henderson,  Jr. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (December  27-29, 1936):  Reynolds  Benson,  Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 
R.  L.  von  Bernuth,  Rogers  H.  Bacon. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Savannah, 
Ga.  (March  15-19,  1937):  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  (March  22-24,  x937):  Professor  Ralph  H.  Blanchard. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (April  16-17,  J937):  Professor  Samuel  M.  Lindsay. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation, Cambridge,  Mass.  (June  28-July  2,  1937):  Dean  Joseph  Warren 
Barker. 
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REPORT 

To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1937. 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  STATEMENT  (GENERAL  FUNDS) 
FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1937 

INCOME 
From  Students: 

Fees  (see  page  9) $3,063,097.42 

Residence  Halls 430,419.45 

Dining  Halls  (see  page  8) 301,080.41 

Other  Income 25,631.84   $3,820,229.12 

From  Endowments: 

Rents  (Net)  (see  page  8) 2,886,214.02 

Income  of  Special  Endowments  (see  page  8) 1,659,566.52       4,545,780.54 

From  Other  Properties — Rents — (Net) 8,276.23 

From  Investments,  etc.  (see  page  9) 66,748  35 

From  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated  Purposes 587,772.52 

From  Allied  Corporations  (see  page  9) 1,723,957.42 

From  School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  Clinics 98,335.07 

From    Civil   Engineering    Testing   Laboratory   and   Fire 

Testing  Station 13,878  85 

From  Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (see  page  9)  50,944.19 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 14,304.32 

Total  Income $10,930,226.61 

EXPENSES 
Educational    Administration    and    Instruction 

(see  page  33) $8,843,424.71 

Buildings     and     Grounds — Maintenance     (see 

page  35) 1,042,658.78 

Library  (see  page  38) 437,284.37 

Business   Administration   of   the   Corporation: 

Salaries,  Office  Expenses,  etc.  (see  page  39)  $214,802.00 
Insurance     on     Academic     Buildings     (Fire 

and  Liability)  (see  page  39) 46,995.28 

261,797.28 

Annuities  (see  page  40) 59,128.95 

Special      Appropriations — Schedule      J       (see 

page  39) 102,595.28 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt.  etc.  (see  page  41)  191,246.66 

Total  Expenses $10,938,136.03 

Deficit,   being  excess   of   Expenses  for   Main- 
tenance over  Income $7,909.42 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 
Interest  Paid: 

On  Current  Loans $5,913.32 

On  Loan  of  1936 185.333.34 


$191,246.66 
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46  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1937 

Special 
ASSETS  General  Endowments  Total 

Funds  and  Funds 

Cash  $63,507.20  $72,063.29         $135,570.49 

Na2^ffr.!. 232,700.00  232ls 

Other   . .....! 47,490.81  3,504.48  50,995.29 

Accounts  Receivable — 

Sundry  Debtors $144,032.36 

Students  (Less  Reserves) 9,689.15 

Arrears  of  Rent  (See  Page  53) 49,826.34 

$203,547.85  111,104.81  92,443.04  203,547.85 


Inventories  of  Materials  and  Supplies 296,502.73  296,502.73 

Loans  to  Students  (Less  Reserves:  General 

Funds,    $30,767.37;    Special    Endowments 

and  Funds,  $17,903.83)  (See  Page  44) 513,775.55  156,636.49  670,412.04 

Rents  Accrued— Not  Due 2,095.83  2,095.83 

Deferred  Charges — 

Unexpired  Insurance,  etc $78,695.05 

Prepaid  Taxes 217,343.10 

$296,038.15  152,804.50  143,233.65  296,038.15 


Against  Future  Appropriations  and  Bequests  35,015.41  35,015.41 

On  Account  of  Income  of  Special  Endow- 
ments and  Gifts  (See  Pages  55  and  68) .  .  22.251.98  22,251.98 
Investments  of  Deposits— Book  Value  (See                                        .„„„„  „^  -,„„„,  or 

Contra) 19,791.25  19,791.25 

Securities  Owned— Book  Values  (See  Page  88) 

Bonds $7,018,916.81 

Stocks 9,013.052.27 

Bonds  and  Mortgages — 

Endowment  Fund  Mortgages  on  General 
Fund  Rental  Property,  $3,496,250.  and 
on    old     Medical     School     Property, 

$400,000.  (See  Contra) 3,896,250.00 

Other 10,628,221.90 

Guaranteed  and  Participation  Certificates 

and  Miscellaneous 321,072.46 

$30,877,513.44  27,350.19     30,850,163.25     30,877,513.44 


Rental  Property — 

*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation     $28,230,310.76 

*Lower  Estate  Land  at  1935  Assessed  Valu- 
ation        2,394,000.00 

Other    Property,    including    Buildings    on 
Lower  Estate  Land,  at  Net  Book  Value 
(See  Page  132)— 

General  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $768,888.68) 6,242,618.59 

Special  Funds  (Less  Reserve  for  De- 
preciation $98,990.31) 9,929,126.15 


$46,796,055.50     36,866,929.35       9,929,126.15     46,796,055.50 


University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment, 

at  Cost  (See  Page  125) .    $39,422,474.41 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Dining 

Halls  Equipment ... 53,518.63     39,368,955.78  39,368,955.78 

77,738,023.41     41,269,422.33    119,007,445.74 
Loans— Due  from  Other  Funds 28,450.23  195,081.02  223,531.25 

$77,766,473.64    $41,464,503.35  $119,230,976.99 

*Upper  Estate  Land  at  1937  Assessed 

Valuation $28,973,900.96 

*Lower  Estate  Land  at  1937  Assessed 

Valuation $2,i25,000.00 
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BALANCE  SHEET  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1937 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  FUNDS  AND 
CAPITAL 

Notes  Payable — 

For  Current  Expenses $600,000.00 

For  Prepayment  of  1937  Real  Estate  Taxes  220,000.00 

Accounts  Payable 

Deposits — 

Students $13,192.69 

Others  (See  Contra  $19,791.25) 47,417.38 

$60,610.07 

Payments  Received  in  Advance — 

Students'  Fees $91,675.81 

Prepaid  Rents — Rental  Properties 7,020.07 

$98,695.88 

Interest  Payable  Accrued 

Deferred  Credits 

Mortgages  Payable — 

Loan  of  1936  (Secured  by  Mortgage  on  Up- 
per Estate) $5,460,000.00 

Old    Medical   School   Property    Mortgage 
Payable    to    Special    Endowments    and 

Funds  (See  Contra) 400,000.00 

Rental  Property — 

Mortgages    Payable    to    Special    Endow- 
ments and  Funds  (See  Contra) 3,496,250.00 

Other 500,000.00 

Sundry  Reserves;  for: 

Notes  and  Accounts  Receivable $34,385.24 

Requisitions  Outstanding:  Estimates 137,434.93 

Contingencies 511,293.73 

Amortization  of  Debt 23,459.83 

$706,573.73 

Unexpended  Income  of  Special  Endowments 

(See  Page  55) 

Unexpended  Gifts  and  Receipts  for  Designated 

Purposes  (See  Page  68) 

Endowments — 

Special  Endowments  (See  Page  139) 

Student  Loan  Endowments  (See  Page  44)  . 
General  Funds — 

Student  Loan  Funds  (See  Page  44) $632,421.15 

Permanent  Funds  (See  Page  195) 30,513,278.82 

Capital  Account  (See  Page  50) 35,312,448.37 

Loans — Due  to  Other  Funds  (See  Contra) . . . 


Special 
General  Endowments 

Funds  and  Funds 


$820,000.00 
144,480.21 


49,957.63 


98,100.88 


71,936.81 
72,987.07 


9,856,250.00 


194,612.70 


$11,348.77 


10,652.44 


595.00 


Total 


$820,000.00 
155,828.98 


60,610.07 


98,695.88 


71,936.81 
72,987.07 


66,458,148.34 


9,856,250.00 


706,573.73 

530,286.56 
536,682.96 


39,418,484.23     39,418,484,21 
220,961,11  220,961.13 


66,458,148.34 


511,961.03 

530,286.56 
536,682.96 


77,766,473.64     41,240,972.10   119,007,445.74 
223,531.25  223,531.25 


$77,766,473.64   $41,464,503.35  $119,230,976.99 
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50  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1937 

Capital,  June  30,  1936 $35,352,751.23 

Deduct: 
Transfer  to  Reserve  for  Doubtful  Notes  and  Accounts 

Receivable $13,818.73 

Alterations  and  Replacements  in  Academic  Properties  47,621  48 

Obsolete  Inventory,  Home  Study,  Written  Off 5,000.00 

Grading  and  Paving  Assessment — 36  Murray  Street .  586.84 
Special  Appropriation,   Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation    1,291.89 

Sundry  Transfers  to  Gifts 5,032-78 

Sundry  Transfers  to  Special  Endowments 4,963.66 


78,315.38 
Less:  Unexpended  Balance  of  Requisi- 
tions Outstanding  at  June  30, 

1936 $5,770.03 

Adjustment  of  Fees  and  Expenses 

Applicable  to  Prior  Years  (Net)         30,567.20 
Sundry  Transfers  from  Student 

Loan  Funds  (Net) 9,584.71  45,921.94 


32,393  44 
Excess  of  Expenses  over  Income  for  the  Year  ended 

June  30,  1937 7,909.42 


Total  Decrease  in  Capital  for  Year 40,302.86 


Capital,  June  30,  1937 $35,312,448.37 


Jew  YORK.N.V. 

!^™i££mas«.  Scovell,Wellin&ton&ComDanv 

Ileveland.Ohio.  O  «*wMij»uiyr  C  Oliver  Wellington 

j"'—°.'"--  p  Accountants  and  Auditors  ^"os^orse" 

SYRACUSE, NY 

lUFFALO.N.Y. 

.ANSA3  ClTY.MO.  Ill    BROADWAY 

;an  Francisco. Cal.  NEW  YORK.N   Y 

New  York,  September  14,  1937 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  and  financial 
records  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1937.  In  connection  therewith,  we  examined  or 
tested  accounting  records  and  other  supporting  evidence,  obtained 
information  and  explanations  from  officers  and  employees  of  the 
University,  and  made  a  general  review  of  the  accounting  methods, 
but  we  did  not  make  a  detailed  audit  of  the  transactions. 

Securities  are  carried  at  book  values  which  represent 
purchase  costs  less  amortization  of  premiums,  or  market  values  at 
the  dates  of  acquisition  through  gift. 

The  land  holdings  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estates 
are  carried  at  the  1935  City  of  New  York  assessed  valuations.  In 
accordance  with  practices  adopted  in  prior  years,  other  rental 
properties  of  the  University,  including  buildings  on  the  Lower 
Estate,  are  carried  on  various  bases,  such  as  cost,  cost  plus 
carrying  charges,  assessed  valuations  or,  in  a  few  instances, 
appraised  or  nominal  values.  In  providing  for  depreciation,  the 
practice  has  not  been  consistent  as  between  properties,  and  in 
general  the  provisions  have  not  been  adequate  to  amortize  the  costs 
of  the  properties  over  reasonable  estimates  of  their  useful  lives. 

The  University  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  are  carried 
at  cost,  or  assessed  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition  through  gift. 
No  depreciation  has  been  provided  except  on  equipment  in  the  dining 
halls. 

In  our  opinion,  based  upon  such  examination  and  accepting 
the  valuations  of  securities  and  properties  as  stated  above,  the 
accompanying  balance  sheets  and  statements  of  income  and  expenses 
and  capital  account  (pages  5,  and  46  to  50)  fairly  set  forth  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  as  at  June  30,  1937  and  the 
results  of  its  operations  for  the  year  ended  at  that  date. 


,  L*-XtJL-i-"  «  «  f^Jver-t^U  * — <-o  «  .  ■  p-tJ  »  "  >  1, 


52  COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 

Payments  by  Allied  Corporations 

(1)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Banaro.  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration $33,700.00 

Office  of  the  Registrar 5,000.00 

Anthropology 4,500.00 

Botany 20,400.00 

Chemistry 20,800.00 

Economics 13,750.00 

English  and  Comparative  Literature 53,300.00 

Fine  Arts 11,275.00 

Geology 8,800.00 

Germanic  Languages 17,000.00 

Greek  and  Latin 11,250.00 

History 21,000.00 

Mathematics 16,200.00 

Music 7,900.00 

Philosophy  and  Psychology 32,200.00 

Physical  Education 27,300.00 

Physics , 6,800.00 

Public  Law 14,100.00 

Religion 1,000.00 

Romance  Languages 45,400.00 

Social  Science 13,250.00 

Zoology 26,700.00 

Library 3,600.00 

Business  Administration 10,000.00 

Annuity  Contributions 14,105.94 

Retiring  Allowances 2,231.68 

WidowB'  Allowances 1,034.52 

(2)  Salaries  and  Annuities  Account  Teachers  College.  Credited 

to  the  following  Departments: 

General  University  Administration 18,000.00 

Pood  Chemistry 1,180.00 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 789,109.66 

Institute  of  Public  Health 1,010.00 

Annuity  Contributions 37,021.46 

Retiring  Allowances 7,065.00 

(3)  Carnegie  Foundation.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Retiring  Allowances 110,039.61 

Widows'  Allowances 37,444.35 

(4)  Presbyterian  Hospital    Credited  to  the  following: 

Laboratories 27,500.00 

Ophthalmology ". 77,155.20 

School  of  Nursing 3,500.00 

Annuity  Contributions 566.51 

(5)  Bard  College.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(6)  The  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hos- 

pital.  Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(7)  Babies  Hospital.    Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 

(8)  Neurological  Institute.   Credited  to  the  following: 

Salaries 


$442,597.14 


853,386.12 


147,483.96 


108,721.71 
40,651.76 

67,786.73 

62,080.00 

1,250.00 


$1,723,957.42 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1937 
RENTAL  PROPERTIES 

LOWER  ESTATE 

51  Barclay  Street $1,279.17 

53  Barclay  Street 2.40 

55-7  Barclay  Street 418.68 

65-7  Barclay  Street 883.77 

75-7-9  Barclay  Street 186.73 

83  Barclay  Street 226.61 

231-5  Greenwich  Street 784.29 

237  Greenwich  Street 167.00 

239-43  Greenwich  Street 296.68 

253-9  Greenwich  Street 562.60 

72  Murray  Street 155.00 

26  West  Broadway 200.00 

28-30  West  Broadway 575.01 

48  West  Broadway 78.25 

52  West  Broadway 120.00 


OTHER  PROPERTIES 

115th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue 463.40 

21  Claremont  Avenue 651.17 

29-35  Claremont  Avenue 2,367.93 

70  Haven  Avenue 1,889.24 

70  Morningside  Drive  and  400  West  118th  Street 4,162.96 

460-4  Riverside  Drive 1,328.42 

18  East  16th  Street 604.00 

41  West  47th  Street 1,311.25 

403  West  115th  Street 1,390.79 

404  West  116th  Street 92.50 

424-30  West  116th  Street 1,400.04 

ENO  ESTATE 

1556-60  Broadway 11,291.67 

1680  Broadway 6,382.39 

133  Roosevelt  Street  and  293  Front  Street 20.00 

50  Washington  Square  South 3,067.34 

427-31  West  Broadway 310.65 

430  West  Broadway 45.00 

13  West  60th  Street 40.00 

44  West  64th  Street 308.00 

46  West  64th  Street 106.00 


PHOENIX  ESTATE 

92  First  Avenue 256  40 

94  First  Avenue 12.00 

176  Madison  Avenue 96.00 

411  East  5th  Street 109.00 


$5,936.19 


15,661.70 


21,571.05 


473.40 


54  COLUMBIA      UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL  FUNDS— UNALLOCATED 

636  Eighth  Avenue $163.10 

812  Eighth  Avenue 199.56 

106-8  Fulton  Street 1,671.24 

306  Lexington  Avenue 272.00 

450  Riverside  Drive 397.50 

136-40  West  23rd  Street 473.32 

3-7  East  27th  Street 641.88 

25-7  West  30th  Street 66.67 

335-43  West  35th  Street 1,139.68 

19-21  West  36th  Street 657.36 

40-2  West  37th  Street 290.50 

521-31  West  43rd  Street 211.19 


6,184.00 
$49,826.34 
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INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  ENDOWMENTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

To  Principal  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Fund $5,000.00 

To  Principal  Barlow  Fund 5.26 

To  Barnard  Medal  Gift 60.00 

To  Barnard  Library  Fund 690.62 

To  Principal  Julius  Beer  Lecture  Fund 9.21 

To  Bertuch  Loan  Fund 3,836.81 

To  Principal  Bunner  Prize  Fund 50.00 

To  Principal  James  S.  Carpentier  Fund 68.80 

Refund  to  Trustee 55.55 

To  Principal  Chapel  Furnishing  Fund .94 

To  Principal  Class  of  1869  Fund .99 

To  Principal  Class  of  1886  Fund .99 

To  Principal  Class  of  1892  Fund 8.27 

To  Principal  Class  of  1927  Fund 27.27 

To  Principal  A.  K.  Cross  Fund .85 

To  Principal  W.  Bayard  Cutting  Jr.  Fellowship  Fund 164.80 

To  Principal  Deutches  Haus  Endowment  Fund .84 

To  Principal  Ezra  Reed  and  Frances  M.  Dibblee  Scholarship  Fund. .  . .  6.95 

To  Principal  Fine  Arts  Endowment  Fund 20,250.21 

To  Principal  Richard  H.  Fox  Memorial  Prize  Fund .61 

To  Principal  Edwin  J.  Gould  Fund .70 

To  Principal  Ellen  C.  Harris  Fund .22 

To  Principal  Percy  D.  Houghton  Memorial  Fund 269.65 

To  Principal  Intercollegiate  Chess  League  Fund .86 

To  Principal  Italian  Societies  Endowment  Fund 152.45 

To  Principal  Jonas  M.  Libbey  Fund .77 

To  Principal  Ralph  Edward  Mayer  Fund 138.08 

To  Principal  William  Rutherford  Mead  Endowment  Fund 3,086.16 

To  Megrue  Loan  Fund 425.00 

To  Principal  James  Henry  Mergentime  Fund .05 

To  Parker  Gift 188.89 

To  Principal  Robert  Peele  Prize  Fund 54.66 

To  Principal  Civil  Engineering  Testing  Laboratory  Fund 5,831.84 

To  Porter  Loan  Fund 847.03 

To  Principal  F.  B.  F.  Rhodes  Scholarship  Fund 121.45 

To  Principal  George  A.  Ross  Fund .48 

To  Principal  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn  Endowment  Fund .32 

To  Shoemaker  Loan  Fund 212.50 

To  Principal  Social  and  Political  Ethics  Professorship  Fund .38 

To  Principal  Charles  W.  Turner  Scholarship  Fund .12 

To  Principal  University  Publication  Fund .81 

To  Principal  Van  Valkenburgh  Memorial  Fund .17 

To  Principal  Cartwright  Lectureship  Fund 376.91 

To  Principal  Class  of  1912  Fund 17.23 

To  Principal  Delafield  Professorship  Fund 9,689.53 

To  Principal  Horace  Dennett  Scholarship  Fund 16.22 

To  Principal  William  J.  Gies  Fellowship  Fund 774.97 

To  Principal  Hemingway  Scholarship  Fund .48 

To  Principal  James  Furman  Kemp  Memorial  Fund 500.00 

To  Principal  Brainerd  F.  Phillipson  Scholarship  Fund 1.50 

To  Blumenthal  Loan  Fund 1,199.10 


$54,147.50 
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GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS— NOTES 

TRANSFERS 

(1)  To  Principal  Carnegie  Corporation  Fund  for  Institute  of  International 

Affairs $15,000.00 

(2)  To  Principal  Friends  of  the  Library  Fund 646.35 

(3)  To  Parker  Gift  for  Current  Expenses  of  the  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 14,413.71 

(4)  To  Parker  Gift  for  Current  Expenses  of  the  Institute  of  International 

Affairs 15,838.26 

To  Principal  Parker  Fund  for  Institute  of  International  Affairs 20,000.00 

(5)  Refund  to  Donor 182.10 

(6)  To  Building  Reconstruction  Gift 37.18 

(7)  To  Capital  Account 500.00 

(8)  To  Principal  William  Boyce  Thompson  Fund 101,697.75 

(9)  To  Capital  Account .05 

(10)  To  Macy  Foundation  Gift  for  Problems  of  Arteriosclerosis 1.71 

(11)  To  Rockefeller  Foundation  Gift  for  Research  on  Poliomyelitis — De- 

partment of  Bacteriology 388.18 

(12)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 4,881.49 

(13)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 47,070.28 

(14)  To  University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment 24,120.99 


$244,778.05 
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SCHEDULE    III— STATE    AND    MUNICIPAL 

State  of  Arkansas  4^%  Highway  Ob- 
ligations, Series  A,  due  1951  (M  in- 
terest in  $6,000.  held  by  Trustee). . . 

State  of  Arkansas  3  y2%  Highway  Ob- 
ligations, Series  B,  due  1953  ( %,  in- 
terest in  $297.48  held  by  Trustee)  . . 

School  District  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, 4K%  Bonds,  due  1937  (J^  in- 
terest in  $2,000.  held  by  Trustee). . . 

State  of  Missouri  4M%  Road  Bonds, 
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City  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  5%  City 
Hospital  Bonds,  Series  F,  due  1937- 
1941  (]4  interest  in  $3,000.  held  by 

Trusted    .  . 

City  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Z\i%  Local 
Improvement  Bonds,  Series  A,  due 
1938  (14  interest  in  $5,000.  held  by 

s 

Bonds 

SCHEDULE  IV— INDUSTRIAL 

Adams    Express    Co.    4%    Collateral 
Trust  Bonds,  due  1 948    
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$30,000.00  American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corp.  5J^% 
Guaranteed  Convertible  Debenture 
Bonds,  due  1949 
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100,000.00  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  4^% 
Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due 
1950 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 

ESTABLISHED  BY  GIFT  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  ERECTION  AND 
EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 


195 


At  June  30, 
1936 


Additions 
1936-1937 


At  June  30, 
1937 


Apparatus:  Optical 

Autobiography:  John  Stuart  Mill 

Avery  Architectural  Building 

Baker  Field 

Bard  Hall 

Boat  House:  Baker  Field 

Boat  House:  Class  of  1897 

Casa  Italiana 

Castings:  Duriron 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Chemical  Laboratories 

Clock:  Class  of  1906 

Crocker  Research  Laboratory:  X-Ray 

Equipment 

Da  Costa  Laboratory 

Deutches  Haus 

Earl  Hall:  Building 

Earl  Hall  Close 

East  Field 

Egleston  (Professor):  Setting  of  Bust. . . 

Engineering  Apparatus 

Engineering  Building 

Exedra:  Granite 

Faculty  House:  Building 

Faculty  House:  Equipment 

Fayerweather  Hall:  Building 

Filter:  Rotary 

Flagstaff:  Class  of  1881 

Fountain  of  Pan 

Furnace:  Hegeler 

Furnald  Hall:  Building 

Gates:  Class  of  1882 

Gates:  Class  of  1888 

Gates:  Class  of  1891 

Goldsmith  Library 

Hamilton  Hall:  Building 

Hamilton  Hall:  Clock 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gates 

Hamilton  Hall:  Gemot 

Hamilton  Hall:  Class  of  1909  Shield.  .  . 

Hamilton  Statue 

"Hammerman"  Statue 

Hartley  Hall:  Building 

Hartley  Hall:  Stained  Glass  Windows.  . 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Building 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Annex 

Havemeyer  Hall:  Laboratory 

Highland,  N.  Y.:  Property 

Illuminating  University  Grounds 

Instruments:  Optical 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 


18.. 
20, 
30; 

164, 
5, 

420, 


333 

5 

306, 

28, 

330 

1, 

4, 

12, 

2, 

350, 

1, 

2, 

15, 

507, 
1. 
2, 
1. 

11: 

5, 
350, 

2, 
567, 
999. 


465, 
000. 
000. 
950, 
075. 
000 
390, 
450, 
486, 
000, 
965, 
047. 
894, 
000, 
600. 
013. 
000. 
000. 
500. 
000. 
000. 
850. 
059. 
913. 
020. 
000. 
20. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
000. 
321. 
749. 
600. 
000. 
035. 
930. 


$7,110.00 

100.00 

341,079.68 

732,483.30 

1,764,373.50 

58,334.23 

8,000.00 

315,000.00 

75.00 

3,382.00 

30,000.00 

1,159.64 

18,465.53 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

164,950.82 

5,075.00 

420,000.00 

390.00 

450.00 

333,486.84 

5,000.00 

306,965.37 

28,047.48 

330,894.03 

1,000.00 

4,600.00 

12,013.50 

2,000.00 

350,000.00 

1,500.00 

2,000.00 

15,000.00 

850.00 

507,059.16 

1,913.90 

2,020.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 

2,000.00 

567,321.73 

999,749.98 

600.00 

30,000.00 

1,035.00 

9,930.00 
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At  June  30, 
1936 


Additions 
1936-1937 


At  June  30, 
1937 


Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Property . . 

John  Jay  Hall:  Building 

John  Jay  Hall:  Equipment 

Johnson  Hall:  Building 

Kent  Hall:  Building 

Library:  Building 

Library:  Equipment 

Library:  Marble  Columns 

Library:  Torcheres 

Livingston  Hall:  Building 

Livingston  Hall:  Memorial  Window 

Maison  Francaise:  Building 

Medical  School  (New):  Building 

Medical  School  (New) :  Equipment 

Medical  School(New)  :Residence  Hall  Site 

Medical  School  (New) :  Site. . 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Additions 

Medical  School  (Old) :  Building 

Medical  SchookRemoving  and  Rebuilding 

Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment 

Mineral  Specimens:  Dufourcq  Collection 

Model:  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Model:  Braden  Copper  Co 

Model:  Coal  Mine 

Morningside  Heights  Site 

Nichols  Laboratories 

Pathological  Laboratory 

Philosophy:  Building 

Physics:  Building 

Power  House:  Equipment 

Precision  Laboratory 

President's  House  Furnishing 

Publications:  Cragin  Collection 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Bell 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Building 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Furniture 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Memorial  Windows 
St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Organ  and  Case .  .  . 

St.  Paul's  Chapel:  Torcheres 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building 

Schermerhorn  Hall:  Extension 

School  of  Business:  Building 

School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (Old) 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  (New) 

School  of  Dentistry:  Building 

School  of  Dentistry:  Equipment 

School  of  Journalism:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Building 

School  of  Mines:  Torcheres 

Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women:  Additions 

and  Alterations 

Smith  (Munroe)  Tablet 

South  Court  Fountains 


1,223, 

6, 

584, 

495, 

1,100, 

2, 

1, 

6, 

275, 

1, 

33, 

3,603 

18, 

506, 

855, 

117, 

71, 

53, 

14, 

19, 
1, 

331, 

30, 

19 

350 

1,516 

153, 

8, 

14, 
1 

5 

250 

3 

32: 

27 

5 

544 

1,198 

989 

471 

311 

33 

5 

563 

259 

1 


$1.00 
019.85 
,000.00 
,411.14 
672.57 
639.32 
570.00 
678.00 
000.00 
000.00 
124.00 
300.00 
044.02 
569.72 
186.26 
001.00 
842.07 
551.05 
000.00 
912.80 
300.00 
,972.70 
,700.00 
250.00 
,150.00 
,000.00 
,136.94 
,000.00 
,403.00 
,250.00 
,000.00 
,410.17 
,400.00 
,120.84 
,000.00 
,221.62 
,700.00 
,000.00 
,280.00 
,552.44 
,090.84 

871.83 
,185.32 
,973.44 
,500.00 
,584.92 
,501.21 
',588.18 

000.00 

400.00 


$439,275.54 


399,263.14 
1,840.00 
4,932.88 


651,435.79 
.   93,032.34 


58,607.50 
24,120.99 


34,456.70 


4,881.49 


75,267.14 


$1.00 

1,662,295.39 

6,000.00 

1,235,846.93 

588,704.91 

1,100,639.32 

2,570.00 

1,678.00 

6,000.00 

333,607.50 

1,124.00 

33,300.00 

3,627,165.01 

18,569.72 

506,186.26 

855,001.00 

117,842.07 

71,551.05 

53,000.00 

14,912.80 

300.00 

19,972.70 

1,700.00 

250.00 

331,150.00 

30,000.00 

19,136.94 

350,000.00 

1,550,859.70 

153,250.00 

8,000.00 

14,410.17 

1,400.00 

5,120.84 

250,000.00 

3,221.62 

32,700.00 

27,000.00 

5,280.00 

544,552.44 

1,198,090.84 

994,753.32 

471,185.32 

311,973.44 

33,500.00 

5,584.92 

563,501.21 

334,855.32 

1,000.00 

400.00 

399,263.14 
1,840.00 
4,932.88 
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At  June  30, 
1936 

Additions 
1936-1937 

At  June  30, 
1937 

South  Field 

$54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,547,684.76 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

100,756.41 

20,238.34 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

$54,707.00 

11,500.00 

3,594,755.04 

8,598.72 

13,148.95 

10,000.00 

5,497.35 

980.00 

South  Hall 

$47,070.28 

Sun  Dial — 116th  Street : 

585.4S1.56 

686,237.97 
20,238.34 

350,000.00 
50,000.00 

$28,499,649.49 

$2,013,629.33 

$30,513,278.82 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Received  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  and 

Equipment  of  Buildings 

See  Permanent  Funds  pages  195-197 

(For  list  of  gifts  other  than  money  see  separate  pamphlet) 
A 
Name  Purpose 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Precision   Laboratory:   Physics 

Building 

Adams  (Edward  D.) Deutches  Haus,  419  West  117th 

Street 

Aldrich  (Mrs.  Richard) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Alexander  (Chas.  W.) Clinton     window,     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  Hall  Building 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College Hamilton  statue,  South  Field .  . 

Alumni  Association  of  Columbia 

College University  Hall,  enlargement.. .    1900-13 

Alumni  Fund School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1921-27 

Gifts $27,290.29 

Interest 1,250.00 


Date 

Amount 

1913 

$8,000.00 

1910 

30,000.00 

1917 

5.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

997.50 

1908 

10,000.00 

30-13 

100,756.41 

21-27 

28,540.29 

$28,540.29 


Anderson  (Mrs.  E.  M.)  .  .  . 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

1917 

5,000.00 

Gift $30,000.00 

Expenses    $2,174.70 
Transfer  to 
Special 
Endow- 
ments  13,415.13 

1  K    COO   OQ 

1910 

14,410.17 

$14,410.17 


Anonymous Boat  House,  Baker  Field 

Anonymous Chemical  Laboratories:   Have- 

meyer  Hall 

Anonymous Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous Medical  School  (new)  Building. 

Anonymous Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Anonymous Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 

Anonymous Medical  and  Surgical  Equip- 
ment  

Anonymous Models  of  buildings  and  grounds 

Anonymous Furniture,  St.  Paul's  Chapel . . . 

Anonymous School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gifts $61,742.35 

Interest 14,148.85 


1931-32 

56,834.23 

1915 

30,000.00 

1909 

1,000.00 

1929 

150,007.65 

1917-19 

10,691.58 

1915 

15,000.00 

1919-21 

4,712.80 

1906-08 

19,972.70 

1908 

2,846.62 

1926-27 

75,891.20 

$75,891.20 
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Name                                             Purpose  Date  Amount 

Anonymous South  Field  Grading 1909  $1,500.00 

Anonymous South  Hall  Equipment 1935  111.62 

Anonymous Trophy  Room  Equipment 1922  980.00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Col- 
umbia College Ski  Jump  at  Camp  Columbia  .  .  1935  400.00 

Aub  (Miss  Alma  C.) Medical  and  Surgical  Equipment        1921  200.00 

Avery  (Samuel  P.) Avery  Library  Building 1911-14  339,250.00 

B 

Babcock  (Samuel  D.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Babcock  &  Wilcox Steam  Boilers — Power  House .  .  1907  3,250.00 

Baker  (George  F.,  Jr.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  2,500.00 

Baker  (George  F.) Baker  Field 1922-24  730,583.15 

Total  amount  of 

gifts $771,940.59 

Taxes 41,357.44 


$730,583.15 


Baldwin  (Helen,  M.  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  100.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-24  9,100.00 

Beck  (Chas.  Bathgate)  Bequest .  Kent  Hall  Building 1899-1912      385,672.57 

Total  Bequest $382,808.37 

Interest  on  bequest  10,373.20 


$393,181.57 
Less  legal  expenses     7,509.00 


$385,672.57 


Beekman  (Gerard) Beekman    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Beekman  (Gerard) Minturn    window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Benson  (Mary) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Bernheim  (A.  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Bernheim  (Mrs.  Geo.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Blossom  (Francis) Earl  Hall  Close 

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Bondy  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medi- 
cal School 

Brackenridge  (Geo.  W.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Braden  Copper  Co Models  of  copper  mines 

Bruce  (Catherine  Wolfe) Telescope  for  New  Observatory. 

Gift  of  $10,000  received  1899. 

The    gift    with    interest    was 

partly  used  in  expenses;  the 

balance  remaining  was  used 

in  part  payment  of  the  cost 

of  a  telescope  in  the  Physics 

Building  erected  in  1925-26. 
Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of . . .  .  Havemeyer  Hall  Construction. .    1927-29  6,525.00 

Burgess  (Annie  P.)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1913-24  64,188.71 

Bequest $63,396.26 

Interest 792.45 

$64,188.71 


1906 

600.00 

1917 

25.00 

1892 

1,000.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1932 

1,000.00 

1922 

10,677.85 

1935 

13,427.90 

1917 

50,000.00 

1925 

1,700.00 

1899 

5,497.35 
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C 
Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Carnegie  Corporation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28     $1,100,000.00 

Carter  (Henry  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  150.00 

Cheesman  (Dr.  T.  M.) Cheesman   window:   St.   Paul's 

Chapel 1905  600.00 

Cheesman    (Dr.   T.   M.)    Estate 

of School  of  Business  Building 1920  11,162.81 

Bequest $10,000.00 

Interest 1,162.81 


$11,162.81 


Civil  Engineering  Testing  Lab- 
oratory Fund Testing   Machine:  Engineering 

Building 1935  22,999.65 

Principal $18,497.76 

Income 4,501.89 


$22,999.65 


Clark  (Alfred  C.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  10,000.00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin) Fountain  of  Pan:  the  Grove 1908-09  12,013.50 

Clark  (J.  William) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1927  10,511.11 

Gift $10,000.00 

Interest 511.11 


$10,511.11 


1912-13 

1,678.00 

1907 

2,020.00 

1911 

1,000.00 

1906 

4,600.00 

1926 

2,500.00 

1897-98 

1,500.00 

1907 

1,000.00 

Class  of  1874 Marble  Columns  in  Library. . .  . 

Class  of  1880 Gates:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Gemot:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class  of  1881 Flagstaff:  the  Quadrangle 

Class  of  1881,  College,  Mines  and 

Political  Science Mantel:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1882 120th  Street  Gates 

Class  of  1882,  Science Torcheres:  School  of  Mines. .  .  . 

Class  of  1883,  Arts,  Mines  and 
Political  Science Torcheres:  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  . .         1908  5,280.00 

Class  of  1883,  Mines Setting  Bust  of  Professor  Egles- 

ton 1913  390.00 

Class  of  1884,  Arts  and  Mines. . .  Clock:  Hamilton  Hall 1907  1,913.90 

Class  of  1884,  Science Grading  South  Field 1909  5,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  College Stained   glass   window   "Soph- 
ocles," Hartley  Hall 1885  1,000.00 

Class  of  1885,  College Sun  Dial:  South  Field 1910  10,000.00 

Class  of  1886 Granite  Exedra:  the  Quadrangle         1911  5,000.00 

Class  of  1888 Gates  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 

119th  Street 1913  2,000.00 

Class  of  1889 Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  1,200.00 

Class  of  1889,  Mines Meunier  Statue,  "The  Hammer- 
man"; the  Quadrangle 1914  5,000.00 

Class  of  1890 Statue  of  Letters  and  pylon:  S. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 

Street 1913-16  8,598.72 

Class  of  1891,  College Stained  Glass  Window  "Vergil" 

(Hartley  Hall) 1891  1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Class  of  1891 Gates  between  Mines  and  En- 
gineering Buildings 

Class  of  1891 Earl  Hall  Close 

Class  of  1893 Bell:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Class  of  1896,  Arts  and  Mines. .  .Panels:  John  Jay  Hall 

Class  of  1897 Boat-house:  Baker  Field 

Class  of  1897,  Arts  and  Mines..  .Prentice  Eight-oared  shell.  .  . . 

Class  of  1899 Grading  South  Field 

Class  of  1900 Statue  of  Science  and  pylon:  N. 

E.  Cor.  Broadway  and  116th 
Street 

Class  of  1906 Clock  on  South  Field 

Class  of  1909 Shield:  Hamilton  Hall 

Class     of     1915,     College     and 

Science Mantel  and   Clock:  John  Jay 

Hall 

Clinton  (De  Witt) Clinton    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Cochran  (Alexander  Smith) Kent  Hall  Building 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   Equipment:   School   of   Dental 

and  Oral  Surgery 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery   

Value  of  Buildings 

and  Grounds $444,529.59 

Cash 17,999.73 


R  E  R 
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Date 

Amount 

1916 

$15,000.00 

1932 

4,075.00 

1918 

5,120.84 

1926 

2,500.00 

1922-23 

8,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1909 

5,000.00 

1925 

13,148.95 

1916 

1,159.64 

1912 

20.00 

1927 


1906 
1909 


1924 


1,000.00 


300.00 
100,000.00 


656.00 


462,529.32 


$462,529.32 


1921 


1935 
1893 


College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   Medical  School  (old)  Building. 

Columbia     University     Athletic 

Association Boat-house  at  Highland,  N.  Y.. 

Converse  (E.  C.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Cragin  (E.  B.) Publications 

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory  

Crocker  Fund  Income X-Ray  Equipment:  New  Medical 

School 

Cutting  (R.  Fulton) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Commonwealth  Fund Laboratory  Building:  New  Med- 
ical School 1936-37 

D 

Da  Costa  (Charles  M.) Laboratory,  Schermerhorn  Hall. 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Davies  (Julien  T.) Benson    Window:     St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

De  Lamar  Fund,  Income  of  ... .  Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

De  Peyster  (Mrs.  Frederic  J.). .  .De  Peyster  Window:  St.  Paul's 
Chapel 

DeWitt  (George  G.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Furnishing  Men's  Faculty  Club 


1903 

71,551.05 

1921 

30,000.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1919 

1,400.00 

1905 


1905 
1925 


7,787.68 

5,141.82 
10,000.00 

24,120.99 


1890 

20,000.00 

1913 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1920 

3,600.00 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05 


600.00 

500.00 

495.00 

175,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley) South  Court  Fountains 1906-08 

Dodge  (William  E.) Earl  Hall 1900-02 

Gift $159,540.38 

Interest 5,410.44 


$164,950.82 


Donahue  (Mrs.  James  P.)  , 


.School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1926 

Gift $50,000.00 

Interest 5,745.15 


$55,745.15 


Dryden  (Forest  F.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

DuPont  (Mrs.  Coleman) Property  at  Irvington-on-Hud- 

son,  N.  Y 

Duriron  Castings  Co Castings  for  the  Department  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

E 

Eddy  (Jesse  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Epsilon  Psi  Epsilon Optical  Instruments 

F 
Fayerweather    (Daniel   B.)    Be- 
quest   Fayerweather  Hall  Building .  .  . 

Bequest $346,319.73 

Less  Expenses 15,425.70 


1918 


1935 


1920 


$330,894.03 


Fish  (Stuyvesant) Fish  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

France-America  Committee Maison  Francaise  Equipment. . 

Frank  (Dr.  John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Bequest $2,389.85 

Interest 199.79 


$2,589.64 


Amount 

$4,932.88 

164,950.82 


55,745.15 


1,000.00 


1.00 


75.00 


1918 

500.00 

1927 

1,800.00 

1891-1917 

330,894.03 

1906 

600.00 

1914 

2,000.00 

1923 

2,589.64 

Fuller  (Paul,  Jr.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment . .         1913  100.00 

Furnald   (Francis  P.,   Jr.)    Leg- 
acy  Furnald  Hall  Building 1912-14  350,000.00 

G 

General  Education  Board Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28       1,299,732.57 

Gift $1,250,000.00 

Interest 49,732.57 


$1,299,732.57 


General  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 1920-27 

Globe  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Goldsmith  (Byron  B.)  Estate  of..  Goldsmith  Library 

Gould  (George  J.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

Griscom  (Acton) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. .  . .  Optical  Instruments 

Hand  (Mrs.  Learned) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) New  Medical  School  Site 

Gift,  1923,  assess- 
ed valuation . .   $1,180,000.00 


20-27 

2,020.00 

1920 

250.00 

1927 

850.00 

1909 

100,000.00 

1924 

30.00 

1927 

560.00 

1917 

50.00 

1923 

855,001.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Less  Value  of 
land  transferr- 
ed as  follows: 

Neurologi- 
cal Insti- 
tute        $120,000.00 

New  York 
State 
Psychi- 
atric Hos- 
pital...      74,999.00 

Presbyterian 

Hospital   130,000  00 


$324,999.00 
$855,001.00 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Residence  Hall  site,  New  Medi- 
cal School 1929-31 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Bard  Hall  (new)  Medical  School  1930-33 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) South  Hall 

Harkness  (Edward  S.) Power  House  Equipment 

Harkness  (Mrs.  H.  S.) Medical    and    Surgical    Equip- 
ment  

Harper  (J.  W.)  Legacy Morningside  Heights  Site 

Harris  (Ellen  C.)  Bequest Chemical  Laboratories 

Bequest $575,623.04 

Legal 

exp...        $500.00 

Taxes.  . .      667.47 

Harris 

(Ellen  C.) 

Fund.    113,957.13 

115,124.60 


29-31 

$506,186.26 

$0-33 

1,764,373.50 

1933 

3,594,643.42 

1932 

150,000.00 

1919 

10,000.00 

1901 

5,000.00 

1922 

554,340.06 

$460,498.44 
Interest 93,841.62 


$554,340.06 


Havemeyer    (Henry    O.)    and 

others Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1896  414,206.65 

Gift    of    property 

valued  at $450,000.00 

Less  loss  on  sale..  35,793.35 


$414,206.65 


Hawes  (A.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1919  100.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton) Maison    Francaise:    411    West 

117th  Street 1913  30,000.00 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)  Estate  of. .  School  of  Business  Building 1923-32  218,620.43 

Hewitt  (Hon.  Abram  S.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893-96  4,000.00 

Hine  (F.  L.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Hoffman      (Charles     Frederick) 

Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1920  5,581.40 

Bequest $5,000.00 
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Name                                            Purpose  Date  Amount 

Interest   $581.40 


$5,581.40 


Huntington  (Archer  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  $1,000.00 

I 
Israel  (Leon) School  of  Business  Building. .  . .         1919  3,255.00 

Gift $5,000.00 

Expense 1,745.00 


$3,255.00 


J 

James  (Arthur  Curits) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918  1,000.00 

James  (D.  Willis) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94  50,000.00 

James  (Dr.  W.  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  500.00 

Jarvie  (James  N.) School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 1916  105,000.00 

Gift $100,000.00 

Interest 5,000.00 


$105,000.00 


Jennings  (Miss  Anne  B.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  500.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) .  . .  Hartley  Hall  Building 1904-05  175,000.00 

Jenkins  (Mrs.  Helen  Hartley) .  .  .Philosophy  Building 1910-11  350,000.00 

Jessup  (Morris  K.) Morningside  Heights  Site 1893  5,000.00 

Jones  (James  Elwood) Model  of  Coal  Mine 1923  250.00 

Jusserand  (J.  J.) Maison  Francaise  Equipment .  .  1913  200.00 

K 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Annex 1927  445,409.92 

Kane  (Annie  C.)  Estate  of Havemeyer  Hall  Building 1927  54,590.08 

Keene  (Charles  S.)  Estate  of  .  .  .Engineering  Building 1933  232,687.19 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart) Hamilton  Hall  Building 1905-06  506,061.66 

Gifts $500,000.00 

Interest 6,061.66 


$506,061.66 


King  (Hon.  John  A.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

King  (Willard  V.) Medical  School  (removing  and 

rebuilding) 1    i    - 

King  (Willard  V.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  A.  C.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Kingsland  (Mrs.  Geo.  L.) Kingsland  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

L 

Ladenberg  (Mrs.  Emily) Medical  School  (removing  and  re- 
building)   

Lagemann  (Miss  Anna) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Lange  (Edmund) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Estate  of .  .  .  .School  of  Business  Building. .  .  . 

Bequest $5,000.00 

Interest 62.50 

$5,062.50 


1892 

1,000.00 

15-16 

2,000.00 

1927 

2,000.00 

1906 

300.00 

1906 

300.00 

1915 

1,000.00 

1917 

10.00 

1929 

56.80 

1915 

5,062.50 
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Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) Barnard  and  Lawrence  Windows: 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 1923 

Gift $20,000.00 

Transferred  to 

Chapel  Furnishing 

Fund 1,600.00 


$18,400.00 


Lawrence  (Mrs.  Benj.  B.) 


.St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furnishing. . . 
Balance  of  gift  for 
Memorial  Windows  $1,600.00 
Interest  $2,456.53 
Less  trans- 
fer to 
Chapel 
Furnishing 
Fund  .  .  .      329.53 

2,127.00 


1923 


$3,727.00 


Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.) 


Lengovitz  (Emil  G.) 

Lewisohn  (Adolph) 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster 
John  Henry  and  Goodhue)  .  .  . 

Low  (A.  A.) 

Low  (Seth) 

Low  (Seth) 

McClelland  (John) 

McLean  (James) 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) 

Mackay  (Clarence  H.) 

Macy  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  Everit).. 

Marling  (A.  E.) 

McMillin  (Emerson) ^ 


Mehler  (Miss  Elsa) 

Moore  (William  H.) 

Morgan  (J.  Pierpont) 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) 


School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927 

Gift $5,000.00 

Interest 366.11 

$5,366.11 

Engineering  Apparatus 1919 

School  of  Mines  Building 1904-05 

Memorial  Window,  Livingston 

Hall 1909 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-94 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892 

Library  Building 1896-99 

M 
Pathological  Laboratory:  Med- 
ical School 1891 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918 
Maison  Francaise  Equipment.  .  1914 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917-19 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919 

School  of  Business  Building 1917-18 

Gift  of  2,040  Shares  of  Com- 
mon Stock  of  the  American 
Light  &  Traction  Co.,  the 
proceeds  of  which,  together 
with  interest  and  dividends, 
amounted  to  $568,069.02. 
Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917 

Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1918 

Morningside  Heights  Site 1892-95 

Illumination       of       University 
Grounds 1913 
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Amount 
$18,400.00 


3,727.00 


5,366.11 


450.00 
250,000.00 


1,124.00 

15,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,100,639.32 


19,136.94 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

12,000.00 

6,000.00 

1,000.00 

568,069.02 


10.00 

1,000.00 

100,000.00 

1,035.00 
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Name  Purpose 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Gift $2,500.00 

Interest 122.92 


Date 
1927 


$2,622.92 


Mosher  (Eliza  M.) 

Mower  (Sara  E.)  Estate  of . 


.  Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917 

.School  of  Business  Building 1920-21 

Bequest $91,101.43 

Less  Expenses 2,220.34 


$88,881.09 
Interest 21,344.95 


$110,226.04 


Amount 
$2,622.92 


500.00 
110,226.04 


Munsey  (Frank  A.) Toward  Purchase  of  East  Field. 

N 

Nash  (William  A.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co Hegeler  Furnace 

New  York  Odontological  Society.  Anatomical      Collections      and 

Specimens 

Nichols  (William  H.) Laboratories:  Havemeyer  Hall. 

Notman  (George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Notman  (Mrs.  George) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

O 

Ogden  (David  B.) Ogden     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 

Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Co Rotary  Filter 

Optometrical  Club  of  Brooklyn.  .  Optical  Instruments 

Optometrical  Society  of  the  City 

of  New  York Optical  Instruments 

Osborne    (Mr.   and     Mrs.   Wm. 

Church) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Ottindorfer  (Oswald) Morningside  Heights  Site 

P 

Palmer  (Edgar) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parish  (Henry) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Elsie  Clews) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons  (Mrs.  Edgerton) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Parsons   (General  William  Bar- 
clay)   Portrait 

Peabody     (George    Foster    and 

Charles) Organ    and    Case:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Pell  (Howland)  and  others Pell  Window:  St.  Paul's  Chapel. 

Pendleton  (Francis  K.) Pendleton  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Philosophy,       Department       of 

(Members) Autobiography  of  John  Stuart 

Mill 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Income Observatory  and  Telescope:  Phy- 
sics Building 

Equipment  of  Schermerhorn  Hall 

Engineering  Building 

School  of  Mines 


1910 


50,000.00 


1918 

250.00 

1923 

2,000.00 

1926 

8,000.00 

1912 

30,000.00 

1917 

100.00 

1917 

100.00 

1906 

600.00 

1919 

1,000.00 

1927 

1,500.00 

1927 

1,750.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919 

3,000.00 

1893 

5,000.00 

1918 

100.00 

1917 

5.00 

1928 


1905-06 
1906 


1906 


1923 


2,570.00 


27,000.00 
600.00 


600.00 


100.00 


1928 

35,748.90 

1930 

39,960.84 

1932 

5,000.00 

1932 

9,588.18 
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Testing  Machine:  Engineering 

Building 1935  $5,000.00 

Pratt  (Mrs.  Chas.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1917  500.00 

Pulitzer  (Joseph) School  of  Journalism  Building.    1903-04  563,501.21 

Gift  of  $1,000,000  to  establish 
and  endow  a  School  of  Jour- 
nalism, of  which  $563,501.21 
was  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  the 
balance  remaining  in  the 
Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for 
School  of  Journalism. 

R 

Randolph  (Wm.  Fitz)  Estate  of. .  Havemeyer  Hall  Building 

Reid  (D.  G.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Rives  (George  L.) Barclay    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 

Rives  (George  L.) Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Rives  (George  L.)  Estate  of Medical  School  (Removing  and 

Rebuilding) 

Robinson  (M.  R.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 

Rockefeller  Foundation Medical  School  (new)  Building.    1925-28 

Gift $1,008,333.33 

Interest 43,495.47 


1933 

92,000.00 

1918 

1,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1916 

10,000.00 

1918 

25,000.00 

1925 

25.00 

25-28 

1,051,828.80 

$1,051,828.80 


S 

Sands  (B.  Aymar) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1914  500.00 

Sands  (Sarah  A.)  Estate  of Sands     Window:     St.     Paul's 

Chapel 1906  600.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus) ...  .Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1913  1,000.00 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House 1922-23  306,965.37 

Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Faculty  House  Equipment 1922-23  27,552.48 

Bequest $304,442.77 

Interest 30,075.08 


$334,517.85 


Building $306,965.37 

Equipment 27,552.48 


$334,517.85 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Estate  of 1929-32       1,244,549.26 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
Extension $1,158,130.00 
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Name                                             Purpose  Date  Amount 

Schermerhorn  Hall 
(changes) 86,419.26 


$1,244,549.26 


Schermerhorn  (F.  Augustus)  Es- 
tate of Livingston  Hall 1926        $275,000.00 

Bequest $262,993.25       - 

Interest 12,006.75 


$275,000.00 


Shermerhorn  (William  C.) Schermerhorn  Hall:  Building. . . 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.) Morningside  Heights  Site 

School      of     Dentistry     Endow- 
ment Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

School  of  Dentistry  Endowment 

Fund  (Income) School  of  Dentistry  Equipment. 

Scribner  (Mrs.  Arthur) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Seligman  (Isaac  N.)  Estate  of 

Bequest $5,464.17 

Van  Am- 
ringe 
Mem- 
orial.. $1,554.32 
Avery 
Lib- 
rary.. .     1,829.68 

3,384.00 


1896-99 

458,133.18 

1892 

5,000.00 

1919-21 

26,000.00 

1921 

5,584.92 

1917 

25.00 

1920 

3,384.00 

Balance  (Gift  Acct.)  $2,080.17 


Shepard  (F.  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.         1919  500.00 

Sloan  (Samuel) Morningside  Heights  Site 1892  5,000.00 

Sloan  (Samuel) Torcheres:  Library 1907  6,000.00 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  D.) .  .  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  (Al- 
terations and  additions) 1912  399,263.14 

Smith  (Lenox)  Estate  of Engineering  Building 1927  57,800.00 

Bequest $55,349.68 

Interest,  etc 2,450.32 


$57,800.00 


Smith  (Mrs.  Munroe) Memorial  Tablet  to  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Munroe  Smith 

Sorchan  (Mrs.  Victor) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Standard  Optical  Co Optical  Instruments 

Stephens     (Mrs.     W.     B.     and 

Daughter) Mineral  Specimens  (Du  Fourcq 

collection) 

Stetson  (Francis  Lynde) Kent  Hall  Building 

Stewart  (Lispenard) Lispenard  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stewart  (Wm.  Rhinelander) .  .  .  .Rhinelander  Window:  St.  Paul's 

Chapel 

Stokes  (Olivia  Egleston  Phelps).  .Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Stokes    (Olivia    Egleston  Phelps 

and  Caroline  Phelps) St.  Paul's  Chapel  Construction.    1904-06 


1927 

1,840.00 

1917 

1,000.00 

1920 

60.00 

1921 

300.00 

1905 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1906 

600.00 

1910 

20,000.00 

34-06 

250,000.00 
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Name                                             Purpose  Date  Amount 

Straight  (Mrs.  Willard  D.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  $1,000.00 

Straus  (Oscar  S.) Barnard    Window:    St.    Paul's 

Chapel 1906  500.00 

Sulzberger  (Dr.  Nathan) Laboratory  Equipment:  Have- 

meyer  Hall 1918  600.00 

Sutro  (Mrs.  Lionel) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1917  50.00 


Thomas  (Belle) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of .  John  Jay  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .Kent  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .Livingston  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Charles  G.)  Estate  of  .School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of School  of  Mines  Building 

Thompson  (Elizabeth  G.)  Estate 

of University  Hall 

Thompson  (Mary  Clark) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Thompson  (Mary  G.  )Estate  of  .Johnson  Hall  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of. .  Physics  Building 

Thompson  (Mary  G.)  Estate  of. .  University  Hall 


1917 

25.00 

1935-36 

1,662,295.39 

1936-37 

93,032.34 

1936-37 

58,607.50 

1936-37 

32,545.42 

1935-36 

683,222.90 

1936-37 

42,721.72 

1936-37 

164,057.95 

1918 

2,500.00 

1936-37 

552,624.03 

1936 

1,515,110.80 

1936-37 

421,423.61 

Van    Amringe    Memorial    Com- 
mittee   Van  Amringe  Memorial 

Van  Sinderen  (Mina  Mason)  Es- 
tate of Engineering  Building 

Van  Cortlandt  (Robt.  B.) Van    Cortlandt    Window:    St. 

Paul's  Chapel 

Vanderbilt    (Cornelius,    William 
K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George 

W.) Vanderbilt  Clinic:  Building  and 

Equipment 

Vanderbilt  Clinic School  of  Dentistry  Building. .  . 

Vanderbilt  (Cornelius) Morningside  Heights  Site 

Vanderbilt  (William  K.) Toward  purchase  of  East  Field. 

Various  Donors Casa  Italiana,  437  W.  117th  St. 

Various  Donors Columbia  Stadium  Site 

Various  Donors School  of  Business  Building. .  . . 

Various  Donors School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Sur- 
gery (new) 

Various  Donors South  Field 

Various  Donors Medical  School  Equipment .... 

Various  (Interest  on  Gifts) Medical  School  (old)  Additions. 

Villard  (Henry)  Estate  of Morningside  Heights  Site 


17-22 

18,684.02 

1934 

10,000.00 

1906 

600.00 

1895 

1920 

1892 

1910-14 

1928 

Various 

1936-37 

1916-18 

1903-05 

1928 

1918 

1901 


350,000.00 

7,500.00 

100,000.00 

250,000.00 

315,000.00 

1,900.15 

4,881.49 

26,000.00 

54,707.00 

1,475.00 

95.49 

50,000.00 


W 

Wallace  (J.  M.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (Elizabeth) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 

Waterbury  (John  I.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  2,500.00 

Watson  (Thomas  J.) Medical  School  (old)  Additions.  1918  1,000.00 
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Name  Purpose  Date  Amount 

Webber  (John)  Estate  of School  of  Business  Building 1918  $1,116.28 

Bequest $1,000.00 

Interest 116.28 

$1,116.28 

William  (Blair  S.) School  of  Dental  &  Oral  Surgery 

(new) 1927  214.86 

Gift $200.00 

Interest 14.86 

$214.86 

$30,513,278.82 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  RECEIVED  DURING  1936-37 

A.  GIFTS  TO  CAPITAL: 

1.  General  Endowments: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following 

for  the  purposes  specified: 

Class  of  1897  Arts,  Mines  and  Architects, 
for  the  Class  of  1897  Arts,  Mines  and 
Architects  Endowment  Fund $7,650.00 

Class  of  1912  College,  Engineering  and 
Architecture,  for  the  Class  of  1912  Col- 
lege Engineering  and  Architecture  Fund      3,500.00      $11,150.00 


Estate  of  Lenox  Smith 23,459.83 

Estates  of  Mary  G.,  Charles  G.,  and  Elizabeth  G. 
Thompson 943,501.25    $978,111.08 


2.  Special  Endowments: 

Aldridge  (Walter  H.),  to  establish  a  fund  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Engineering 25,000.00 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  for  the  following  purpose: 
Alumni  War  Bonus  Fund,  representing  the  proceeds 

of  World  War  Adjusted  Certificates  of  the  following: 

Agnew,  William  C $431.00 

Babcock,  Woodward 129.00 

Bodenheimer,  Milton 321.50 

Bowen,  William  S 966.00 

Compton,  George  B 1,281.24 

Crocker,  George  A.,  Jr 245.00 

Durham,  Knowlton 1,488.00 

Eddison,  W.  Barton 1,016.00 

Franklin,  Ruford  D 1,568.00 

Grant,  Malcolm  M.,  Jr 278.00 

Greenleaf,  Donald  L 145.00 

Herstein,  Karl  M 138.00 

Hubbard,  Benjamin  A 568.00 

Ingalls,  Roscoe  C 503.00 

Jedel,  Meyer 928.00 

Keeler,  Floyd  Y 665.00 

Kretschmar,  Ralph  G 1,394.00 

Kurtz,  Jacob 96.50 

Levine,  Peter  LB 112.00 

Levy,  Edward  B 225.00 

Lewis,  James  H 421.00 

Lovejoy,  C.  E 294.00 

Montgomery,  Henry  E.,  2nd. .       150.00 

Pappenheimer,  Alwin  M 1,465.00 

Pfost,  Gustav  J 250.00 

Prentis,  Edmund  A 291.00 

Raymond,  Carrington 102.00 

Redmond,  Roland  L 782.50 

Robbins,  James  B 100.00 

Rothschild,  Marcus 644.00 

Schleussner,  Robert  C 588.00 

Schwartz,  Philip 183.00 

Seligman,  Eustace 900.00 

Shea,  Edward  H 100.00 

Vinsonhaler,  Francis 163.00 
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Walker,  Augustus  W $1,561.00 

Wiesenberger,  Arthur 100.00 

Willard,  Paul  F 362.50 

Wise,  Alfred  L 142.00 

Wurster,  William  F 461.00  $21,558.24 


Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following, 
or  the  purposes  specified: 

Class  of  1882,  for  the  Columbiana  Endow- 
ment Fund 500.00 

Class  of  1887  College,  for  the  Columbiana 

Endowment  Fund 1,909.00 

Class  of  1887  Mines,  to  establish  the  Class 
of  1887  Mines  Dormitory  Room  Endow- 
ment Fund 8,000.00 

Class  of  1888  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Columbiana  Endowment  Fund  ....  25.00 

Class  of  1899  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, for  the  Class  of  1899  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  Scholarship 
Fund 680.00 

Class  of  1907  College  and  Engineering,  for 

the  Class  of  1907  Scholarship  Fund 5,527.00 

Class  of  1912  Law,  to  establish  the  Class  of 

1912  Law  Fund 1,500.00 

Class  of  1912  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for 
the  Class  of  1912  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Scholarship  Fund 2,650.00 

Class  of  1914  College  and  Engineering,  for 
the  Class  of  1914  College  and  Engineering 
25th  Anniversary  Fund 20.00 

Class  of  1916  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1916 

Law  Scholarship  Endowment  Fund.  . .  .  25.00 

Class  of  1917  College  and  Journalism,  for 
the  Class  of  1917  College  and  Journalism 
Dormitory  Room  Endowment  Fund  .  .  .       4,115.39 

Class  of  1921,  for  the  Class  of  1921  Scholar- 
ship Endowment  Fund 253.00 

Class  of  1921  Engineering,  for  the  Wendell 

Medal  Fund 125.00 

Class  of  1922  College,  for  the  Class  of  1922 

College  Scholarships  Endowment  Fund.  335.50 

Class  of  1924  College,  for  the  Class  of  1924 

Dormitory  Room  Endowment  Fund .  .  .  285.00 

Class  of  1926  College,  for  the  Class  of  1926 

Dormitory  Room  Endowment  Fund  .  .  .  221.00 

Class  of  1927  College,  for  the  Class  of  1927 

Library  Endowment  Fund 129.00 

Class  of  1932  College,  for  the  Class  of  1932 
College  Dormitory  Room  Endowment 
Fund 52.00 

Class  of  1933  College  of  Physicians  and 
geons,  for  the  Class  of  1933  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  Fund 27.00 

Class  of  1935  Law,  for  the  Class  of  1935 

Law  Scholarship  Fund 21.00 

Gladney  (Frank  Y.),  to  establish  the 
Gladney  (Frank  Y.)  Dormitory  Room 
Endowment  Fund 2,400.00 
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Various  donors,  for  the  School  of  Business 

Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 191.00 

Various  donors,  for  the  Gifford   (Ralph 

Waldo)  Scholarship  Fund 45.00 

Various  donors,  for  the  Scholarship  En- 
dowment Fund 264.50       $50,858.63 

Estate  of  Ottle  Emma  Bjorkwall,  to  establish  the  Bjork- 

wall  (Charles  H.)  Prize  Fund 1,570.00 

Estate  of  Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  for  the  Britton  (Nathan- 
iel L.  and  Elizabeth  G.)  Fund 3,533.60 

Estate  of  William  E.  Griffiths,  for  the  Griffiths  (William 

E.)  Fund 17,992.65 

Estate  of  Ellen  C.  Harris,  for  the  Harris  (Ellen  C.)  fund  107.80 

Estate  of  George  F.  Kunz,  for  the  Kunz  (George  F.)  Fund  1,125.00 

Estate  of  James  Loeb,  for  the  Loeb  (James)  Fund 750.00 

Estate  of  James  Brander  Matthews,  for  the  Matthews 

(James  Brander)  Fund 3,003.47 

Estate  of  William  Rutherford  Mead,  to  establish  the 

Mead  (William  R.)  Endowment  Fund 89,451.70 

Estate  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  for  the  Ochs  (Adolph  S.)  Fund        25,000.00 
Estate   of    Augustus   W.    Openhym,    to   establish   the 

Openhym  Research  Fund 102,448.66 

Estate  of  Thekla  B.  Porter,  to  establish  the  Porter 

(David  B.  and  Wife)  Memorial  Fund 32,000.00 

Estate  of  Meyer  R.  Robinson,  to  establish  the  Robinson 

(Meyer  R.)  Fund 500-00 

Estate  of  Euretta  J.  Schlegel,  for  the  Kellett  (Euretta  J.) 

Fellowship  Fund 1,020.38 

Estate  of  Mary  N.  Scranton,  to  establish  the  Scranton 

(Mary  N.)  Scholarship  Fund 9,706.25 

Estate  of  Frank  Vanderpoel,  to  establish  the  Vanderpoel 

(Frank)  Scholarship  Fund 25,000.00 

Estate  of  George  Anna  Tucker,  to  establish  the  Tucker 

(Ervin  Alden)  Fund  for  a  fellowship  in  Obstetrics.  .  .         50,000.00 
Executive   Committee   of   the   James   Furman   Kemp 
Memorial   Fund,    for   the    Kemp    (James   Furman) 

Memorial  Fund 38,000.00 

Kemp  (Kate  T.  and  James  T.)  for  the  Kemp  (James 

Furman)  Memorial  Fund 85-50 

Rives  (F.  Bayard),  for  the  Casa  de  las  Espanas  En- 
dowment Fund 50-00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  Todd  (Henry  Alfred) 

PrizeFund 800-00 

Watson  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.),  to  establish  a  fund 

to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  President .  .         10,340.00 
Wiegin  (Albert  H.),  to  establish  the  Wiggin  (Albert  H.) 
puSnd    15,000.00     $503,343.64 

.  Buildings  and  Grounds: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  Class  of  1882  College 
and  Engineering,  for  the  decoration  of  the  new  rooms 
assigned  to  the  Columbiana  Collection  in  the  Seth 
Low  Library  Building •  •  $1,500.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  toward  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  laboratory  building  at  the  Med- 
ical Center  for  graduate  work  in  Medicine 50,000.00         51,500.00 
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B.  GIFTS  TO  INCOME: 

1.  For  General  Purposes: 

Alumni  Fund  Committee $3,596.86 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  Eberhard  Faber 1,000.00 

Anonymous 510.00 

King  (Willard  V.) 4,537.25        $9,644.11 


For  Specific  Purposes: 

Abel  (Professor  Theodore),  for  a  sociological  study  of 

the  Hitler  Movement $68.83 

Alumni  Fund  Committee,  from  the  following,  for  the 

purposes  specified: 

Anonymous,  for  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons $6,000.00 

Blossom  (Francis),  for  Engineering  Scholar- 
ships        1,000.00 

Class  of  1906  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for 
the  Class  of  1906  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Loan  Fund 285.00 

Class  of  1917  Engineering,  for  the  rental 

of  a  dormitory  room 902.00 

Class  of  1924  College,  for  the  rental  of  a 

dormitory  room 90.00 

Class  of  1933  Engineering,  for  the  School  of 
Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H. 
Harrington  Scholarship) 49.00 

Class  of  1935  Engineering,  for  the  School 

of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H. 

Harrington  Scholarship) 40.00 

Dickinson  (Harold  T.),  for  Student  Aid  in 

Mining  Engineering 100.00 

Dodge  (M.  Hartley),  toward  the  purchase 

of  a  piano  for  John  Jay  Hall 250.00 

Douglas  (Archibald),  for  the  Crew 100.00 

Hewlett  (Arthur  T.),  for  the  Columbiana 

Collection 2.00 

Lawrence  (Schuyler),  for  the  Library.  .  .  .  10.00 

Lum    (Charles  M.),  for  the  Columbiana 

Collection 10.00 

Paddock    (Royce),    for   the    Columbiana 

Collection 5.00 

Seidman  (Edward  S.) ,  for  scholarship  in  the 

School  of  Law 15.00 

Various  donors,  to  be  added  to  the  accumu- 
lated income  of  the  School  of  Business 
Alumni  Scholarship  Fund 46.50 

Various  donors,  for  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H.  Harrington 
Scholarship 4.00 

Various  donors,  for  designated  purposes . .       2,041.00        10,949.50 


Alumni  of  the  School  of  Library  Service,  for  the  Library 
Service  News  Fund 200.00 

American  College  of  Dentists,  for  salaries  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biological  Chemistry 1,920.00 
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American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Bibliography  of  Philosophy $500.00 

American  Jewish  Committee,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $1,500.00 

Research  on  the  racial  and  religious  at- 
titudes in  textbooks  of  American  history 
and  civics 2,500.00         $4,000.00 


American   Library   Association,    for   scholarships   and 

fellowships  in  the  School  of  Library  Service 2,600.00 

American  Medical  Association,  for  therapeutic  research  250.00 

American  Metal  Company,  for  research  on  corrosion 

problems 750.00 

American  Philosophical  Association,  for  the  preparation 

of  a  philosophical  bibliography 700.00 

American  Philosophical  Society,  for  research  on  Lunar 

Theory 750.00 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Research  Fund,  for 

the  De  Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 2,350.00 

Andersen  (Arthur  &  Company),  for  the  School  of  Business 

Accounting  Scholarship 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  scholarships  in  Columbia  College  and 

in  the  Graduate  School 3,700.00 

Anonymous,  for  a  study  of  Racial  and  Social  Differences 

in  Mental  Ability 1,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing    1,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Electrochemical  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemical  Engineering 1,000.00 

Anonymous,   for   the   Surgical   Pathology   Laboratory 

Special  Fund 950.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Der- 
matology   2,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Journalism  Entertainment  Gift .  .  .  340.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Department  of  Physiology 300.00 

Anonymous,  for  special  research  in  the  Department  of 

Pathology 265.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  at  the  Institute  of  Cancer  Re- 
search          20,250.00 

Anonymous,  for  clerical  and  technical  assistance,  De- 
partment of  Anatomy 150.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  purchase  of  shrubs 30.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Moore  Loan  Fund 10.00 

Anonymous,  for  Endocrine  Cytology  Study  Fund,  De- 
partment of  Anatomy 3,500.00 

Anonymous,  for  Normal  Child  Development  Study.  .  .  .  500.00 
Anonymous,  for  Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Der- 
matology            1,800.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  the  Department  of  Surgery  3,500.00 

Anonymous,  toward  the  salary  of  a  research  assistant, 

De  Lamar  Institute  of  Public  Health 1,068.64 

Anonymous,  for  travelling  expenses  of  the  Columbia 

Yenching  Fellow  at  Yenching 500.00 

Anonymous,  for  scholarship  aid  in  the  Medical  School.  500.00 

Anonymous,  for  research  in  organic  chemistry 1,400.00 

Anonymous,  for  the  Department  of  Physiology 450.00 

Anonymous,  for  insulin  research  in  the  Department  of 
Practice  of  Medicine 360.00 
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Anonymous,  for  Men's  Residence  Halls $250.00 

Armstrong  (Professor  Edwin  H.),  for  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Electrical  Engineering 2,000.00 

Auchincloss  (Dr.  Reginald),  for  the  purchase  of  sub- 
scriptions to  three  periodicals  for  the  Chemistry 
Library 37.00 

Baker  (J.  T.  Chemical  Company),  for  a  fellowship  in 
Analytical  Chemistry 500.00 

Bakwin  (Dr.  Harry),  for  research  in  Anthropology 25.00 

Bateman  (Frank  B.),  toward  work  of  the  Crocker  Lab- 
oratory   10.00 

Beaumont  (Louis  D.)  Trust,  for  research  work  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Cancer  Research 1,000.00 

Benjamin  (William  Evarts),  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

collection  of  the  late  Park  Benjamin 5,000.00 

Bernard  (Thoes  C),  for  research  in  Anthropology 100.00 

Bernstein  (David),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Board  of  Women  Managers  of  the  Babies  Hospital,  for 

salaries  in  the  Department  of  Surgery 450.00 

Bonbright  (Professor  James  C),  for  special  research  in 

the  Social  Sciences 801.01 

Bondy  (Judge  William),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School.  25.00 

Brain  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  salaries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology 5,000.00 

Burrell  (Mrs.  Malvin),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 50.00 

Bush  (Professor  Wendell  T.),  for  the  following  purposes: 
Assistance  and  Supplies,    Department   of 

Philosophy $1,523.51 

Research  in  Anthropology 100.00 

1,623.51 


Cabot  (John  M.),  toward  expenses  of  a  trip  to  South 
America  to  study  the  possibilities  of  setting  up  an 
editorial  prize  plan  to  be  administered  through  the 

School  of  Journalism 2,000.00 

Campbell  (Professor  William),  for   the    Metalographic 

Laboratory 100.00 

Carnegie  Corporation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Grants-in-aid  to  college  librarians  for  pro- 
fessional training  in  the  School  of  Library 

Service $2,200.00 

Research  in  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 

Surgery 6,000.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 14,500.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic 2,000.00 

Town  Planning 6,000.00 

Grants-in-aid  for  museum  workers  and  art 

teachers  enrolled  at  Columbia 1,730.00 

School  of  Library  Service 25,000.00 

Research  in  Biological  Chemistry 3,800.00 

Toward  expense  of  publishing  the  volume 
entitled  "School  of  Library  Economy  of 

Columbia  College  1887-1889" 500.00 

Department  of  Music 5,000.00 

66,730.00 
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Chamberlain  (Professor  Joseph  P.) ,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School $3,000.00 

Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund 6,829.57         $9,829.57 

Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  the  Department  of  Chemical 

Engineering $1,000.00 

Research  in  Biological  Chemistry 1,000.00 

Research  on  the  analysis  of  isotope 500.00 

Research  in  the  field  of  solvents  pertaining 

ing  to  the  oil  industry 1,000.00 

Research  on  Brain  Chemistry 2,500.00           6,000.00 

Class  of  1908,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1908  Residence 

Hall  Room 180.00 

Class  of  1909,  for  the  Class  of  1909  Scholarships 800.00 

Class  of  1915,  for  the  Class  of  1915  room  in  the  Residence 

Halls 180.00 

Class  of  1917,  for  the  rental  of  the  Class  of  1917  Residence 

Hall  Room 180.00 

Class  of  1924,  for  rental  of  the  Class  of  1924  Scholarship 

Room 90.00 

Cochrane  (Mrs.  Craig  P).,  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 

Cole  (Mrs.  Charles  B.) ,  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 25.00 

College  Club  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  Student  Aid 5.00 

Collier  (Professor  Theodore),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 30.00 

Columbia  University  Club,  for  the  Columbia  University 

Club  Scholarships 4,000.00 

Committee  of  Citizens  of  Holland,  for  the  Queen  Wil- 

helmina  Professorship 2,000.00 

Commonwealth  Fund,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Study  on  the  Control  of  Business  in  Medie- 
val and  Tudor  England $6,558.66 

Research  in  Legal  History 5,000.00         11,558.66 

Croechio  Goliardico,  for  the  tuition  fee  of  a  deserving 

student  in  Italian  in  University  Extension 75.00 

Dale  (Mrs.  Chester),  for  investigations  on  the  germi- 
cidal properties  of  silver  in  minute  quantities 1,200.00 

Daniels  (Harriet  McD.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 250.00 

Danzig  (Evelyn) ,  toward  work  of  the  Crocker  Laboratory  10.00 

Davidowitz  (J.  P.),  for  special  research  in  Bacteriology  1,200.00 

Donaldson  (Mrs.  John  W.),  for  special  work  at  "Nevis"  300.00 
Dressier  (Oscar),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 25.00 

Durlach  (Mrs.  Milton  I.),  for  research  in  Anthropology.  .  200.00 

Eggers  (Dr.  Carl),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 50.00 

Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  Foreign 
Physicians,  for  salaries  in  the  Department  of  Diseases 
of  Children 600.00 
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Emergency  Committee  in  Aid  of  Displaced  German 
Scholars,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Law $2,000.00 

Salaries  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts 

and  Archaeology 2,200.00        $4,200.00 

Englehard  (Charles),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Engineering  Foundation,  for  Barodynamic  Research.  . .  3,800.00 

Epstean  (Edward),  for  binding  books  and  pamphlets  and 

printing  a  catalogue  of  the  Epstean  Collection 1,050.00 

Ewing  (William),  toward  work  of  the  Crocker  Labora- 
tory    25.00 

Faber  (Eberhard  and  Lothar  W.),  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Frink  (Mrs.  Angelika  W.),  for  research  in  Anthropology  100.00 

Fuller  (Anna)  Fund,  for  special  research  at  the  Institute 

of  Cancer  Research 3,000.00 

Gallup  (Professor  George  H.),  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  School  of 

Journalism 400.00 

General  Education  Board,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Apparatus  in  connection  with  research  in 

the  Department  of  Psychology $300.00 

Apparatus  and  equipment  Normal  Child 

Development  Study 2,500.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Clinic  of  the 

Neurological  Institute 25,000.00 

Department  of  Tropical  Medicine 4,000.00        31,800.00 

Gerdau  (Mrs.  Clara),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 50.00 

Goldfrank  (Mrs.  Bertha),  for  research  in  Anthropology.  100.00 

Goldfrank  (Mrs.  Esther),  for  research  in  Anthropology.  100.00 

Goldmark  (Josephine),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 10.00 

Goldmark  (Pauline),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 10.00 

Gristede  (D.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 100.00 

Haberman  (P.  W.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00 

Halbach  (E.  K.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches Haus 25.00 

Hawkins  (Dorothy  L.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 25.00 

Health  Economics  Association,  Inc.,  for  the  Legislative 

Drafting  Research  Fund 2,250.00 

Hellman  (Dr.  Milo),  for  research  in  Anthropology 25.00 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  for  research  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pharmacology 1,500.00 

Herzog  (Oscar  M.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Herzog  (Paul  M.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Hinnchs  (Hans),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 
sches Haus 50.00 
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Hiss  (Philip  Hanson) ,  for  the  Department  of  Bacteriology       $2,000.00 

Hitchcock  (Mrs.  Gilbert  M.),  for  the  Gilbert  M.  Hitch- 
cock Scholarship,  School  of  Journalism 1,000.00 

Hopkins  (Winthrop  H.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 50.00 

Huntington  (Edward  V.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 25.00 

Iowa  State  University,  for  research  in  the  Department 
of  Ophthalmology,  representing  balance  of  a  gift  to 
that  Institution  from  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion   135.60 

Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  for  a 
scholarship  for  an  Italian  Student  in  the  School  of 
Business 1,000.00 

Italian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  establish  the  Casa 

Italiana  Inter-University  office 1,084.00 

Italy  America  Society,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Eleonora  Duse  Fellowship $600.00 

Casa  Italiana  Scholarship 57.00  657.00 


Ittleson  Foundation,  for  research  in  Anthropology 250.00 

Jaretzki  (Alfred,  Jr.),  for  salaries  in  the  law  School. . . .  50.00 

Katz  (Maxwell),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Kellogg  (W.  K.)  Foundation,  for  the  study  of  rheumatic 

fever  in  the  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine.  . . .  10,000.00 
Kernan  (Dr.  John  D.),  for  the  Otology  Research  Fund.  500.00 

Kistler  (Charles  E.),  for  the  Gall  Bladder  Research  Fund  1,500.00 

Knapp  (Dr.  Arnold),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 25.00 

Kneeland  (Mrs.  Anna  Ball),  for  the  Surgical  Pathology 

Laboratory  Special  Assistance  Fund 200.00 

Koehler   (Hugo  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Kubler  (Dr.  George  A.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 20.00 

Lafrentz  (Ferdinand),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  the  Department  of 

Dermatology 2,500.00 

Lee  (Mrs.  Frederic  S.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

The  Romanic  Review $50.00 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 150.00 

Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for  Student  Aid, 

University  Extension 50.00 

250.00 


Lee  (Dr.  Mabel  Peng-hua),  for  the  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 

man  Prize  in  Economics 200.00 

Levy  (Isaac),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 25.00 

Lewald  (Simon),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Liebovitz  (Benjamin),  for  research  in  Anthropology.  . .  250.00 
Lilly  (Eli  &  Company),  for  the  Chemical  Pathology  Fund, 

Department  of  Pathology 2,400.00 
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Lybrand,  Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery,  for  the  School  of 

Business  Accounting  Scholarship $500.00 

McConnell  (Robert  E.),  for  scholarships  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology 750.00 

Macy  (Josiah,  Jr.)  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Biological    Chemistry    and    Diseases    of 

Children $2,400.00 

Problems  of  arteriosclerosis 27,240.00 

Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine 9,320.00 

Normal  Child  Development  Study 3,000.00 

Investigations  on  the  relation  of  lipoids  to 

processes  of  growth  and  ageing 3,450.00 

Support  and  development  of  work  in  the 

field  of  graduate  Medicine 50,000.00        95,410.00 

Marinello  Corporation,  for  salaries  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry 800.00 

Markle  (John  and  Mary  R.)  Foundation,  for  research  in 

the  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine 4,000.00 

Marshall  (George),  for  research  in  Anthropology 300.00 

Marshall  (James),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $50.00 

Salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00  150.00 

Matheson  (William  J.)  Foundation,  for  the  Matheson 

Encephalitis  Fund  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  3,375.00 

Matz  (Israel),  for  research  in  Anthropology 100.00 

Merck  &  Company,  for  work  in  poliomyelitis,  Depart- 
ment of  Bacteriology 500.00 

Mertz  (Mrs.  Alice  H.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 

Deutsches  Haus 10.00 

Meyer  (Arthur),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 45.00 

Meyer  (Arthur  S.),  for  research  in  Anthropology 10.00 

Mitchell  (Wesley  C),  for  research  in  Anthropology. . . .  50.00 

Montgomery  (Col.  R.  H.),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 

the  Library 250.00 

Morris  (Philip  &  Company),  for  research  in  Pharm- 
acology    1,750.00 

Murphy  (Mrs.  Ray  S.),  for  Student  Aid 200.00 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  for 
Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 1,000.00 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 
Photometry  program  in  the  Department  of 

Astronomy $500.00 

Research  in  Astronomy 200.00 

Investigation  of  synthesis  of  carcinogenic 

compounds 250.00  950.00 

National  Oil  Products  Company,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Chemical  Pathology  Research $4,250.00 

Research  in  Food  Chemistry 1,500.00 


5,750.00 


National  Research  Council,  for  the  following  purposes: 
Research  in  Anthropology $200.00 
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Special  research,  Department  of  Anatomy    13,195.54      $13,395.54 

National  Tuberculosis  Association,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

Research  in  Tuberculosis $1,560.00 

Study  of  carbohydrates  of  the  tubercle 

bacillus  family 1,560.00  3,120.00 

New  York  Alpha  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi,  for  the  School 
of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H.  Harrington 
Scholarship) 50-00 

New  York  Foundation,  for  research  in  Anthropology. .  .  2,000.00 

New  York  State  Library  School  Association,  for  Scholar- 
ships in  the  School  of  Library  Service 900.00 

Orgel  (Lewis),  for  special  research  under  the  direction 

of  the  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences .  .  .  131.43 

Parsons  (Dr.  Elsie  Clews),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Research  in  Anthropology $1,500.00 

Publication  of  Volume  "Columbia  Univer- 
sity's Contributions  to  Anthropology". .       3,531.04  5,031.04 

Paterno  (Dr.  Charles  V.),  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 

the  Paterno  Library,  Casa  Italiana 714.00 

Patz  (E.  O.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deutsches 

Haus 

Perkins  (Delia  A.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 100.00 

Pierce  (John  B.)  Foundation,  for  equipment  and  research 

in  aid  of  bacteriology  at  the  De  Lamar  Institute  of 

Public  Health 5,275.00 

Pitkin  (Robert  B.),  for  the  Palmer  Wright  Memorial 

Fund 5-00 

Podell  (David  L.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00 

Pope  (Generoso),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Scholarship  in  Columbia  College $400.00 

Fellowships  at  the  University  of  Perugia .  .       1,200.00 

Scholarships  for  year  1937-38  in  Columbia 

College  and  in  Graduate  School 2,500.00  4,100.00 


25.00 


Randolph  (John)  and  Dora  Haynes  Foundation,  toward 
the  study  of  mine  safety  laws  in  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund 900.00 

Reichard  (Dr.  Gladys  A.),  for  research  in  Anthropology  100.00 

Reinach  (Mrs.  Bertha  M.),  for  research  in  Invertebrate 

Neurology 100-00 

Reinach  (Udo  M.),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Investigation  of  Invertebrate  Neurology .  .     $1,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Neurology.       2,000.00  3,000.00 


Research  Corporation,  for  the  advancement  and  exten- 
sion of  technical  and  scientific  investigation,  research 
and  experimentation 2,800.00 

Riegelman  (C.  A.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 25.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  for  the  following  purposes: 

Studies  of  the  Common  Cold $11,000.00 

Advanced  Humanistic  Work 12,500.00 

Research    on    Constitutional   Aspects    of 

Disease 14,000.00 
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Salaries  in   the  Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry $1,500.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Zoology. .  1,600.00 

Research  on  the  isotopes  of  carbon 1,500.00 

Preliminary  study  of  radio  speech 500.00 

Salaries    in    the    Department    of    Social 

Sciences 1,500.00 

Salary  of  a  Psychiatrist,  Department  of 

Practice  of  Medicine 5,000.00 

Research  on  the  enzyme  tyrosinase 1,000.00 

Development  of  Far  Eastern  Studies 774.22 

Research  in   biological  effects   of   heavy 

hydrogen 900.00 

Salaries  in  Fine  Arts  and  Archaeology.  .  .  1,800.00 

Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 65,000.04 

Studies  of  English  Usage 10,606.48 

Research  on  the  bio-chemistry  and  genetics 

of  canine  cystinuria 3,000.00 

Research  in  chemical  embryology 1,000.00 

Research  in  Bio-physics 600.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Dermatol- 
ogy   3,000.00 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Physiology  3,000.00 
Research  on  poliomyelitis,  Department  of 

Bacteriology 4,611.82 

Research  on  speech  disturbances  and  other 

neurological  problems 1,000.00    $145,392.56 


Rockefeller  (John  D.,  Jr.),  for  salaries  and  travelling 

expenses  in  the  Department  of  History 6,100.00 

Rosenberg,  (James  N.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School..  50.00 

Rosenthal  (Morris),  for  research  in  Anthropology 10.00 

Rosoff  (Louis  H.),  for  a  prize  to  a  student  in  University 

Extension  courses  in  Accounting 25.00 

Salant  (Louis),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 100.00 

Schenck  (Mrs.  Martin),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 50.00 

Scollard  (Mrs.  George),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund 

for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 25.00 

Sherman  (Professor  Henry  C),  for  research  in  Food 

Chemistry 900.00 

Sicher  (Dudley  F.),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 50.00 

Smith  (Hilda  W.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.)  Fund  for 

Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 

Smith  (Professor  J.  Russell),  for  the  Economic  Geog- 
raphy Gift,  School  of  Business 2,000.00 

Smith  (Mrs.  Thomas  L.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 5.00 

Smith,  Kline  and  French  Laboratories,  for  research  in 

the  Department  of  Pharmacology 700.00 

Sommerich  (Otto  C),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School.  .  .  50.00 

Spanish  Government,  for  the  support  of  the  Instituto 

de  las  Espanas 500.00 

Spencer  (Frederick  B.),  for  Student  Aid 2,083.34 

Squibb  (E.  R.  &  Sons),  for  the  following  purposes: 

Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Biological 

Chemistry $4,500.00 
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Fellowship  in  the  Department  of  Anatomy    $2,000.00 
Research  Fellowship  in  Synthetic  Organic 

Chemistry 1,050.00        $7,550.00 

Stauffen  (Ernst),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 100.00 

Stein  (Mrs.  Gerda),  for  research  in  Anthropology 25.00 

Steinbach  (Mrs.  M.  Maxim),  for  the  Friedman  Tubercu- 
losis Fund,  Department  of  Bacteriology 300.00 

Stevenson  (Maxwell),  for  the  Columbia  University  Crew  50.00 

Stiefel  (Carl  F.),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

shes  Haus ,  100.00 

Stiefel  (Walther),  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Deut- 

sches  Haus 100.00 

Stockder  (Professor  Archibald  H.),  toward  the  cost  of 

a  collection  of  jubilee  volumes  for  the  Library 25.00 

Strasser  (Mrs.  J.  A.),  for  research  in  Anthropology. . . .  100.00 

Stroock  (Joseph),  for  salaries  in  the  Law  School 30.00 

Student  Council  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  for  the 
School  of  Engineering  Loan  Fund  (Thomas  H.  Har- 
rington Scholarship) 75.00 

Students  of  Columbia  College,  for  the  financial  relief  of 
students  in  the  College 878.49 

Students  of  the  1936  Summer  Session,  for  the  Summer 

Session  Entertainment  Fund 391.37 

Takamine  Ferment  Company,  for  research  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry 1,750.00 

Todd  (Mrs.  Henry  A.),  for  the  Romanic  Review 400.00 

Tozzer  (Dr.  Alfred  M.),  for  research  in  Anthropology. .  50.00 

Tucker  (Mrs.  Luther  H.),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 10.00 

Urey  (Professor  Harold  C),  for  research  in  Chemistry.  25.00 

van  Gerbig  (Barend),  for  equipment  in  the  new  labora- 
tories for  graduate  training  in  Urology  in  connection 
with  the  J.  Bentley  Squier  Urological  Clinic 5,000.00 

Various  donors,  for  renovation  of  a  room  in  Chandler 

Hall 37.00 

Walter  (Henry  G.,  Jr.),  toward  scholarships  in  the  Law 

School 25.00 

Warde  (Mrs.  Beatrice),  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Library 25.00 

Warner  (William  &  Company) ,  for  research  on  sodium 

perborate  in  the  Dental  School 2,000.00 

Warner  (William  R.  &  Company)  and  two  of  their  sub- 
sidiaries, for  research  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacology.         10,000.00 

Whitford  (Mrs.  Harold),  for  the  Hopkins  (Mary  D.) 

Fund  for  Student  Aid,  University  Extension 10.00 

Whitman  (William  3rd),  for  research  in  Anthropology. .  600.00 

Women's  Press  Club,  for  Student  Aid  in  the  School  of 

Journalism 175.00 

Yale  University,  for  the  Department  of  Astronomy. . . .  380.38 

Young  (Arthur  &  Company),  for  the  School  of  Business 

Accounting  Scholarship 500.00    $615,038.47 


$2,157,637.30 
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ASSETS 


Current  Funds 
General 

$49=333-59 

1,696.14 

354-4° 

1,015.29 
2,339.96 

15,915.00 

$70,654.38 
39,236.30 

Accounts  Receivable 

College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board      .... 
Unpaid  Regular  Session 

$     547-35 
1,148.79 

Accrued  Dividends  and  Interest 

on  Securities 

Inventories 

Due  from  Other  Funds 
Loan  Fund  (see  contra)     . 

Restricted 

$109,890.68 

Associate  Alumi 

ndable  Funds 

Endowment 

Funds 

Loan  Fund 

Notes  Receivable 

39,853.69 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpe 

Special 
Fund 

$103,821.03 

$103,760.03 

$61.00 

Investments  (book  value1) 
Bonds    ...            ... 

Real    Estate    Mortgages    and 

Preferred  Stocks    .... 
Common  Stocks    .... 
Note  Receivable    .... 

$2,136,377.63 

3,003.00 
1,090,624.53 
i»i92»333-54 

2,500.00 

$126,736.50 

$4,424,838.70       $126,736.50      4,551,575.20 


,528,598.73       $126,797.50  4,655,396.23 


Plant  Funds 
Unexpended 

Cash $26,110.73 

Invested  in  Plant 
Educational  Plant 

Grounds $1,679,252.23 

Buildings 1,154,368.13 

Equipment 65,519.43     $2,899,139.79 


Auxiliary  Enterprises  Plant 
Residence  Halls 

Buildings        ....        $1,254,332.49 

Equipment      ....  129,333.38 

Barnard  Camp  ....  9,716.34       1,393,382.21       4,292,522.00       4,318,632.73 


Total  Assets $9,I23>773-33 

1  Market  value  approximately  $4,877,867.70. 
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LIABILITIES 

Current  Funds 
General 

Deferred  Income  Credits 

Student  Room  Deposits,  etc $10,452.50 

Surplus 60,201.38  $70,654.38 

Restricted 

Balance  of  Funds 39,236.30        {109,890.68 

Loan  Fund 

Due  to  Current  Funds — General  (see  contra) 15,915.00 

Principal  of  Fund 23,938.69  39,853.69 

Endowment  and  Other  Nonexpendable  Funds 

Principal  of  Funds  with  Income  Designated  for 

Unrestricted  Purposes $2,657,436.78 

Restricted  Purposes 1,487,852.46 

Principal  of  a  Fund  Whose  Income  is  Subject 

to  an  Annuity  Agreement 500,000.00 

$4,645,289.24 
Deduct:  Net  Loss  on  Consolidated  Investments 

to  June  30,  1937 116,690.51         4,528,598.73 

Principal  of  a  Special  Fund  Whose  Income  is 

Subject  to  an  Annuity  Agreement 126,797.50       4,655,396.23 

Plant  Funds 
Invested  in  Plant 

Note  Payable,  Due  October  6,  1937 $220,000.00 

Principal  of  Plant  Funds 

College  Grounds  Fund $1,485,362.96 

College  Buildings  Fund 1,565,301.35 

College  Equipment  Fund 194,852.81 

Special   Funds   Invested   in   Hewitt   Hall 

Dormitory 843,399.27 

Barnard  Camp  Fund 9,716.34         4,098,632.73       4,318,632.73 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $9,123,773-33 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I937 

INCOME 

Educational  and  General 

Student  Fees $437,886.67 

Endowment  and  Special  Fund  Investments 

Unrestricted  Funds $145,819.02 

Restricted  Funds 34,375.12  180,194.14 

Gifts,  etc 15,033.07 

Sundry  Income 1,307.48        $634,421.36 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $213,348.95 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session  .      .      .      .  9,5  33- n 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session 17,854.52 

Gifts,  etc 174.14 

Sundry  Income 1,183.63          242,094.35 

Other  Noneducational  Income 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid 

Endowment  Investments $33,988.77 

Gifts,  etc 17,120.28  $51,109.05 

Annuity  Fund  Investments 12,700.00  63,809.05 

Total  Income $940,324.76 

EXPENDITURE 
Educational  and  General 

General  Administration  and  General  Expense $104,384.62 

Instruction 

Salaries  of  Columbia  University  Appointees  $368,425.00 

Assistance  and  Expense 18,693.54 

Other  Instruction 22,009.25  409,127.79 

Library 

Salaries $13,172.40 

Books,  etc 6,382.39  19.554-79 

Health  Department 

Salaries $8,887.50 

Assistance  and  Expense 2,200.36 

Infirmary 2,490.00  13,577.86 

Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Physical  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services         89,727.39        $636,372.45 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

Residence  Halls $156,888.48 

Educational  Halls  and  Lunchroom,  Summer  Session      .      .      .  10,320.20 

Lunchroom,  Regular  Session 20,376.29 

Barnard  Camp 668.16           188,253.13 

Other  Noneducational  Expense 

Scholarships,  Fellowships,  and  Other  Student  Aid     ....  $67,225.35 

Annuities 12,700.00 

Supplementary  Appropriations 14,002.29  93,927.64 

Total  Expenditure $918,553.22 

Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure 

Educational  and  General $  1,951.09 

Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 53,841.22 

Other  Noneducational  Transactions 30,118.59 

Net  Excess  of  Income  over  Expenditure,  Year  Ending  June  30,  1937  .     .     .  21,771.54 

$940,324.76 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  JUNE  30,  1937 

A.  For  General  Endowment 

ALUMNAE  FUND  FOR  ENDOWMENT 

Gifts  of  alumnae  of  Barnard  College  for  endowment.  Established  1932    .      .      .       $30,656.17 

ANDERSON  (MRS.  ELIZABETH  MILBANK)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  E.  M.  Anderson.  Established  1922 40,000.00 

BROWN  (DELPHINE)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Delphine  Brown.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  general  ex- 
penses of  the  College.  Established  1929 52,002.59 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  Established  1913. 
(See  Burgess  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Buildings") 392.72 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)    FUND 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  toward  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  an  annuity.  Established  1898,  1900,  1911,  1913,  1914,  and  1915       500,000.00 

CARPENTIER  (H.  W.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier.  Established  1919    .      .      .     1,310,826.41 

CHOATE  (MRS.  JOSEPH  H.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate  for  endowment.  Established  1918 35,000.00 

FISKE  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah  M.  Fiske. 

The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running  expenses  of  the  College  5,000.00 

FISKE  HALL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Fiske 
Hall.  Established  1910 488,967.11 

GEER  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley  Jenkins  Geer  made  by  the  Class  of  19T5. 

Established  1920 5,000.00 

GENERAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND 423,177.81 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 

paid  for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.  Established  1908 126,797.50 

HARRIMAN  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet  the  deficit  in  running 
expenses.  Established  1914 100,000.00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to 

the  general  needs  of  the  College 5,000.00 

MUNN  (ANNE  ELDER)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  I.  Sheldon  Tilney  in  memory  of  her  mother.  The  income  to  be 

used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established  1918 7,500.00 

ROCKEFELLER  (JOHN  D.)   ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of  Barnard 

College.  Established  1901 250,000.00 
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SAGE  (RUSSELL)    MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Established  1920.  (See  Russell 
Sage  Memorial  Fund  under  Section  C — "For  Construction  and  Equipment  of 
Buildings")         $51,836.38 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR  BUTLER)   FOUNDERSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  income  of  the 

fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College.  Established  1908     .      .      .  5,000.00 

SMITH  (ANNA  E.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.  Established  1916 10,000.00 

STOKES  (OLIVIA  E.  P.)  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Olivia  E.  P.  Stokes.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  College.  Established  1929     .       291,044.70 

STRAIGHT  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Willard  Straight.  Established  1920 20,000.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A. )  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 


WOERISHOFFER  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.  Established  1913,  1917     .      .         10,000.00 


$3,773,201.39 
B.  For  Designated  Purposes 

ADAIR  (WILLIAM  R.  AND  MARTHA  S.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Helen  Adair,  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library.  Established  1924 $1,000.00 

ADAMS  (EDWARD  DEAN)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Dean  Adams.  The  income  is  to  be  used  to  encourage  the 

study  of  the  German  language  and  literature.  Established  1925      ....  4,687.50 

ALDRICH  (MARY  GERTRUDE  EDSON)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.  Established  1916 1,000.00 


ALPHA  ZETA  CLUB  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alpha  Zeta  Club  to  establish  a  fund.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  for  graduate  work  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Dean,  to  an  undergraduate  for  undergraduate  work.  Established  1936     .      .  509.58 

ALUMNAE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1912  increased  by  gifts  and  bequests  of  other  alumnae. 

Established  1923 3,510.00 

BALDWIN  (JANE)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Jane  Baldwin,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin  of  Barnard  College.  The  annual  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  the  field  of  medieval  litera- 
ture, these  books  to  be  inscribed  as  having  been  bought  from  this  fund. 
Established  1924 624.36 

BARNARD  (ANNA  E.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G.  Barnard,  for  a 
scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  founder  in  confer- 
ence with  the  representatives  of  the  College.  Established  1899     ....  3,000.00 

BARNARD  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls.  Established  1916       .      .      .  4,000.00 

BARRICK  (WILLINA)   MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  College  Club  of  Jersey  City  as  a  memorial  to  Willina  Barrick,  1900. 
The  income  is  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Club  to  a  graduate  of  a  Jer- 
sey City  secondary  school  entering  Barnard  College.  Established  1936     .      .  5,000.00 
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BENNETT  (EDNA  HENRY)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edna  Henry  Bennett.  The  income  of  the  fund  is 
to  be  used  to  aid  such  Barnard  students  as  the  Department  of  Zoology  may 
recommend  in  carrying  on  their  studies  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts.  Established  1927 $1,640.35 

BOGERT  (ANNA  SHIPPEN  YOUNG)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.   Established   1913 5.000.00 

BOGERT  (CHARLES  E.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income  is  to 
defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is  unable  to  pay  her 
own  expenses.  Established  1913 5,000.00 

BOOTH  (MRS.  EVA-LENA  MILLER)  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Eva-Lena  Miller  Booth.  Established 
1932  1,000. 00 

BREARLEY  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1899   .  3,000.00 

BRENNER  (MARTHA  ORNSTEIN)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  Class  of  1899,  by  her  friends. 

Established  1915 4,000.00 

BRETT  (ALICE  MARIE-LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  E.  Brett  to  establish  a  scholarship  in 
memory  of  his  daughter,  Alice  Marie-Louise  Brett,  of  the  Class  of  1915, 
Barnard  College.  Established  1930 10,000.00 

BROOKS  (ARTHUR)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Reverend  Arthur 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserv- 
ing students  of  the  College.  Established  1897 5,000.00 

BRYSON  (ELLA  FITZGERALD)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Miss  Juliet  Thompson  to  establish  a  fund  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ella  Fitz- 
Gerald  Bryson,  Class  of  1894,  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1932  2,500.00 

BRYSON  (FRANK  GILBERT)  MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Ella  FitzGerald  Bryson  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  prize  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who  has  given  conspicu- 
ous evidence  of  unselfishness  during  her  College  course.  Established  1931      .  3,000.00 

CARPENTIER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  for  scholarships.  Established 

1919         200.000.00 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholarship, 
to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  of  the  Faculty 
to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae  Association  reserving  the 
privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candidates  as  they  may  recommend.  Estab- 
lished 1901 3,000.00 

CHOATE  (CAROLINE  S.)   FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Choate.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  for  paying  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers  from  Great  Britain.  Established  1934 5,000.00 
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CLARK  (THOMAS  F.)   STUDENTS  LOAN  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Foster  Clark.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  loaned  to  needy  students.  Established  1928 $100,000.00 

CLARKSON  (JENNIE  B.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 

to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.  Established  1898 3,000.00 

COE  (MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee 
of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  England  or  of  New  England 
parentage.  Established  1904 3,600.00 

1896  LIBRARY  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1896,  Barnard  College,  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  library.  Established  1926 600.00 

ENGLISH  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

An  anonymous  gift.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

FISKE  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 

placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1895  5,000.00 

FISKE  (MARTHA  T.)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Anna  E.  Smith,  for  a  nonresident  scholarship  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Martha 

T.  Fiske-Collord.  Established  1911 5,000.00 

GALWAY  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.  Established  1912 2,400.00 

GEOLOGY  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor.  Either  the  principal  or  the  income  of  this  fund  may 
be  used  for  salaries  of  junior  officers  in  the  Barnard  Department  of  Geology, 
scholarships  for  Barnard  undergraduates  majoring  in  geology,  grants 
either  to  Barnard  undergraduates  or  graduates  for  field  work  in  geology,  or 
for  other  purposes  of  the  Department.  Any  part  of  this  fund  so  used  shall  be 
in  excess  of  the  normal  yearly  appropriations  for  the  Barnard  Department  of 
Geology.  Established  1936 7,950.00 

GOLDFRANK  (IRMA  ALEXANDER)   FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Mrs.  Irma  Alexander  Goldfrank,  the  income  of  which  is  to  help 

deserving  students  in  time  of  special  need.  Established  1919     ....  2,105.55 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income  of  the  fund 

is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established  1907     ....  3,000.00 

HEALTH  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  promote  the  physical  health  of  the  students  and 

officers  of  the  College.  Established  1917 687.92 

HERRMAN  BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 

most  proficient  student  in  botany 1,000.00 

HERTZOG  (EMMA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Emma  Hertzog,  who  for  a  long 
period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School.  Established  1904 3,000.00 

JACKSON  (CHARLOTTE  LOUISE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Fannie  A.  Jackson  to  establish  a  fund  in 
memory  of  her  sister,  Charlotte  Louise  Jackson.  The  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers 
High  School,  selected  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Yonkers,  New  York.  Established  1929 5,000.00 
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JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)   MUSIC  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  musical  instru- 
ments given  to  Barnard  College  by  Mrs.  Joline,  and  to  establish  a  scholarship 
for  a  student  of  music.  Established  1927 $10,000.00 

JOLINE  (MARY  E.  LARKIN)   PROFESSORSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Larkin  Joline.  The  income  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professorship  of  music  and  the  musical 
arts.  Established  1927 100,000.00 

JONES  (ADAM  LEROY)  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Adam  Leroy  Jones  in  memory  of  her  husband.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a  collection  of  books 
in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
history  of  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  art.  Established  1937     .      .      .  1,500.00 

KAUFMANN  (JESSIE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  on  the 
merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student  who,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, is  found  to  have  no  relative  able  to  assist  her  financially.  Established 
1902 4,000.00 

KINNICUTT  (ELEONORA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  Trustee  of  the  College, 
to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a  student  who  needs 
assistance.  Established  1911 5,000.00 

KOHN  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  for 

excellence  in  mathematics 1,000.00 

LAIDLAW  (JAMES  LEES)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used 
to  promote  international  understanding  by  bringing  to  the  College  visiting 
professors  and  lecturers  from  foreign  countries.  Established  1929     .      .      .  10,000.00 

LARNED  (AUGUSTA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

A  legacy  from  the  estate  of  Augusta  Larned  for  a  scholarship,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  awarded  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholarships  to  a 
student  in  good  standing  who  is  in  need  of  aid.  Established  1924  ....  10,000.00 

McLEAN  (MRS.  DONALD)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference  with  a  representative  of 
the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who  agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history 
(chiefly  that  of  the  United  States)  continuously  throughout  her  college 
course.  Established  1906  3,000.00 

MOIR  (WILLIAM)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.   Emily  H.   Moir  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Established  1912 10,000.00 

MURRAY  (CAROLINE  CHURCH)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Caroline  Church 
Murray.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  aid  of  needy  and  deserving 
students.  Established  1918 5,000.00 

MURRAY  (GEORGE  WELWOOD)   GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  George  Welwood  Murray  to  establish  a  fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  graduate  fellowship  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Barnard  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Faculty,  shows  most  promise  of  distinction  in  her  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  field  of  the  humanities  and/or  the  social  sciences.  Established  1930         15,000.00 
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1919  DECENNIAL  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1919  of  Barnard  College  to  endow  a  room  in 

Hewitt  Hall.  Established  1929 $5,000.00 

1920  LIBRARY  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  1920,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  American  and 
British  poetry  for  the  Ella  Weed  Library.  Established  1930 2,500.00 

1921  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Decennial  gift  of  the  Class  of  i92r,  Barnard  College,  to  establish  a  fund,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  help  needy  and  deserving  students.  Estab- 
lished 1931 2,500.00 

OGILVIE  (CLINTON)  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the 

salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Established  1914     .      .  10,000.00 

POPE  (MARY  BARSTOW)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Mary  Barstow  Pope,   sometime  teacher  in  Miss  Chapin's 

School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her  pupils.  Established  1913  4,000.00 

PRINCE  (HELEN)   MEMORIAL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Prince,  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Helen  C.  Prince,  Class  of 
1922,  to  establish  a  prize  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  undergraduate 
student  who  submits  the  best  piece  of  creative  English  composition.  Estab- 
lished 1922 1,200.00 

PULITZER  (LUCILLE)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille  Pulitzer. 
The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships.  Established  1899 
and  1903,  1915  and  1916 176,459.04 

REED  (CAROLINE  GALLUP)   PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons.  Established  1916 1,000.00 

SALARY  INCREASE  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Class  of  1903,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  to  increase  salaries. 

Established  1928 6,100.00 

SANDERS  (HENRY  M.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Henry  M.   Sanders  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the  Eleanor  Butler  Sanders  Scholarship.  Established  1922     .         10,000.00 

SCHMITT-KANEFENT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Catherine  Schmitt  to  establish  a  scholarship 

to  be  known  as  the  "Schmitt-Kanefent  Scholarship."  Established  1931    .      .  7,101.75 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied  toward 

helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established  1901 9,930.00 

SHAW  FUND 

A  memorial  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw.  The  income  is  applied  toward  the  expenses 

of  the  Department  of  Government.  Established  1920 6,204.30 

SMITH  (EMILY  JAMES)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Emily  James  Smith,  Dean  of  Barnard 
College  from  1894  to  1900.  The  income  of  the  Fund  is  awarded  in  conference 
with  the  founder.  Established  1899 3,000.00 

SMITH  (GEORGE  W. )  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College.  Established  1906      ....  5,000.00 

SPERANZA  (CARLO  L.)   PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory  of  Professor 
Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  Barnard 
College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established  191 1 1,000.00 
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TALCOTT  (JAMES)   FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,  to  found  a  professorship  of  religious  instruction. 

Established  1915 $100,000.00 

TATLOCK  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  in  memory  of  Jean  Willard  Tatlock,  Class  of  1895,  by  her  friends,  to  found 
a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  undergraduate  student  most  proficient 
in  Latin.  Established  1917 1,250.00 

TILLOTSON  (EMMA  A.)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  Estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.  Established  1910 5,000.00 

VELTIN  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  alumnae  of  Mile.  Veltin's  School.  Established  1905 3,000.00 

VON  WAHL  PRIZE  FUND 

Gift  of  friends  of  Constance  von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest  type  of  service  to  the 
College.  Established  1915 1,300.00 

VOSBURGH   (HELEN  ELIZABETH)    SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Katherine  G.  Lippke.  In  awarding  this  schol- 
arship, preference  is  given  to  self-supporting  students.  Established  1934  .      .  5,000.00 

WEED  (ELLA)   SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Ella  Weed,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence.  Established  1897  3,000.00 

WHITMAN  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Whitman,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Janet  McCook  Whitman, 
a  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  toward 
the  support  of  a  Chair  of  Philosophy.  Established  1920 5,000.00 

WOMEN'S  ORGANIZATION  FOR  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  REFORM 

FELLOWSHIP  FUND 

Gift  of  the  Women's  Organization  for  National  Prohibition  Reform.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  a  fellowship  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Barnard  College  to  a  student  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  field  of 
political  science  who  shows  special  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  the  public 
service,  and  shall  be  open  to  a  graduate  of  any  college  of  recognized  standing 
in  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  any  approved 
college  or  university.  Established  1934 30,000.00 

ZIESER  (GERALDINE  VOIT)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  H.  Zieser  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Geraldine 
Voit  Zieser,  Class  of  1930.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  purchase 
books  for  the  Italian  courses  of  the  College.  Established  1929      ....  1,025.00 


$998,885.35 
C.  For  Construction  and  Equipment  of  Buildings 

BURGESS  (ANNIE  P.)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was 

invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1913 $66,363.64 

GIBBES  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.  The  principal  of  this  fund 

was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1908 223,193.44 

KENNEDY  (JOHN  STEWART)   FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  The  principal  of  this 

fund  was  invested  in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1910 47,683.24 

SAGE  (RUSSELL)   MEMORIAL  FUND 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The  principal  of  this  fund  was  in- 
vested in  Hewitt  Hall  1924-25.  Established  1920 506,158.95 

$843.399-27 
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TAX  VALUATION  OF  BARNARD  COLLEGE  PROPERTY 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1936-37 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1992,  ii9th-i2oth  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

1936  1937. 

Land $725,000         $725,000 

Building 275,000  275,000 

Total $1,000,000     $1,000,000 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1989,  n6th-ii9th  Streets  and  Claremont  Avenue 
and  Broadway 

Land $2,250,000     $2,250,000 

Buildings 1,000,000       1,000,000 

Total $3,250,000     $3,250,000 

Lot  No.  27,  Block  No.  1989 

Land  (Garden) $800,000        $800,000 

Lot  No.  1,  Block  No.  1991,  H9th-i2oth  Streets  and  Riverside  Drive  and 
Claremont  Avenue 

Land $385,000        $385,000 

Buildings 5,000  5,000 

Total $390,000        $390,000 

As  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments,  August  12,  1937. 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1937 

ASSETS 

I.  Current  Funds  Assets 

Cash $74,292.60 

Accounts  and  Notes  Receivable,  Less  Reserve 117,491.71 

Investments  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 382,544.83 

Inventories  of  Foods  and  Supplies 68,656.11 

Inventories  of  Bureau  of  Publications 62,138.40 

Deferred  Charges 79,656.62 

Accumulated  Deficits 431,149.91 

Total  Current  Assets  and  Accounts $1,215,930.18 

II.  Loan  Funds  Assets 

Cash 23,067.23 

Student  Loan  Notes  Receivable,  Estimated  Collectible      .      .  156,327.89 

Welfare  Fund  Notes  Receivable 3,798.00 

Total  Loan  Funds  Assets 183,193.12 

III.  Endowment  Funds  Assets 

Cash 11,827.43 

Securities  at  Cost,  Less  Amortization 7,320,635.29 

Real  Estate — College  Residence  Halls 1,434,279.81 

Total  Endowment  Funds  Assets 8,766,742.53 

IV.  Plant  Funds  Assets 

A.  Unexpended 

Cash 2,303.74 

Investments  at  Cost 24,875.00 

B.  Invested  in  Plant 

Educational  Activities  Plant 8,215,972.94 

Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 2,470,464.08 

Total  Plant  Funds  Assets 10,713,615.76 

V.  Agency  Funds  Assets 

Stock  of  Parents'  Publishing  Association 100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds  Assets 100,110.00 

Total  Assets $20,979,591-59 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1937 
LIABILITIES  AND  FUNDS 

I.  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds 

A.  General 

Notes  Payable $275,000.00 

Current  Liabilities 285,201.02 

Deferred  Credits  to  Income     ....  87,822.00 

Working  Capital 87,097.51 

Surplus  of  Certain  Enterprises       .      .      .  775.04    $735,895.57 

B.  Restricted 

Current  Funds  for  Designated  Purposes  .       469,809.13 
Unexpended  Restricted  Endowment 

Income 10,225.48      480,034.61 

Total  Current  Liabilities  and  Funds $1,215,930.18 

II.  Loan  Funds  (Loanable  Principal) 

Loan  Funds  for  Teachers  College  Students 164,300.43 

Loan  Funds  for  New  College  Students 14,764.20 

Welfare  Funds 4,128.49 

Total  Loan  Funds 183,193.12 

III.  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 

General  Endowment  Funds 2,282,376.24 

Funds  Functioning  as  General  Endowment 2,275,025.36 

Restricted  Endowment  Funds 3,992,631.89 

Reserves  Arising  from  Gains  over  Losses  on  Investments  Con- 
solidated   216,709.04 

Total  Endowment  Funds  and  Liabilities 8,766,742.53 

IV.  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 

A.  Plant  Funds  Unexpended 27,178.74 

B.  Plant  Funds  Invested  in  Plant 

In  Educational  Activities  Plant 8,115,972.94 

In  Auxiliary  Activities  Plant 1,136,184.27 

C.  Due  to  Endowment 1,434,279.81 

Total  Plant  Funds  and  Liabilities 10,713,615.76 

V.  Agency  Funds 

Parents'  Publishing  Association  Fund 100,110.00 

Total  Agency  Funds 100,110.00 

Total  Liabilities  and  Funds $20,979,591.59 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  INCOME 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I937 

(1)  Educational  and  General 

1 .  Student  Fees 

Teachers  College  Fees $1,772,354.82 

New  College  Fees 152,749.77 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Fees 521,976.19       $2,447,080.78 

2.  Endowment  and  Funds  Functioning  as  Endowment 

General  Purposes 136,341.25 

Restricted  Purposes 141,317.32  277,658.57 

3.  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Reserves 

Gifts  and  Grants  for  Designated  Purposes     ....       146,359.95 

Reserves  for  Designated  Purposes 6,919.87  153,279.82 

4.  Sales  and  Services  of  Educational  Departments 

Practical  Science  Sales  and  Services 7>53°-99 

Pamphlets  and  Publications 3.837.38 

New  College  Sales  and  Services 1,386.59  12,754.96 

5.  Other  Services 

Rentals  and  Interest  on  Plant  Funds 77,000.00 

Interest  on  Current  Funds 42-5° 

Other  Income 21,970.79  99,013.29 

Total  Educational  and  General  Income $2,989,787.42 

(2 )  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls 315,635-25 

2.  Dining  Halls 3<H.i9i-43 

3.  Supply  Room 7=742-34 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications 185,420.19 

Total  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities        $812,989.21 

(3)  Other  Noneducational  Income 

1.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Aid,  and  Prizes 

Restricted  Endowment 3>899-°9 

Gifts  and  Grants 60.00 

Total  Other  Noneducational  Income $3=959-°9 

Total  Income $3,806,735.72 
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STATEMENT  OF  CURRENT  EXPENDITURES 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1937 

(1)  Educational  and  General 

1.  General  Administrative  Offices 

Salaries $243,468.16 

Supplies  and  Expense 99,353-i8  $342,821.34 


General  Expense 

Bureau  of  Educational  Service 49,222.34 

General  Stenographic  Office 21,510.18 

Insurance  and  Retirement  of  Officers 60,712.79 

Student  Welfare  and  Activities 17,167.24 

Institutional  Travel,  Entertainment,  and  Activities    .      .  13,914.79 

Other  General  Expense 14,202.26  176,729.60 


Resident  Instruction  and  Departmental  Research 

Teachers  College 1,079,571.91 

New  College 139,621.44 

Horace   Mann   School  —  Elementary   and   Girls'    High 

School 149,687.00 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys .  85,231.00 

Lincoln  School     180,345.81         1,634,457.16 


Organized  Research 

International  Institute 

Child  Development  Institute     .... 
Institute  of  Educational  Research  . 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science 
Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 

Lincoln  School  Research 

Appropriated  for  Research 


138,212.95 
I5.593-69 
56,441.96 
23,843.72 
23.774-15 
13,153-37 
19,000.00  290,019.84 


5.  Extension 

Extramural  Courses 37,211.14 

6.  Libraries 111,929.84 

7.  Operation  and  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Other  General 

Services 

Care  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 113,011.52 

Repair  of  Buildings  and  Furniture 75,158.21 

Heat,  Light,  Power,  Water,  and  Gas 80,949.01 

Insurance  and  Taxes 12,879.99 

Rent 67,804.50  349,803.23 


Total $2,942,972.15 

(2 )  Auxiliary  Enterprises  and  Activities 

1.  Residence  Halls $343,476.29 

2.  Dining  Halls 326,533.94 

3.  Supply  Room 9,068.11 

4.  Bureau  of  Publications i75>5°3-°7 


Total $854,601.41 

(3)   Other  Noneducational  Expense 

1.  Interest 343-76 

2.  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes 66,685.38 

Total $67,029.14 

Total  Current  Expenditures $3,864,602.70 
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GIFTS,  GRANTS,  AND  BEQUESTS,  1936-37 

1.  Student  Loans 

Romiett  Stevens  Memorial  Loan  Fund 

Student  Personnel  Administration  Club $50.00 

Milbank  Loan  Fund 

Dunlevy  Milbank 10,049.88 

Jackson  Heights  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 

Jackson  Heights  Women's  Club 100.00 

2.  Current  Purposes 

a.  Teachers  College 

Adelaide  Nutting  Portrait  Fund 

Friends 21.00 

Paul  Monroe  Portrait  Fund 

Friends 25.00 

Jesse  F.  Williams  Portrait  Fund 

Friends 2,563.12 

Adelaide  Nutting  Historical  Collection  Fund 

Friends 18.00 

George  Davis  Bivin  Foundation  Prize  Fund 

George  Davis  Bivin  Foundation 85.00 

Paul  Monroe  Collection — Teachers  College  Library 

Paul  Monroe 210.24 

Helen  Kinne  Library  Fund 

Students 10.00 

William  H.  Kilpatrick  Fund 

Friends 678.50 

Pi  Lambda  Theta  Scholarship 

Student  Organizations 100.00 

Carnegie  Fellowship 

Carnegie  Corporation 730.07 

General  Robert  Anderson  Scholarship 

Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati 60.00 

State  Aid  for  the  Blind 

The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 300.00 

Hilltop  Nursery  Project 

New  York  Foundation 750.00 

Marion  Root  Pratt  Memorial  Fund 

Staff  of  Teachers  College  and  Friends 636.21 

General  Purposes  Fund 1,200.00 

A  Course  of  Study  Analysis  Project 

Anonymous 9,000.00 

Cultural  Contributions  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work 

Rockefeller  Foundation 1,825.00 

Development  of  Library 

Carnegie  Corporation 5,000.00 

Study  of  Life  Earnings  in  Various  Occupations 

Carnegie  Corporation 2,500.00 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research  in  Science 

General  Education  Board 21,322.75 

Committee  Exploring  Practicability  and  Desirability  of  New  Journal  of 
General  Education 

General  Education  Board 2,500.00 

Educational  Research 

Anonymous 100.00 

b.  Research  Divisions 

International  Institute 

Research  in  Factorial  Analysis 

Carnegie  Corporation 5,000.00 

Fellowships 

Government  of  Iraq 1,800.00 

General  Education  Board 18,898.69 

Child  Development  Institute 

General  Education  Board n,574-92 


25O  COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

Institute  of  Educational  Research 
Evansville  Survey 

Board  of  Education,  Evansville,  Indiana $380.00 

Study  of  Problems  of  Penal  Institutions  for  Youth 

Carnegie  Corporation 3,125.00 

Mr.  S.  A.  Lewisohn 150.00 

Hartford  Survey 

City  of  Hartford 20,000.00 

Study  of  Young  Workers  in  Metropolitan  Area 

Carnegie  Corporation 2,500.00 

Comparative  Study  of  Language 

International  Auxiliary  Language  Association 5,000.00 

Social  Behavior  and  Civic  Training  of  Children 

Payne  Fund— Civic  Research  Institute 10,000.00 

Human  Nature  and  Changes  in  the  Social  Order 

Carnegie  Corporation 8,000.00 

Institute  of  Practical  Science  Research 
Physiological  Chemistry 

Various  Grantors 20,098.69 

Nutrition 

Sheffield  Farms,  Inc 5,000.00 

Biology 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund 400.00 

Research  Salaries  • 

International  Magazine  Company 972.00 

c.  Laboratory  Schools 

Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys 
Building  Fund 

Various  Donors 49,267.58 

Total  Gifts,  Grants,  and  Bequests $222,001.65 
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